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THTTItSDAY, JULY 10, 1919. 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 

AND House Committee on Education, 

Washington^ D, C. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Education of the House of Representa- 
tives met, pursuant to the call of the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the United States Senate, at 10 o'clock a. m., 
in room 201, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kenyon, Phipjps, WoLcott, and Smith; Repre- 
sentatives Fess, Towner, DallingerjJDonovan, Bankhead, Blanton, 
and Reed. 

Also present: Hugh S. Magill, representing National Education 
"Association, Washington, D. C.; Henry Sterling, legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee then proceeded to consider bills (H. R. 7 and 
S. 1017) to create a department of education, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of education, and for other purposes. 

Chairman Kenton. Gentlemen, this is a joint meeting of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Education to consider what is known 
as the Smith-Towner bill, and I think that it will be very agreeable 
to all of us if Congressman Fess, chairman of the House Committee 
on Education, should preside. This is a joint hearing of the commit- 
tees, and if there is no objection. Congressman Fess, the chairman of 
the Committee of Education of the House, will take the chair. 

(There was no objection, and Congressman Simeon D. Fess there- 
after acted as chairman.) 

The Chairman. It was my desire to have Senator Kenyon preside 
at these hearings, but inasmuch as it seems to be the sense of the 
committees that I should preside I shall take pleasure in doing so. 

In view of the fact that quite a number of persons desire to be 
heard on this bill, I think it would be well that the time of the people 
should be limited. Some of them have come long distances and desire 
to get away, and it would be well if we can agree upon a time limit 
which shall be consumed by each speaker, so as to avoid any incon- 
venience on the part of those who have transportation already se- 
cured and who must leave. We will decide upon that later on. I 
think it would be in order, since the author of the bill is here, to 
call upon him first. We will therefore hear from Judge Towner. 

5 
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Mr. Donovan. I wish to state, Mr. Chairman, that I did not get 
notice of this meeting until this morning, and I know of several 
parties who are greatly interested in the hearing and who have 
asked me to notify them when the hearings come up, but I have not 
had an opportunity to notify them. This will not be the only hear- 
ing, will it? 

The Chairman. Oh, no. The bill may here be printed in the 
record. 

(The bill is here printed in the record in full, as follows:) 

A BILL To create a department of education, to authorize appropriations for the conduct 
of said department, to authorize the appropriation of money to encourage the States in 
the promotion and support of education, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Utvited 
States of America in Congress asserrvbled^ That there is hereby created an 
executive department in the Government to be called the department of edu- 
cation, with a secretary of education, who shall be the head thereof, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and whose tenure of 
office shall be the same as that of the heads of other executive departments; 
and section one hundred and fifty-eight of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended to include such department, and the provisions of title 4 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, are hereby made applicable 
to said department. The secretary of education shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for such department of such device as the President shall approve, and 
judicial notice shall be taken of said seal. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said department an assistant secretary of 
education to be appointed by the President, who shall receive a salary of 
$5,000 per annum. He shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by the 
secretary or required by law. There shall also be one chief clerk and a dis- 
bursing clerk and such chiefs of bureaus and clerical assistants as may from 
time to time be authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby transferred to the department of education the 
bureau of education, and the President is authorized and empowered In his 
discretion to transfer to the department of education such offices, bureaus, di- 
visions, boards or branches of the Government, connected with or attached to 
any of the executive departments or organized independently of any depart- 
ment, as in his judgment should be controlled by, or the functions of which 
should be exercised by, the department of education, and all such offices, 
bureaus, divisions, boards or branches of the Government so transferred by 
the President or by act of Congress, shall thereafter be administered by the 
department of education, as hereinafter provided. 

All officers, clerks, and employees employed in or by any office, bureau, 
division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of this act to the department of education, shall each and all be 
transferred to said department of education at their existing grades and 
salaries, except where otherwise provided in this act ; and the office records and 
papers on file and pertaining exclusively to the business of any such office, 
bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government so transferred, together 
with the furniture and equipment thereof, shall be transferred to said de- 
partment. 

Sec. 4. That the secretary of education shall have charge, in the buildings or 
premises occupied by or assigned to the department of education, of the library, 
furniture, fixtures, records, and other property used therein or pertaining 
thereto, and may expend for rental of appropriate quarters for the accommoda- 
tion of the department of education within the District of Columbia, and for the 
library, furniture, equipment, and all other incidental expenses, such sums as 
Congress may provide from time to time. 

All power and authority conferred by law upon or exercised by the head ol 
any executive department or by any administrative board over any officer, 
office, bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred in 
accordance with the provisions of this act to the department of education, and 
any and all business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, and all duties 
performed in connection therewith, shall, after such transfer, be vested in and 
exercised by the secretary of education. 
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All laws prescribiBg the work and defining the duties and powers of the sev- 
eral ofiices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the Government, trans- 
ferred in accordance with the provisions of this act to the department of edu- 
cation, shall, in so far as the same are not in conflict with the provisions of 
this act, remain in full force and effect and be executed by the secretary of 
education, to whom is hereby granted definite authority to reorganize the work 
of any and all of the said offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the 
Government so transferred, in such way as will in his judgment best ac- 
xjomplish the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the department of education to conduct 
studies and investigations in the field of education and to report thereon. 
Research shall be undertaken in (a) illiteracy; (b) immigrant education; (c) 
public-school education, and Especially rural education; ' (d) physical educa- 
tion, Including health education, recreation and sanitation; (e) preparation 
and supply of competent teachers for the public schools; and (f) in such 
other fields as, in the judgment of the secretary of education, may require 
attention and study. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this section the secretary of educa- 
tion is authqrized, in the same manner as provided for appointments in other 
departments, to make appointments, or recommendations of appointments, of 
educational attaches to foreign embassies, and of such investigators and repre- 
sentatives as may be needed, subject to the appropriations that have been made* 
or may hereafter be made to any office, bureau, division, board, or branch of 
the Government, transferred in accordance with the provisions of this act to 
the department of education; and where appropriations have not been made 
therefor the appropriation provided in section six of this act shall be available. 

Sec. 6. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $500,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the department of education, for 
the purpose of paying salaries and conducting investigations and paying all 
incidental and traveling expenses and rent where necessary, and for the pur- 
pose of enabling the department of education to carry out the provisions of this 
act. And all appropriations which have been made and which may hereafter 
be made to any office, bureau, division, board or branch of the Government, 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of this act to the department of 
education, are hereby continued in full force and effect, and shall be adminis- 
tered by the secretary of education in such manner as is prescribed by law. 

Sec. 7. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of education, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and annually thereafter, $100,000,000, to be apportioned, disbursed, 
and expended as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. That in order to encourage the States to remove illiteracy, three- 
fortieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 of this act shall 
be used for the .instruction of illiterates ten years of age and over. Such 
instruction shall deal with the common-school branches and the duties of citizen- 
ship, and when advisable shall prepare for some definite occupation. Said sum 
shall be apportioned to the States in the proportions which their respective 
illiterate populations of ten years of age and over, not including foreign-born 
illiterates, bear to such total illiterate population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding census of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9. That in order to encourage the States in the Americanization of im- 
migrants, three-fortieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 
of this act shall be used to teach immigrants ten years of age and over to 
speak and read the English language and to understand and appreciate the 
spirit and purpose of the American Government and the duties of citizenship In 
a free country. The said sum shall be apportioned to the States in the propor- 
tions which their respective foreign-born populations bear to the total foreign- 
born population of the United States, not including outlying possessions, accord- 
ing to the last preceding census of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That in order to encourage the States to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, five- tenths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 of 
this act shall be used in public elementary and secondary schools for the 
partial payment of teachers' salaries, for providing better instruction and ex- 
tending school terms, especially in rural schools and schools in sparsely settled 
localities, and otherwise providing equally good educational opportunities for 
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the children In the several States, and for the extension and adaptation of 
public libraries for educational purposes. The said sum shall be apportioned 
to the States, one-half in the proportions which the number of children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one of the respective States bear to the total num- 
ber of such children in the United States, and one-half in the proportions 
which the number of public-school teachers employed in teaching positions In 
the respective States bear to the total number of public-school teachers so em- 
ployed in the United States, not including outlying possessions, said appor- 
tionment to be based upon statistics collected annually by the department of 
education. 

Providedy however^ That in order to share in the apportionment provided by 
this section a State shall establish and maintain the following requirements 
unless prevented by constitutional limitations, in which case these requirements 
shall be approximated as nearly as constitutional provisions will permit: (a) 
a legal school term of at least twenty-four weeks in each year for the benefit 
of all children of school age in such State; (b) a compulsory school attendance 
law requiring all children between the ages of seven and fourteen to attend 
some school for at least twenty-four weelss in each year : (c) a law requiring 
that the English language shall be the basic language of instruction in the 
common-school branches in all schools, public and private. 

Sec. 11. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion of physical 
•education, two-tenths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 of 
this act shall be used for physical education and Instruction in the principles 
of health and sanitation, and for providing school nurses, school dental clinics,, 
and otherwise promoting physical and mental welfare. The said sum shall be 
apportioned to the States in the proportions which their respective populations 
bear to the total population of the United States, not including oulying pos- 
sessions, according to the last preceding census of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That in order to encourage the States in the preparation of teach- 
ers for public-school service, particularly in rural schools, three-twentieths of 
the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 of this act shall be used to 
provide and extend facilities for the improvement of teachers already in service 
and for the more adequate preparation of prospective teachers, and to provide 
an increased number of trained and competent teachers by encouraging, 
through the establishment of scholarships and otherwise, a greater number of 
talented young people to make adequate preparation for public-school service. 
The said sum shall be approtioned to the States in the proportions which the 
number of public-school teachers employed in teaching positions in the respec- 
tive States bear to the total number of public-school teachers so employed in 
the United States, not including outlying possessions, said apportionments to 
be based on statisics coUeced annually by the department of education. 

Sec. 13. That in order to seoure the benefits of the appropriation authorized 
in section 7, and of any of the apportionments made in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 of this act, a State shall by legislative enactment accept the provisions of 
this act and provide for the distribution of such funds as may be apportioned 
to said State, and shall designate the State's chief educational authority, 
whether a State superintendent of public instruction, a commissioner of edu- 
cation, a State board of education, or other legally constituted chief educa- 
tional authority, to represent said State in the administration of this act, and 
such authority so designated shall be recognized by the secretary of education : 
Provided, That in any State in which the legislature does not meet in 1920, the 
governor of said State, in so far as he may have authority so to do, may take 
such action, temporarily, as is herein provided to be taken by legislative enact- 
ment in order to secure the benefits of this act, and such action by the governor 
shall be recognized by the secretary of education for the purposes of this act, 
when reported by the chief educational authority designated to represent said 
State, until the legislature of said State shall have met in due course and been 
in session sixty days. 

In any State accepting the provisions of this act, the State treasurer shall 
be designated and appointed as custodian of all funds received by said State 
as apportionments under the provisions of this act, to receive and provide for 
the proper custody and disbursement of the same, such disbursements to be 
made in accordance with the legal provisions of said State, on warrants duly 
drawn by the State's chief educational authority designated to represent said 
State in the administration of this act. 

A State may accept the provisions of any one or more of the respecive ap- 
portionments authorized in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act, and may 
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defer the acceptance of any one or more of said apportionments: Provided, 
however^ That no money shall be apportioned to any State from any of the 
funds provided in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act, unless a sum equally 
as large shall be provided by said State, or by local authorities, or by both, for 
the same purpose: And provided, That the sum or sums provided by a State 
for the equalization of educational opportunities, for the promotion of physical 
education and for the preparation of teachers, shall not be less for any year 
than the amount provided for the same purpose for the fiscal year next preceding 
the acceptance of the provisions of this act by said State: And provided 
further, That no money apportioned to any State under the provisions of this 
act shall be used by any State or local authority, directly or indirectly, for 
the purchase, rental, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or equip- 
ment, or for the purchase or rental of land, or for the payment of debts or 
the interest thereon. 

Sec. 14. That when a State shall have accepted the provisions of this act and 
shall have provided for the distribution and administration of such funds as 
may be apportioned to said State, as herein provided, the State's chief educa- 
tional authority designated to represent said State shall so report in writing 
to the secretary of education. If such report shows that said State is prepared 
to carry out the provisions of this act with respect to any one or more of the 
apportionments authorized in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act, the secre- 
tary of education shall apportion to said State for the fiscal year, or for the 
remainder of the fiscal year, as the case may be, such funds as said State may 
be entitled to receive under the provisions of this act, and shall certify such 
apportionment or apportionments to the Secretary of the Treasury : Provided, 
That this act shall not be construed to require uniformity of plans, means, or 
methods in the several States in order to secure the benefits herein provided, 
except as specifically stated herein : And provided further. That all the educa- 
tional facilities encouraged by the provisions of this act and accepted by a State 
shall be organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the legally con- 
stituted State and local educational authorities of said State, and the secretary 
of education shall exercise no authority in relation thereto except as herein 
provided to insure that all funds apportioned to said State shall be used for the 
purposes for which they are appropriated, and in accordance with the provisions 
of this act accepted by said State. 

Sec. 15. That the secretary of education is authorized to prescribe plaus for 
keeping accounts of the expenditures of such funds as may be apportioned to 
the States under the provisions of this act, and to audit such accounts. The 
secretary of education may withhold the apportionment or apportionments of 
any State for the next ensuing fiscal year whenever he shall determine that 
.such apportionment or apportionments made to said State for the current 
fiscal year are not being expended in accordance with the provisions of this 
act: Provided, however, That before withholding any such apportionment from 
any State, as herein provided, the secretary of education shall give due notice 
in writing to the chief educational authority designated to represent said 
State, stating specifically wherein said State fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

If any portion of the money received by the treasurer of a State under the 
provisions of this act for any of the purposes herein provided shall, by action 
or contingency, be diminished or lost, the same shall be replaced by said State, 
and until so replaced no subsequent apportionment for such purpose shall be 
paid to said State. If any part of the funds apportioned annually to any 
State for any of the purposes named in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act 
has not been expended for such purpose, a sum equal to such unexpended part 
shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual apportionment made to said 
State for such purpose. 

Sec. 16. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay quarterly, on the 1st day of July, October, January, and April, to the 
treasury of any State deisignated to receive such funds, such apportionment or 
apportionments as are properly certified to him by the secretary of education, 
and he shall discontinue such payments when notified so to do by the secretary 
of education, as provided in this. act. 

Sec. 17. That the chief educational authority designated to represent any 
State receiving this benefits of this act, shall, not later than September 1 of each 
year, mal^e a report to the secretary of education showing the work done in 
said State in carrying out the provisions of this act, and the receipts and ex- 
penditures of money apportioned to said State under the provisions of this act. 
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If the chief educational authority designated to represent any State Shall fall 
to report as herein provided, the secretary of education shall notify the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to discontinue the payment of all apportionments to said 
State until such report shall have been made. 

Sec. 18. That the secretary of education shall annually at the close of each 
fiscal year make a report in writing to Congress giving an account of all moneys 
received and disbursed by the department of education, and describing the 
work done by the department. He shall also, not later than December 1 of 
each year, make a report to Congress on the administration of sections 7, 8, 
, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of this act, and shall include in said report a 
summary of the reports made to him by the several States showing the condi- 
tion of public education therein, and shall at the same time make such recom- 
mendations to Congress as will, in his judgment, improve public education in 
the United States. He shall also from time to time make such special investi- 
gations and reports as may be required of him by the President or by Congress. 

Sec. 19. That this act shall take effect April 1, 1920, and all acts and parts 
of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOBACE M. TOWNER, MEMBEK OF THE 

HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in so 
far as Senator Smith and myself are concerned, we expect that any 
one who desires to be heard either for or against the bill may have 
the opportunity. There is no immediate hurry for consideration of 
the bill ; in fact, it is not expected that we will secure consideration of 
the bill immediately, and after these hearings have been had, the bill 
will have to be considered by each of the committees, now sitting 
jointly, of the Senate and the House, and it will then be before these 
committees for amendments and to determine whether or not they 
will be favorably reported to the respective Houses. 

The origin of this bill lies many years back in the history of the 
educational interests in this country. It is not a recent development. 
The fact that we are practically the only Nation in the world that has 
not a department of education and has not given at least sufficient 
interest and dignity to the question of education, as a national ques- 
tion, is, in my judgment, to be very deeply deplored. Nearly all of 
the other nations in the world have as a member of their cabinet and 
as one of the primary departments of the Government the department 
of education, with a head that is a member of the cabinet. It is time 
that we did this, not because of the reason of following the example 
of others, but because it is particularly necessary now that the 
interests of education, the national interests of education, shall be 
strengthened by some such action as is contemplated in these bills. 

I am not going to take time to speak on the objections which m^ty 
arise to the bills ; they will be considered later. It is proposed in this 
legislation to create a department of education so ^e may have, as a 
member of the Cabinet, a secretary of education. 

There are so many arguments for this that will be given by those 
who are much better qualified to present them than I would be that 
I am satisfied they will persuade the committee to their way of 
thinking, and I hope that Congress will feel that the time has come 
when such action shall be taken. 

Coupled with this primary proposition, the creation of a depart- 
ment of education, we have in this bill the application of the Gov- 
ernment's stimulation through the activities of the States in behalf 
of certain particular and at this time pre^ssing demands for action. 
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The disclosure of the draft, by which it was ascertained that out of 
2,400,000 young men between the ages of 21 and 31, 700,000 of them — 
almost one-third — were not able to read and write, was a reflection 
upon our educational interests in the United States that ought to be 
blotted out, ought to be obliterated, just as soon as it is possible for 
us to accomplish it. The number of illiterates in this country is 
increasing — ^not decreasing. The conditions that exist in this coim- 
try, where so many men and women and children — ^probably between 
twelve and fifteen million of them — ^that can not read the English 
language, the language of our Government, the language of our so- 
cial intercourse, the language of our commercial business interests, 
is a condition that reflects great discredit upon this country. 

We have found also a very remarkable and distressing condition 
with regard to the disclosures of the draft, by which — a coincidence, 
it would seem — 700,000 of the 2,400,000 of the young men submitting 
to the draft were found to be physically disqualified, and the reports 
made by the surgeons who made the examinations show that 90 per 
cent of all of these could have been prevented by proper information 
or education as to the ordinary rules of hygiene. 

All of these things have created a condition which affects the 
Nation, so that it becomes a national question primarily as to whether 
or not these conditions should not be remedied. A condition has 
come about also with regard to our common schools in the country 
which calls for most immediate and imperative action that they be 
remedied. Thousands of schools in the United States have had to be 
closed, or their terms very materially curtailed, because of the want 
of any kind of teachers. Thirty thousand teachers have been teach- 
ing in the schools who have not even acquired sufficient education to 
go through the eighth grade ; two or three hundred thousand of them 
never have completed or secured a high-school education; and these 
teachers so illy fitted for their work have been called because of the 
fact that the teachers of the United States could not be secured who 
were better qualified. 

Senator Kenyon. Pardon me for interrupting you, but do you 
mean that they could not be secured because of the salaries that they 
were receiving ? 

Mr. Towner. I am just going to speak about that, Senator Ken- 
yon. There are two principal reasons for that. Of course, we have 
taken from the teaching classes of the Nation and into the service of 
the Nation, both in the military and in civil service, thousands of 
these teachers all through the country. That, of course, we recog- 
nize is temporary, but unfortunately very few of these men will go 
back into the teaching profession. Some are going back and some 
are not. The principal and primary reason for this has been the 
fact that teachers are the most illy paid servants of the public that 
were called into the service. The average wages or salaries paid the 
teachers of the United States have been $630 a year. Why, gentle- 
men, we pay to the high-school girl who will come up here to Wash- 
ington and take a place, with no experience for the work, as much as 
$1,000 or $1,100 a year. 

The Chairman. And we are about to pass a bill now forbidding 
anyone to work for less than $8 a day for the Government, are we 
not? 

Mr. Towner. There is such a bill. 
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Mr. Blanton. If you will pardon the interruption, and' in order to 
emphasize the statement made by Chairman Fess, let me point out 
the fact that while we have been paying our teachers in Washington 
as little as $650 a year heretofore, we are now preparing to pay the 
janitors and the charwomen and the messengers, the messengers who 
sit around doing nothing practically every day in the department 
halls, we are preparing to pay all of these $110 a month for 12 months 
a year, and yet under that they get one month oflf for vacation on full 
pay every year, and they get 30 days' additional sick leave, besides 
all of the numerous holidays. That, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, is 
something that we have got to look squarely in the face. 

Mr. Towner. That is very true, Mr. Blanton, and I wish to say 
that Mr. Blanton is entitled to a great deal of credit for the fight that 
he has made to secure better salaries for the teachers in the District 
of Columbia. Fortunately we have been able to raise the salaries 
quite materially, In my own State of Iowa they have passed laws in 
which the commissioners of the various school districts can not pay 
below a certain minimum, and that minimum is above the average 
paid in the past. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these things call for action, for national ac- 
tion, because it is of national interest. 

Now, in this bill we have five particular subjects upon which we 
propose to stimulate and to assist the States in the carrying out of 
this work. Let me call your attention, first, to section 7 of this bill, 
which callis for an appropriation of $100,000,000 for the carrying out 
of the various provisions of the bill. I want to call the particular at- 
tention of the members of the committee to this fact, that it is not an 
appropriation of one hundred million, but it is only an authorization 
for that amount. It is not necessary that the $100,000,000 should be 
appropriated by the Committee on Appropriations, but only such 
portions of that amount as may be considered as necessary under the 
pressing exigencies of economy, and considering the condition of the 
National Treasury, and then at any time — and this has been consid- 
ered from the inception of this bill — that at any time if it is only 
deemed necessary to appropriate $7,500,000 for illiteracy, or $7,500,000 
for the Americanization of forei^ers, or $15,000,000 for training 
teachers or any one particular branch of the five, any one of these 
purposes, that can be done, so it need not be considered as unworthy 
of present consideration for the reason that it appropriates $100,- 
000,000, and the Committee on Appropriations can, when the bill be- 
comes a law, control this matter, and it will only be available when 
they do appropriate such amounts or such part of this as in their 
judgment is necessary. 

Let me also say that the States have the same right as to whether 
or not they will accept. They can accept the illiteracy appropriation 
or the Americanization of foreigners or assistance for teachers or the 
equalization of school opportunities.^ The bill has been drawn to be 
applicable to conditions that may exist both in the States and in the 
Nation. That meets a good many of the objections that have been 
made by persons who believe that we ought not to have put in a pro- 
vision appropriating so large a sum. 

I am not going to take up particularly these five different sections 
of the proposals of assistance by the Government to the States. 
That wfll be taken up by others. I am going to call the attention 
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of the committee and of those present to the provision on page 12 
of the House bill — I do not know what page it is in the Senate bill — 
but I will call attention to the proviso at the bottom or at the end of 
section 14. 

There is, of course, a considerable apprehension always that the 
National Government mi^ht interfere in some way with the interests 
of the State and might interfere in some way with the control by 
the States of their school systems. Now, there is no such purpose 
to interfere with the operation of the States in the conduct of their 
educational affairs, neither is there any more opportunity of theii? 
doing so than there is in regard to the powers given to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the Secretary of Commerce, or to any of thB 
other departments of the Government. There is no power given to 
the secretary of education in this bill by which he can in any way or 
in any manner, or at any time, interfere with the school regime of 
any particular State. 

I want to call attention to this language of section 14 : 

Provided, That this act shaU not be construed to require uniformity of plans, 
means, or methods in the several States in order to secure the bencriSts lierein 
provided, except as specifically stated herein: And provided further. That all 
the educational facilities encouraged by the provisions of this act and accepted 
by a State shall be organized, supervised and administered . exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educational authorities of su6h Stfi[ter and 
the secretary of education shall exercise no authority In relation thereto ex- 
c€(pt as herein provided to insure that all funds. apportioned to such States shall 
be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated, and in accordance 
with the provisions of this act accepted by said State. 

This language is as strong as it can be drawn, or if it can be 
stronger I am in favor of making it stronger, in order to save to the 
States the absolute control of the plans, means, or methods by which 
these funds are to be expended in the respective States. 

Senator Kenton, May I ask you a question, Mr. Towner? 

Mr. Towner. Certainly. 

Senator Ejenyon. Could the secretary of education keep from the 
State any of the funds that it might be entitled to under this act 
if the courses of study adopted by the schools of that State do not 
agree with his ideas of the proper methods of study. 

Mr. Towner. No ; that is expressly excluded from this^ because the 
only power he has is to see that the funds are used by the State for 
the particular purposes mentioned in the bill, and those purposes 
are stated expressly 

Senator Kenyon. And the purposes are stated here in this bill, 
are they? 

Mr. Towner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the judge of the purposes will be the Fed- 
eral Government, will it not? 

Mr. Towner. Why, certainly. 

The Chairman. So that the Federal Government must have some 
authority over them before they secure the funds — ^ 

Mr. Towner. Yes, sir. For instance, a State desires to secure for 
itself its apportionment of the funds for the removal of illiteracy ; 
now, what is it necessary for that State to do ? It is necessary for the 
State to show that it has appropriated or made available at least an 
equal amount of money for this specific purpose, and it is necessary 
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to show that it has the machinery for that purpose. That has noth- 
ing' to do with anvthinii: else. 

Senator KenycIn. What I want to find out is in regard to whether 
or not the Federal Government can dictate the curriculum. For 
instance, could the Federal Government say, " You shall not teach 
French in your school"? 

Mr. Towner. No; it has no control over that at all. The only 
power it has is in regard to these funds for that particular purpose, 
and the only power it has in so far as these appropriations are con- 
cerned is to see that they are used for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Donovan. And what do you think the effect would be through- 
out the country — for instance, in New York State there is quite a 
strong teachers' organization, and the papers are constantly going 
after it for equal opportunities, etc. Do you suppose that this 
larger system, if the teachers were nationalized, would it leave them 
in the relative position through what was feared the Government 
would be if it held the railways under the Secretary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Towner. No, Mr. Donovan. This is more nearly analagous 
to the appropriations that are made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for particular specific purposes, in which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the right to determine whether or not the States will 
appropriate or have appropriated for particular things a sufficient 
amount for those things. In regard to teaching, this bill gives no 
right for the control of teachers by the Government, but specifically 
excludes it. It has nothing to do with that except this: It says to 
the State : " If you raise and spend a certain amount of money for 
the particular purpose, if you will duplicate the amount of money 
that the Government gives for the pay of teachers, we will help you 
by paying the teachers." This is the language that is used in regard 
to that part all the way through : " That all of the educational facili- 
ties encouraged by the provisions of this act and accepted by a 
State— " 

That would be the payment of the teachers — 
" shall be organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educational authorities of such 
State." 

They don't say how they shall spend it, in what manner, but only 
require an assurance that it will be used for that particular purpose, 
and so on, for the other provisions of the bill. 

Senator Kenton. May I ask you a question. there, Mr. Towner? 

Mr. Towner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. Provided the State wanted to secure under sec- 
tion 8 

Mr. Towner (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenton. Part of the funds for the removal of illit- 
eracy, and did not care to operate under section 10, to encourage the 
States to equalize educational opportunities 

Mr. Towner (interrupting). Wliy, they can take any one. 

Mr. Donovan. Segregate them, in other words. 

Mr. Towner. Yes, sir. That is the reason that we authorize these 
different appropriations. 

Senator ;&:nyon. I do not think that has been understood. 

Mr. Towner. It ought to be understood. We give to the General 
Government the right to say what shall be appropriated of the $100,- 
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000,000, or whatever amount is appropriated, and we say to the 
State, " You can take any one of those ; if you want to assure the 
Government that you will raise an equal amount for the removal of 
illiteracy, if you want to insure the Government that you will raise 
an equal amount for the Americanization of immigrants, if you want 
to insure the Government that you will raise an equal amount for 
the equalizing of opportunities, if you want to insure the Govern- 
ment that you will raise an equal amount for the payment of teach- 
ers, or if you want to insure the Government that you will raise an 
equal amount for physical education, we will give you all of these 
or any of them. It is entirely at the option of the State. 

Mr. Donovan. Senator Kenyon asked you something in regard to 
the curriculum. I did not get the answer. He asked you something 
as to whether or not the States would be dominated by the Federal 
Government so as to limit the requirements of the State in regard to 
tJie curriculum. 

Mr. TowNEK, Only one, and I will call attention to thatj and that 
is in regard to the equalization of educational opportunities. That 
is section 10 of the bill. Now, the requirement — ^the only place where 
there is any particular requirement made besides raising an equal 
amount of money and assuring the application of the funds — is with 
regard to this particular section. Now, this provision or proviso, 
with regard to tnis section, on page 8 of my bill, reads : 

Providedt hoicever, That in order to share in the apportionment provided by 
this section a State shall establish and maintain the following requirements, 
unless prevented by constitutional limitations, in which case these requirements 
shali be approximated as nearly as constitutional provisions wUl admit: A 
legal school term of at least 24 weeks in each year for the benefit of all children 
of school age in such State. 

There are only a very few of the States that have not that already. 

A compulsory school-attendance law requiring all children between the ages of 
7 and 14 to attend some school for at least 24 weeks in each year; a law 
requiring that the English language shall be the basic language of instruction 
in common-school branches in all schools, public and private. 

Now, all of the States of the Union have compulsory attendance 
laws. I am not able to say whether or not they all come within this, 
but it is a very low standard — as low as any that ought to be made. 
Now, those are the only requirements to be met in order to give 
them a right to share in the funds for equalizing opportunities. 

Mr. Blanton. On page 2, section 3, of the bill, after providing 
that the Bureau of Ed!ucation shall be transferred to this Department 
of Education, it provides that all other educational departments, 
at the option and discretion of the President, may be transferred to 
the Department of Education. If we are going to have a Department 
of Education, why should we put that burden and responsibility on 
the President? Why should not Congress exercise its prerogative in 
transferring at one time all branches of education to the Department 
of Education? Why should we leave that to the President? 

Mr. Towner. That is a very pertinent inquiry, and I think that 
it is a matter that might be discussed when we come to a discussion 
of the amendments to the bill. 

Mr. Blanton. As for myself, I would be in favor of putting within 
the scope and under the control of the Department of Education 
every branch of education in the Government. 
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Mr. Towner. This is what has been done whenever a department 
has been created, but it is really unwise to transfer these all at one 
fell swoop, and sometimes it is better that they should wait until 
they have finished the work in which they are engaged before they 
are transferred. I can think of one or two instances in which it 
might not be better to transfer. For instance, you take the farm 
boys' colleges under the Department of Agriculture, and in which 
every boy, as you know, receives encouragement in that work throu^- 
out the United States. I can see — ^I am not so sure that it ought to 
be transferred to the Department of Education jat all. 

Mr. Blanton. I would like to ask just one other question. On 
page 5, or at the bottom of page 4 and on page 5, under section 5, 
after prescribing the duty of the Department of Education to conduct 
studies and investigations in the neld of education and to report 
thereon, you provicfe, under subdivisions (e) the following : 

Preparation and supply of competent teachers for the pubUc schools. 

Mr. Towner. Yes. 

Mr. Blanton. Does that mean, taking the whole paragraph as a 
whole, that the Department of Education is going to prescribe to all 
of the normal schools of our States particular lines of studies that 
must be pureued ? 

Mr. Towner. No. That has absolutely nothing whatever to do with 
that. This is only — I do not know that it would be necessary to put 
these provisions in at all. What it means is this only, Mr. filanton : 
That these investigations and researches shall certainly be carried on. 
Nothing is done in regard to the teaching itself. In fact, it is pri- 
marily intended for the purpose of the preparation of bulletins and 
for the purpose of giving iniormation 

Mr. Blanton (interrupting). Taken in connection with the other 
portions of section 5, which says that it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Education to conduct studies and investigations in the field 
of education 

Mr. Towner (interrupting). That has not anything to do with the 
control of it. However, Mr. Blanton, I think that that is a matter 
that we can very probably consider by way of amendment when we 
have it before us at that time. I am quite sure that nobody has ever 
drafted a bill or developed a bill that is a perfect bill. 

Senator Smith. I think that the both of us agree that there are a 
number of amendments which might be put into the bill. So far ^is 
this bill is concerned, it does not contemplate for one moment any 
interference with the plan or with the conduct of education in the 
various States. It does require the department, however, to gather 
together and to give the iniormation to the whole country, to gather 
it from the whole country and to give it to the whole country. 

Mr. Blanton. My question was directed to the legal effect of the 
phraseology, which says that it shall be the duty of the Department 
of Education to conduct studies and investigations in the field of 
education and report thereon. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Blanton. And what is the legal effect of that phraseology? 

Senator Smith. Well, it is the object to investigate the problems of 
education and to study the problem as it touches the whole United 
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States and to give the results of such study to each State, so that each 
State may know what is going on throughout the country. 
The Chairman. We will be glad to hear from Senator Smith. 

STATEMtNT OF HON. HOKE SMITH, UNITED STATES SENATOB 

FROM OEOBQIA. 

Senator Smith. I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to make any ex- 
tended statement with reference to the bill, further than to give a 
general view of what it contemplates. 

It jSrst contemplates the creation of a Department of Education. 
Those of us who advocate it all agree that the work of education in 
the United States ranks as high as the work in agriculture, or as 
high as the work in labor; it reaches every part of the country and 
all the people of the country, and we feel that the National Govern- 
ment can well, not interfering with the States in their work, or with 
the municipalities in their work, that it can well contribute to aid 
the States in their work. 

By doing so we broaden the field of investigation and study, we 
broaden the volume of information that will be gathered for the use 
of the States, we aid them with that information, leaving it to them 
finally to determine their individual policies and their individual 
plans, and we contribute somewhat from the general fund of the 
country toward the education in each of the States, just as the 
States contribute to the local schools of the State from the general 
fund, the local schools or the local funds being required to carry the 
principal burden. So can the National Government contribute to 
the States, and I think that the bill very carefully guards the rights 
of the States to continue to control their own systems of education 
and their particular work. 

As I take it, Mr. Chairman, it is a contribution by the Govern- 
ment to the knowledge on the subject of education, to stimulate 
the work in the States and in the localities upon lines of educa- 
tion, and yet at the same time carefully to guard the rights of the 
States to work out finally the system that suits the particular locali- 
ties. 

That, broadly speaking, is the scheme of the bill. It specializes 
in certain lines of education ; it takes up the subject of Americaniza- 
tion, teaching the English language; it takes up the subject of illit- 
eracy; it takes up the subject of public-school education, and espe- 
cially rural education, and seeks to stimulate the better preparation 
of teachers. It takes, broadly, the contributions toward schools 
themselves 

Mr. Blanton. Will you permit an interruption, please, Senator? 

Senator Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blanton. Further than enlarging the scope of our present 
institutions and giving an opportunity for study and developing 
education, and having a new Cabinet officer, what more will this bill, 
if passed, bring about than the work now being carried on by the 
Bureau of Education ? 

Senator Smith. It broadens it by increasing the funds, giving 
greater dignity, by recognizing education as standing in the very 
highest field of national endeavor, and it contributes money and 

131405—19 2 
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specializes in particular classes of work 'which the bureau now has 
no special authority to do — ^has no special authority and no funds 
with which to do it. 

Mr. Blanton. It has the machinery but not the money. 

Senator Smith. It has not the machinery to do what we contem- 
plate, or the authority to do what we contemplate. I think that 
some of the additional branches of educational work might, perliaps, 
be added to the Department of Education. I doubt whether it 
should invade the agricultural work, because it is a class of work, 
while it is educational, yet it is work in agriculture, and I think that 
the farm-extension work through the colleges is in splendid shape, 
and I do not know that it ought to be transferred. It may be later 
on that the Department of Education will, as it gets hold of the 
work, get ready for it. We thought, however, that it had better 
grow and develop first. 

Mr. Blanton. There are bills pending before the House and the 
Senate committees to institute a national conservatory of music and 
art. Whv should not that legislation, if there is an intention on the 
part of the committee to report that out later, why should it not be 
handled right with this legislation? 

Senator Smith. I do not think that I would vote for those bills. 
I think that the primary work of the Government is to give the child 
and the man a chance to prepare himself for the battle of life, for the 
real struggle of life. If the Government wants to give some money 
to music and art, it may do so — ^I believe in both ; I regard, however, 
the educational function of the Government a responsibility for the 
simpler preparation, for these necessary things that a man requires 
to meet his responsibility as a citizen, and to use and utilize the 
chances that are offered to him in our country both for support and 
for improvement, and I hardly think that art and music ought to be 
added to our public-school system further than it is done* locally. As 
for myself, I believe in it thoroughly, and 1 would be delighted to 
see a department of art and a department of music, but I hardly 
think that it is a subject — ;- 

Mr. Donovan (interrupting). But how can we divorce the system 
now in effect in the leading educational States throughout the coun- 
try, the dual system of training and teaching of art and music with 
the other educational branches 

Senator Smith. I said simply as a local effort to create — ^but I will 
not talk about that bill. I have not read the bill as yet. I do not 
believe that I ought to talk about a bUl that I have not read. I am 
not in a position to discuss it any way. I believe in using an art 

Mr. Donovan. You know that it is said that music had great 
weight in winning the war ; that it inspired the boys 

Senator Smith. Yes; music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast. I would not be willing to say anything against a measure of 
that kind until I had read it. 

Mr. Blanton. I was not committing myself to the measure at all, 
but my idea was that if we intended to spend the time of the com- 
mittees later on in connection with that bill, that we could dispose of 
all the bills in connection with the present piece of legislation, and 
save the time of the committee and the expense to the Government. 

Senator Smith. I do not Imow where that bill is. Has it been in 
the Senate? 
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Senator Kenyon. Yes ; and it has been referred here before us as 
a committee. 

Mr. Towner. If the gentleman from Texas desires to have it con- 
sidered by our committee, we will be glad to have it. 

Senator Smith. But this bill has been aimed more to reach what is 
absolutely essential to the progress of the average man. In connec- 
tion with our educational work in Atlanta, I want to say — ^I was a 
member of the board there for several years — ^that no one was greater 
X^leased than I was to help inaugurate and encourage music in our 
schools, and we introduced it, and we employed a very capable music 
teacher, and he did a very great deal of good. 

The Chairman. Suppose we keep this discussion to the matters 
before us. 

Mr. Bankhead. Senator Smith, you will recall at the last session 
you introduced in the Senate, and I introduced in the House, a bill 
referred to as the Americanization bill, carrying an appropriation of 
$15,000,000. 

Senator Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bankhead. Which bill you reintroduced in the Senate and 
I reintroduced in the House. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Bankhead. How does section 9 of the bill now under consid- 
eration appeal to you as meeting the requirements and conditions 
and general basic principles of the bills which we introduced? 

Senator Smith. It largely carries the same plan. 

Mr. Bankhead. But that was based on the proposition of State 
cooperation. Does this present bill make a straignt appropriation 
of $15,000,000? 

Senator Smith. All of these appropriations are based upon State 
cooperation. 

Mr. Bankhead. As I understand the bill, as a condition precedent, 
the States do not have to put up any of the funds. 

Senator Smith. Under this bill, each one of these appropriations 
is dependent upon a duplication of the appropriation from the 
States. In that it is dealt with, not as to each appropriation, but 
generally as applied to all of them, so that that appropriation in 
the bill that you and I introduced is duplicated in this bill, and 
each one of these appropriations is prorated to the State, subject 
to the States duplicating the api)ropiation, and no State would re- 
ceive any one of these appropriations unless it is duplicated and the 
right is given to the State to duplicate one and receive its appro- 
priation, prorated in that appropriation. The effort has been to 
bring the National Government into cooperation with thte States to 
the extent of giving information and furnishing some fund, but to 
leave the States to control their educational system as completely 
as they do now, and to seek to stimulate and increase activities along 
such special lines that seem of peculiar importance, and I have felt 
that the creation of a secretary of education, the recognition of the 
great work of education by making a secretary of education a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, would stimulate and promote and help and add 
to the standing and standards of educators throughout the entire 
country. 
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Senator Wolcott. Has anyone gathered sufficient information be- 
fore the committee to show how much would ffo to each State under 
this bill? 

Mr, Towner. That will be presented. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, the field secretary 
of the National Educational Association, the largest national edu- 
cational organization in the country, is here, and we will hear from 
Mr. Magill. 

STATEMENT OF MR. HUGH S. MAGILL, REPRESENTING THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Magill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like to present, first, an analysis of the bill, which gives an 
outline of its provisions. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection it will be printed in the 
record. 

(The analysis above referred to is here printed in the record, as 
follows:) 

ANALYSIS. 

Sec. 1. Creates department of education and secretary of education. 

Sec. 2. Assistant secretary and other subordinate positions. 

Sec. 3. Transfer of offices, bureaus, etc., to department of educatioit. 

Sec. 4. Powers and duties of secretary of education. 

Sec 5. Duties and scope of department. 

Sec. 6. Appropriation of $500,000 for administrative purposes. 

Sec 7. Appropriation of $100,000,000 to be apportioned as specified. 

Sec 8. Apportionment of $7,500,000 for removal of illiteracy. 

Sec 9. Apportionment of $7,500,000 for Americanization. 

Sec 10. Apportionment of $50,()00,000 for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Sec 11. Apportionment of $20,000,000 for physical education, including 
liealth education and sanitation. 

Sec 12. Apportionment of $15,000,00 for preparation of teachers. 

Sec 13. Conditions under which States may receive apportionments. 

Sec 14. Administration of act by State and local authorities. 

Sec 15. Duties of secretary of education in relation to States. 

Sec 16. Duties of Secretary of the Treasury in relation to act. 

Sec 17. Reports of States on administration of the act. 

Sec 18. Reports of secretary of education to Congres^s. 

Sec 19. Date of taking effect and repealing clause. 

Mr. Magiult. Mr. Chairman, there are others here who have bought 
their tickets and desire to return to their homes, and who want to 
be heard at this session this morning, consequently I will speak rather 
briefly on the bill in order to give those a chance who have to go. 

I wish to state, first, that the following national organizations are 
actively supporting this bill, in addition to the National Education 
Association, which I represent : The American Federation of Labor, 
the American Federation of Teachers, the Mothers' Congress, and 
Parent-Teachers' Association, and the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs, besides hundreds of local organizations. 

There should be a department of education with a secretary in 
the President's Cabinet for the same reasons that there is a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Education is a subject of first importance to 
the Nation and should receive the highest recognition. It has been 
accorded such recognition by every other great nation in the world. 
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Fifty years ago Agriculture and Education were bureaus in the De- 
partment of the Interior. In 1889 Agriculture was elevated to de- 
partmental rank in recognition of its importance. Since then the 
department has developed wonderfully. The studies and investiga- 
tions which it has carried on and the assistance which it has given 
to the States and the people have been of inestimable value. But 
all this time Education has remained in a bureau of the Interior De- 
partment, with very meager appropriations for its support. Why 
should the Government give more attention to the promotion of agri- 
culture than to the promotion of education? Why more recogni- 
tion to live stock than to children ? 

The war demonstrated the importance of education from a na- 
tional standpoint, and the lessons taught by the war have been em- 
phasized by more recent experiences. It is conceded ^by all that edu- 
cation is essential to the life of our Nation, A government of the 
people must necessarily be determined by the character and intelli- 
gence of its citizens. Anarchy and social disorders thrive on igno- 
rance. The welfare and perpetuity of our Nation demand that all 
possible encouragement be given to the States in the development 
through education of a citizenship physically and intellectually 
sound, and imbued with the spirit and ideals of true Americanism. 
Thus only can our Eepublic be made safe, efficient, and enduring. 

To accomplish a great national purpose there must be a national 
center from which shall radiate national influence. The great edu- 
cational campaigns carried on during the war were successful be- 
cause of the national incentive given to them. The Government did 
not dictate in the Liberty loan and thrift campaigns. It furnished 
leadership and inspiration, and the people responded. If we are to 
instill into the hearts and minds of all Americans, native born and 
foreign born, the spirit and purpose of our Government and the 
duties of citizenship in a free country, the National Government 
must assume its share of the responsibility. 

It is frequently stated that education is entirely a State function* 
The administration of education undoubtedly belongs to the States. 
The Constitution does not give Congress power to control education, 
and under the provision of the tenth amendment such control is 
clearly reserved to the States. But education is a subject of such vi- 
tal concern to the Nation that the National Government should en- 
courage the States in its promotion. In fact, this has been the policy 
of our Government from the beginning. Very liberal grants of land 
were given to promote general education, and for the establishment 
of agricultural colleges. In more recent years appropriations have 
been made to promote education along certain special lines, particu- 
larly vocational education. But the promotion and support of gen- 
eral education, which includes the special, is even more fundamental 
and necessary. Special education, however valuable in itself, must of 
necessity fail to accomplish its purpose if general education is per- 
mitted to deteriorate from lack of adequate support. 

The Eight Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, minister of education, declared 
in support of his educational bill before the English Parliament : 

It is always pertinent to ask whether we can afford to spend the money. But 
when we are considering a form of productive expenditure, which is not only an 
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investment but an insurance, that question can not stand alone. We must ask 
a supplementary question. We must ask not only whetlier we can afford to 
spend the money but whether we can afford not to spend the money. And the 
supplementary question is more important and more searching. The fact that 
in the middle of this great war, when the finances of this country are strained 
to the uttermost, the chancellor of the exchequer is willing to find nearly £4,000,- 
000 of additional money for the development of public education is, I think, a 
suflicient indication that the Government means business. 

The Fisher educational bill carrying these increased appropria- 
tions was passed by the English Parliament. If our Government is 
to meet the urgent demands of this critical period of reconstruction 
in a broad, conservative way it can not neglect the fundamental ques- 
tion of public education. 

It is illogical to conclude that if a department of education is cre- 
ated and Federal aid given, the Federal Government will arbitrarily 
control the administration of education in the States. Some of the 
executive departments deal with subjects over which the National 
Government has absolute authority, and others deal with subjects 
over which it does not have controlling authority. The Department 
of the Treasury and the Department of War are examples of the 
former, while the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor are examples of the latter. 

The National Government can assist the States in the promotion 
of education as it assists in promoting the interests of agriculture 
and labor, but under the provisions of the Constitution it can not 
control. This bill clearly and definitely preserves the prerogatives 
of the States. It expressly provides : 

That all the educational facilities encouraged by the provisions of this act 
and accepted by a State shall be organized, supervised, and administered ex- 
clusively by the legally constituted State and local educational authorities of 
said State, and the secretary of education shall exercise no authority in rela- 
tion thereto except as herein provided to insure that all funds apportioned to 
said State shall be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated, and 
in accordance with the provisions of this act accepted by said State. 

Some very interesting facts relating to this bill are given in a table 
on illiteracy and Americanization, which figures have been carefully 
compiled from Government reports by President John A. H. Keith, 
of the State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. I should like to have that 
table appear in the record if it may. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it may so appear. 

Mr. Magill. In this table are given the number of illiterates, the 
number of foreign-born immigrants in each State, and the allotments 
which each State would receive for removing illiteracy and for Amer- 
icanization, provided in sections 8 and 9 of the bill. The mil- 
lions of illiterates in our country, native and foreign born, present a 
problem of serious importance to the Nation. For more than 100 
years the respective States have been struggling with tiiis problem, 
but conditions are still deplorable. I think that the subject requires 
the attention of the Federal' Government. 

(The table referred to is here printed in the record in full, as fol- 
lows:) 
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Illiteracy and Americanization, 



United States. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

TniHi^T^ft 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Xfouisiana 

Maioe 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 



Mississippi 

Missouil 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hamp^iire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.... 

J^ew York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 



Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 



Native- 


Allotment for 


Foreign- 


Allotment for 


bom 


removal of 


bom mi- 


American- 


iUiterates. 


illiteracy. 


mignmts. 


ization. 


3,762,003 


17,500,000.00 


13,515,886 


17,500,000.00 


350,396 


098,689.62 


19,286 


10,708.73 


3,898 


7,772.61 


48,765 


27,064.67 


141,423 


281,997.46 


17,046 


9,460.63 


8,838 


17,622.97 


586,432 


326,460.76 


8,989 


17,924.07 


129,587 


71,920.79 


4,376 


8,723.75 


329,574 


182,913.67 


9,870 


19, 68a 78 


17,492 


9,708.06 


74,374 


148,301.75 


40,633 


22,651.31 


388,842 


775, 85a 94 


15,477* 


8,689.73 


744 


1,483.54 


42,578 


23,630.79 


50,199 


100,096.81 


1,205,314 


668,949.27 


47,914 


95,540.52 


159,663 


88,612.97 


12,813 


25,549.12 


273,765 


151,939.58 


14,823 


29,537.12 


135,450 


75,174.76 


204,697 


408,165.81 


40,162 


22,289.91 


339,507 


676,976.96 


52,766 


29,285.13 


9,917 


19,774.50 


110,562 


61,361.91 


61,241 


122,114.55 


104,944 


68,243.92 


11,747 


23,423.52 


1,059,245 


687,880.98 


18,672 


37,231.97 


597,550 


331, 64a 26 


6,053 


12,069.68 


543,595 


301,695.23 


288,137 


547,545.18 


9,770 


6,422.36 


88,304 


176,078.17 


229,779 


127,527.34 


850 


1,694.90 


94,713 


52,566.72 


4,760 


9,491.44 


176,662 


98,047.41 


213 


424.72 


19,691 


10,928.50 


2,890 


5,762.66 


96,667 


53,650.18 


19,658 


39,198.05 


660,788 


366,737.34 


30,529 


60,874.83 


23,146 


12,846.03 


42,086 


83,919.48 


2,748,011 


1,526,146.11 


288,492 


575,253.05 


6,092 


3,381.06 


1,439 


2,869.37 


156,654 


86,942.97 


57,770 


115,193.38 


598,374 


332,097.67 


51,427 


102,545.44 


40,442 


22,445.31 


1,887 


3,762.68 


113,136 


62,790.48 


74,318 


148,190.09 


1,442,374 


800,517.57 


4,005 


7,985.97 


179,141 


99,423.26 


276,487 


551,315.08 


6,179 


3,429.36 


1,277 


2,546.34 


100,790 


55,938.46 


219,507 


437,696.96 


18,607 


10,326.88 


215,209 


429, 126. 75 


241,938 


134,275.59 


881 


1,756.71 


65,822 


36,531.21 


4,564 


9, 100. 62 


49,921 


27,706.16 


230,407 


459,431.56 


27,057 


15,016.64 


2,075 


4,137.55 


256,241 


142,213.76 


61,754 


123,137.48 


57,218 


31,765 99 


11,581 


23,092.51 


512,865 


284,640 07 


400 


797.60 


29,020 


16,106.10 



Mr. Magill. I wish also to insert in the record a table which gives 
the allotments to the respective States for the other purposes men- 
tioned in sections 10, 11, and 12 of the bill. All allotments are 
made on the condition that each State shall contribute an equal 
amount for each of the purposes named. It is provided in section 
13 of the bill that the distribution of each State's allotment shall be 
made by the State legislature, and in section 14 it is expressly pro- 
vided that the administration of all educational facilities shall be 
under the exclusive control of the educational authorities in the 
respective States. 

The Chai»m:an. Without objection the table may be printed in 
the record at this point. 
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(The table above referred to is here printed in the record in full, 
as follows:) 

Allotments for other purposes. 



United Slates 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado ^... 

Connecticut 

Delawate 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Misspuii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New Ycik 

North Carclina... 
North Dakota — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. .. 
South 1 akota — 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Allotment for 
equalization. 



$50,000,000.00 



1, 

1, 

2, 

}; 



1, 
1. 

1. 
1, 



4. 
1, 

2, 

1; 

3, 



k 



1 



120,101 88 
113,079.06 
923,283.36 
196,352.05 
458,573.65 
526 883.45 

450 074 97 
438,492.01 
228.058.41 
795,978 10 
490,045.58 
702, 123. 77 
076,405.56 
197,791.78 
824,922.31 
455,633.32 
609. 477. 85 
496.150.57 
550,626.79 
299,213.88 
020. 874. 58 
707,229.27 
274,520.78 
813,193.60 
40 924. 70 
224,413.06 
510.782.68 
173; 046. 04 
363.978.36 
292, 190. 30 
490,259.73 
461. 754. 79 
02i;i92.20 
405 971.33 
693,149.47 
244,813.69 
843,067.72 
449 222. 88 
1^.317.37 
327,513.99 
237,765.87 
205. 602. 67 
155^ 529. 12 
637,768.90 
772 200.88 
314,223.93 
101,924.87 



Allotment for 
physical edu- 
cation. 



$20,000,000.00 



Allotment for 

preparation of 

teachers. 



465,085.23 

44,446.99 
342,442.65 
517,116.91 
173,787.72 
242,459.43 

44,005.04 
163,694.63 
567,483.82 

70 816.69 
1,226.393.54 
587.440.53 
483.887.09 
367,781.41 
498,054.34 
360,264.39 
161,465.69 
281,737.75 
732, 195. 48 
611,212.63 
451,466.49 
390 872.30 
716,300.36 

81,791.52 
259,306.54 

17 807 81 

93,649.41 
561 833.82 

71,187.97 

1 982 211.05 

479,867.42 

125,509.68 

1,036,848 82 

360,431.21 

146,326.39 

1,667,161.64 

118,017.68 

329,599.50 

126,995.64 

475, 191. 61 

847,497.88 

81 203.84 

77,420.43 
448,400.61 
248,382.83 
265.593.38 
507,614.55 

31,747.39 



$15,000,000.00 



260 449.60 

37,089.90 
256,954.20 
417,484.30 
158,409.30 
154,79130 

25,SW.20 
138,189.40 
362.608.60 

84.494.60 
804,072.40 
473.516.80 
656; 243. 00 
367,356.30 
310,167.00 
183,666.10 
167.856.50 
155,686.00 
421.436.70 
505.593.90 
428, ail. 30 
26.3,967.30 
487,012.80 
114,017.10 
308,804.60 

15,833.70 

74,300.30 
403, 458. 10 

46, 850. 40 
1.291,591.30 
350.655.00 
195 041.30 
766 837.90 
306; 676. 10 
148,769.30 
1,029,720.70 

66,829.30 
200,825.30 
17G 073. 70 
31i; 396. 10 
659,327.80 

77,240.50 

72, 107. 20 
316 192.00 
224,009.50 
248,808.40 
392,540.80 

41,813.50 



Total allot- 
ments for all 
puiposes. 



$100,000,000.00 



2,560. 98a 06 

229; 453. 13 
1.816,138.20 
2,474,046.80 

880,615.53 
1,115,774,50 

193, 838. 4« 

922,813.0$ 
3,152^525.10 

408.484.^ 
5,595,490.12 
2,735,156.40 
3,019,743.16 
1,916 235.14 
2 436,468.84 
2,075,114.89 

866,091.92 
1,227.260 07 
3,261 067.25 
3,046,305.54 
2,493.236.58 
2, 255; 681. 71 
3,214,147.94 

524,590.02 

1,513,^43.59 

85.919.43 

451.775.61 
2/672,009.99 

364,805.27 
9 246.846.30 
2,701,346.83 

900.623.05 
4,712,732.46 
1,813,190.26 

767,620.18 
7,338,739.47 

537,009.90 
1,928,236.95 

804,777.01 
2,418,928 92 
4.397,742.01 

434 49& 13 

391,837.37 
2,394,569.93 
1,256 512.53 
1,441,496.13 
2,522,111.86 

192,389.46 



Mr. Magiix. I also desire to place m the record some comparative 
statistics showing what percentage each State has of the total popu- 
lation of the United States, and also its percentage of the total chil- 
dren between 6 and 21 years of age. The percentage which each 
State has of the total wealth of the country and its percentage of 
the total allotment for all purposes is also given. It will be noted 
that Nevada's percentage of wealth is five times as large as her per- 
centage of children, while Mississippi's percentage of children is 
more than three times her percentage of wealth. In fact, the figures 
show that the States which have the largest comparative percentage 
of children have the lowest comparative percentage of wealth. In 
other words, their needs are in inverse proportion to their ability 
to meet those needs. 
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The Chairmam. If there is no objection, it will be printed in the 
record. 

(The table referred to is here printed in the record in full, as 
follows : ) 

Oovtparative statistics 7ty States. 



tfiir' 



pinHila- 




Mi.STS 
430, S72 

2,^iai 
337,301 

e,113,et4 

3,2ne,2s7 

677^056 
1,787,121 



I,lS4,TBa 

3,SM,M2 

371,381 

35S,95fl 

2, Ml, 412 

l'32l'lie 

2,333, §00 

149,965 



Mr. Maqill. I should also like to file in the record a statement pv- 
ing comparative statistics which I think are very illuminating. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the wealth of the different States 
varies all the wa^ from $27,000 per child down to $2,000 per child. 
The figures in this table with respect to public-school teachers in the 
several States, their munber, and their comparative salaries, show 
how greatly educational conditions vary. California, which pays the 
highest average salary to teachers, has wealth averaging more than 
$14,000 per child between 6 and 21, while Mississippi and North 
Carolina, in which the average salaries paid teachers are lowest, have 
wealth averaging only slightly over $2,000 per child between 6 
and 21. 
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The Chairman. If there is no objection, that table may be printed 
in the record. 

(The table above referred to is here printed in the record, as 
follows:) 

Comparative gtaUttict by States. 





Children 
between 
Bandai. 


Wealth 
Ttoji. 


SSI 


Average 
tescben- 


smployed. 




27,7W.BM 


U,Wi.6S 


m,m 


tiwa.08 










1 

i 

as 

32 

1 

i 

78 
76 


III 

ii 

III 
III 

(1509.73 
e. 486. 51 

S,37».fl8 

s.W5.n 

1:11 

Wi 

8,027.55 

4,804.77 
8 072.02 
5,247.42 
3,117.16 


It, 056 

.5;S 

17323 
6,573 

\'m 

6^734 

g:S 

11 
Ii 

30, 208 

4 731 

.12,808 

667 

IS 

31 813 

8,173 
42,727 

fS 

i 

b;120 
9 295 
10,324 


334. H 

if 

383^ Oft 

g!l 

750. SS 
580.32 
SI7.8S 

S" 

M1.06 
11 

S:3 
S:S 

488. «0 
967.20 

II 

ii 

ii 

'M 

31«.»3 

MS. no 

500.3ft 






























































uo^eo 





































































































































Mr. Maoili.. Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides first, as has 
been explained, for the establishment of a department of education 
and authorizes an appropriation of $100,000,000 to encourage the 
iStates in the promotion of education along particular lines. I 
could go into the details, but shall not at this time. I want to call the 
attention of the committee, if I may, to the first and most important 
feature of the bill, and that is the establishment of a department of 
education. I should like, in doing so, to give a brief review of the 
history of the various executive departments. 

When our Government was established there were only four mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet — ^the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
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pf t.be Tp^asury, the Secretary of War, and the Attorney General. 
Washington referred to therii as his three Secretaries and the Attor- 
ney General, but later on he referred to them as the four members of 
his Cabinet. They were referred to by Hamilton as ministers of the 
Cabinet. There were no other members until 1798, when the De- 
partment of the Navy was created, because of the threatened ap- 
proach of war with France. That was in 1798. There were no other 
addition? until President Jackson's time, when the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was made a member of the President's Cabinet, inaking six mem- 
bers in all. Then we ran along until 1849, at which time the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was created, which was, as Secretary Lane has 
characterized it, a "catch-all." Out of the State Department was 
taken the patents, and out of the Department of War was taken the 
pensions, and out of the Department of the Treasury was taken the 
land offices, and so on, and these were all established as bureaus in 
the Department of the Interior. 

Now, that was in 1849. The Bureau of Agriculture was established 
in 1862, and the Bureau of Education a few years later, both in the 
Department of the Interior. I call the attention of the committee to 
that, because of an analogy that runs all the way through. The. 
Bureau of Labor and the Bureau of Commerce had not then been cre- 
ated. The farmers of the country felt that they could not bring the 
importance of agriculture as of great national interest sufficiently to 
the attention of the President and to the attention of Congress so- 
long as it was confined to a bureau in the DepaHment of the Interior, 
and they asked that it might be made a separate department with a 
secretary in the President's Cabinet, that the bureau be exalted to 
departmental rank. 

They did not do that with any suggestion that the Government 
would control agriculture in the various States. The Government 
could not control agriculture, and in the same way the Government 
could not control education. I do not need to recite to this commit- 
tee anything about the eighteen clauses of the Constitution, which, in 
giving the powers of Congress, do not mention agriculture nor edu- 
cation, nor need I mention the tenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which declares that all powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
Congress nor denied by it to the States are reserved to the States and 
to the people. The control of agriculture and education must be with 
the States. 

The farmers were so insistent and brought such pressure to bear 
on Congress that the Department of Agriculture was created in 
1889, and a Secretary of Agriculture was placed in the President's 
Cabinet. Since that time the Department of Agriculture has been 
developed to what we have to-day. It is a most magnificent de- 
partment, and we know the wonderful incentive it has given to 
agriculture all over this Nation, and what has grown up through the 
work of the Department of Agriculture. I will say 

Mr. Donovan. Permit me to interrupt you. Then, you do not 
think that the State agricultural departments are responsible rela- 
tively for this incentive, or do vou claim it for the Department of 
Agriculture of the Government? 

Mr. Magill. I think that the agricultural departments of the 
States have done wonderful work, but the national department 

Mr. Donovan. Has never dominated them ? 
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Mr. Magill. The national department has cooperated with them 
and stimulated them. No ; it has never dominated them. 

The Chairman. May I suggest that the agricultural application 
of the Government is not based on so full a cooperation of the States 
in supporting the expense of the department as is this. In other 
words, this works with the States and does not stand over the States 
as the Department of Agriculture 

Mr. MagiliL. In other words, this bill provides for a more coopera- 
tive stimulation than does the bill providing for the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture was created in 1889. 
Education asked to be recognized then. It was felt that it was of as 
much importance to the Nation as was agriculture, but it received 
no recognition. Later on the Bureau of Commerce and the Bureau 
of Labor were established, as you well know. These bureaus asked 
for departmental rank, and in 1903 the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was established and given a Secretary in the President's Cabi- 
net. In 1913, as you know, they were separated, and we have to-day 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, while 
education ^ill remains in a bureau of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Donovan. Will you outline to some extent the present func- 
tions of the Bureau of Education ? 

Mr. Magill. The present functions of the Bureau of Education? 
The Bureau of Education was created, and its chief function is, to 
gather information and statistics regarding education and dissemi- 
nate such information 

Mr. Donovan. I would like to get some idea of the personnel of it. 

Mr. Magill. It has a commissioner at the head, and then there is 
a staff representing the different lines of education for investigation 
in the different fields of educational activity. 

Mr. Towner. As showing the recognition that the United States 
gives aa^ the limited recognition that it gives to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, I will say that we appropriate annually $480,000 for its sup- 
port. Along beside that is the Indian Bureau, to which we appro- 
priate aimually over $11,000,000 for its support, and 90 per cent of 
the $11,000,000 is for educational purposes, and yet $480,000 is all 
that the Bureau of Education has ever been able to extract from the 
National Treasurv. 

Mr. Donovan. And of that $11,000,000, $425,000 is for the stopping 
of the liquor traffic in Oklahoma, which has been a dry State for a 
number of years. That is educational. 

Mr. Magill. May I suggest that of this $480,000 mentioned more 
than half of it is spent for taking care of reindeer in Alaska and for 
similar purposes outside of real education. About $200,000 is all that 
is devoted to education proper. 

The Chairman. Can you make a specific statement of the relative 
importance of the education here and in England and in France? 

Mr. Magill. I want, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to go on and explain 
this analogy as between agriculture and education. Education has 
always been recognized as a matter of importance. The ordinance of 
1787 declared, as I have stated, that " schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged." Then came the grants of the 
sixteenth section of every township for education and other liberal 
grants made to the agricultural colleges, and more recently Congress 
has made liberal appropriations for vocational education and scien- 
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tific education, and so on. While we have done this along special 
lines, there has been no recognition along general lines. There should 
be a recognition on the part of the Federal Government of the whole 
proposition of public education. 

Now, in regard to the relative importance of this. Every other 
great nation has a cabinet minister of education. When* they send 
their committees to this country we have not a Cabinet member to 
meet them and direct them and confer with them. Just a^riiort time 
ago there came to. the Jf ational Educational Association aceommuni- 
cation from one of the great nations suggestii^g that they wanted to 
send to this country a commission to make a study of our national 
educational system. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no Cabinet officer 
to take charge of that, as there would be in the case of agriculture, 
or of labor, or of commerce. 

We all recognize that education is a question of great national 
importance. This has been brought out in the war especially. The 
illiteracy that we found during the war was a question that Uncle 
Sam had to consider and that we all have to consider as citizens of 
America. It is a national problem. Now, then, the question is, 
shall the Nation face this problem and encourage and stimulate edu- 
cation and thereby take its place with other great nations in the 
world on this question ? 

Senator Wolcott. What is the percentage of that illiteracy, do 
you know ? 

Mr. MagiiiL. The percentage of illiteracy as shown was something 
over — there were 2,400,000 drafted men between the ages of 21 and 
31, and something over 700,000 of them could not read and write. 

Senator Kjjnyon. Do you mean that they could not read or write 
any language? 

Mr. Magill. They could not read or write any language. 

The Chairman. And they were about equally divided between the 
foreigners and the colored race, were they not? 

Mr. Magill. No; I want to give you an illustration and tell you 
the experience of my son, who was in the Army. My son was 
assigned to a company in Camp Lee, and he found that 32 per cent 
of his company could not read or write a word, although they were 
all whites and they were all bom in America. Those men held up 
their hands and swore to defend the Constitution of the United 
States, when, as a matter of fact, they could not read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. My son in talking with one of them 
asked him, " Where were your father and mother born ? " The 
answer was, " In the mountains of North Carolina." Then he asked, 
" Could they read or write? " The answer was, " None of my folks 
had no larnin'." " And you can not read or write? " " No, sir." 

Then my son asked him, " Tell me why it is that you, who were 
born here in America, have never learned to read or write." The 
answer was, " Don't know. Captain, 'cept I never had no chance." 

Now, he could not help it, but the condition revealed is a national 
disgrace. Seven hundred thousand of our soldiers could not read the 
Constitution of the United States or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

I say this is a national problem. This is the point. The only way 
to accomplish a national purpose is to have a national center from 
which to radiate a national incentive for the accomplishment of that 
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Eurpose. We never could have floated the Liberty loans had it 
een left to the States themselves as States. In that case the Gov- 
ernment did not dominate^ but it put a tremendous impetus behind 
the movement, and whenever our great United States promotes a 
thing or stimulates a thing it goes over. That is all tnat we are 
asking for in this bill, that the United States shall ehcourage the 
States in doing the thing that must be done for the perpetuity of 
our Nation. The social revolutions and the now existing conditions 
can only be remedied by governmental attention tq the great subject 
of education. 

Now, I want to emphasize again the point that has been brought 
out here two or three times, that there is nothing in this bill from 
beginning to end that takes one power or prerogative from the State. 
There is nothing in this bill from beginning to end that takes away 
the initiative of a State. 

Senator Wolcott. I notice on page 8 of the bill a proviso laying 
down certain requirements that must be met before a State can re- 
ceive its proportion of the fund. It has nothing to do with the in- 
terference 01 the educational system or the curriculum of the State 
as I view it. I want to ask if there is anything in the bill — ^in any 
other part of the bill — jfehat undertakes to impose a requirement of 
any kind upon the State before it receives its money in addition to 
these requirements that are found on page 8 ? 

Mr. Magill. Those requirements apply only to section 10 of the 
bill and not to the provisions for illiteracy, for Americanization, 
for physical education, and teachers' training. The one to which 
you call attention, Senator, applies only to the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities, and those requirements are rather low. 

Senator Wolcott. What I mean is are there any other require- 
ments in addition to these ? 

Mr. Magill. There are, in section 12, in the next section. There 
are those requirements, first, that the States put up as much money 
as the Government does 

Senator Wolcott (interrupting). I mean the educational require- 
ment. 

Mr. Magilu There are no other educational requirements. 

Senator Smith. Except that it shall designate a legally constituted 
State authority who shall act for the State. 

Senator Wolcott. Is there anything in the bill which will enable the 
Federal Government, by the instrumentality of this appropriation, 
to induce a State to lay down such an educational curriculum in the 
school ? 

Mr. Magill. No, no. 

Mr. Towner. If the Senator will look on page 12, he will find that 
that is very carefully guarded against. 

Mr. Magill. At the bottom of page 12 and at the top of page 13. 

Mr. Towner. It is absolutely guarded against. 

Mr. Magiliv. I will read that again, for some members of the com- 
mittee have come in since it was read : 

Provided,^ That this act shall not be construed to require uniformity of 
plans, means, or methods In the several States in order to secure the benefits 
herein provided, except as specifically stated herein : And provided further. 
That all the educational facilities encouraged by the provisions of this act and 
accepted by a State shall be organized, supervised, and administered exclusively 
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by the legally constituted State and local educational authorities of said State, 
and the Secretary of Education shall exercise no authority in relation thereto 
except as herein provided to insure that all funds apportioned to said State 
shall be used for the purpose for which tJiey are appropriated and in accord- 
ance wifh the provisions of this act accepted by said State. 

You will notice that it shall be administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educational authorities oi said 
State. 

Mr. Bankhbad. What section is that? 

Mr. MAGiiiL. It is the last half of section 14. 

Senator Ken yon. Now, take section (6), on page 8 of section 10 — 
subdivision (&), I should say. 

Mr. Magill. May I get through with this and then go back? 

Senator Kenyon. All right. 

Mr. Maqiul, You will notice that is says " and the Secretary of 
Education shall exercise no authority in relation thereto except as 
herein provided to insure that all funds apportioned to said State 
shall be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated, and 
in accordance with the provisions of this act accepted by the State." 

Then it goes on, in section 15, to say that the secretary of education 
may withhold the apportio;iment or apportionments of any State 
for the next ensuing fiscal year — ^not for the current year, but for 
the next year — ^when the State has not carried out the specific pur- 
poses required undes the act, or when the moneys are not expended 
in accordance with the provisions of the act. But please notice the 
safeguard in section 15. Before the secretary of education can with- 
hold any of the funds he must notify the chief educational authority 
designated to represent the Stale, stating definitely wherein that 
State is deficient m any way. 

The Chairman. And can not the State appeal to Congress? 

Mr. MAQiiiL. There is always an appeal to Congress. If the secre- 
tary of education were at all arbitrary, the State could appeal to 
Congress. 

The Chairman. Is that in the bill ? 

Mr. Magiuj. No; that is not in the bill; but the right of appeal to 
Congress for investigation always exists. 

Mr. Donovan. Assuming that this bill is operating and the State 
has the advantage of the financial aid and ,all there is relating to it, 
now assume that the State has violated the provisions of the Federal 
law under which it has been operating, and there comes into that 
State an administration that is opposed to the Federal law, what 
effect would that have on the educational system in that State now 
being suspended from the Federal aid until it was restored ? 

Mr. MAGiUi. Well, I could not say without taking up a specific 
case, but if they refuse to abide by the specific provisions of the act, 
in the first place, that State would be violating its own pledge, 
because in order to secure the advantages under the act it pledges 
itself to observe those provisions. Now, having accepted the pro- 
visions, if later on it broke faith and did not keep the provisions 

Mr. Donovan. Suppose that a new administration came in 

Mr. Magill. Of course, they could discontinue, if they wanted to, 
and then the Federal Government would not give them the money. 
What would be the effect, you say 

Mr. Donovan. Yes; on the educational system of the State? 
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Mr. Magill. Well, the general feeling of the State, I take it, would 
be that they would want to meet the conditions and get the funds, 
but if they wanted to withdraw entirely they could do so. 

Senator Smith. And the effect of an administration of that kind 
would be bad for the whole educational system of the State — - — 

Mr. Magill. I should think so. I want to say that there are a good 
many State superintendents who thought there might be interference 
with the States. So far as I know at the present time, all of the 
States have agreed that under the bill, as now drawn, there can be 
no Federal encroachment, but that there will be encouragement and 
stimulation, each State having preserved its own autonomy. That 
is what I get from my correspondence. 

Senator Smith. And your correspondence has been with superin- 
tendents of education of the various States ? 

Mr. Magill. Yes, sir. 

^enator Smith. How long terms do they have in the several 
States, the superintendents? 

Mr. Magill. I think it is generally four years. That is the generial 
rule. 

Mr. Donovan. Will you please explain the personnel and organi- 
zation of the National Education* Association? I am not familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Magill. The National Education Association was organized 
over 60 years ago, and is an organization of the educators of the 
country. Its objects are, as stated in its charter granted by Congress, 
to elevate the standards of the profession of teaching, and to pro- 
mote education throughout the United States. We have a memoer- 
ship of about 35,000. It is purely voluntary in every way. The 
teachers of the United States belong to it, and it is purely democratic 
in its organization. 

Mr. Donovan. And what is the requirement of the membership ? 

Mr. Magill. Anyone who is actually engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession m«,y be a member. 

Mr. Donovan. What branch of the teaching profession? 

Mr. Magill. Any line of the teaching profession; that takes in 
colleges, normals, public schools, and private schools. 

The Chairman. Its annual report I regard as the greatest collec- 
tion of educational philosophy extant in the world. 

Mr. Magill. A Congressman asked me the other day how I could 
explain the fact that in the 48 different systems of education in the 
48 different States in the United States there was such a similarity 
in the courses of study. My answer was — ^not merely to put in some- 
thing here for my organization — ^that the National Education Asso- 
ciation is the best reason for that ; that for 60 years it has been meet- 
ing here in America in annual convention. Last week we met in 
Milwaukee, with teachers from every State in attendance. We have 
committees who reported on courses of study. These committee 
reports are published in the volume of proceedings, and I think 
that they are the unifying element of all the systems in the States. 
You will bear in mind that this is purely a voluntary organization 
and that it is not at all mandatory. 

Senator Kenyon. Let me refer you again to subdivision (6), page 
8, section 10, in regard to compulsory school attendance. They are 
required to attend some school. It requires all children between the 
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ages of 7 and 14 to attend some school for at least 24 weeks a year. 
Is that limited to the public schools ? 

Mr. Magill. No ; that would be either public or parochial. There 
is a law quite similar to that in a great manv of the States. In 
Illinois, which is my State, the requirement is the same. 
' Senator Kenton. What I was trying to get at is that the bill does 
not discriminate against the parochial school. 

Mr. Maoill. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Donovan. Well, how would 'that apply to Utah, to the Moi*- 
mon schools? 

Mr. Maqill. How is that ? 

Mr. Donovan. Would it apply to Utah, and to the Hebrew schools, 
and the Catholic schools, and the Mormon schools, and any or all of 
tbem? 

Mr. Maqill. Absolutely; yes. Now. there is another thing that is 
very important, and that is the distrioution of the funds. The dis- 
tributions of tne funds are made by the State legislatures. The 
funds for all of these purposes go to the State treasurer, and they 
can only be paid by the State treasurer on the signature of the chief 
educational authority of the State, as determined by the legislature. 

Senator Kenton. If a State provides 

Mr. Maoill ^interrupting) . The bill states that the distribution of 
the fund shall oe by legislative authority. 

Senator Kenton. If a State provides that funds may be given to 
private institutions, then Federal money will go to ^uch private 
institutions, will it not? 

Mr. Magill. The only provision in this act regarding that is the 
one which has been read twice, that all the educational facilities 
encouraged by the provisions of this act shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the legally constituted educa- 
tional authorities. That is, the legally constituted State and local 
educational authorities of the State. Now, if the State should make a 
private school a legally constituted educational authority, that would 
end it. But it would have to be a legally constituted educational 
authority, however, within that State. 

Senator Bankhead. This bill does not give the Cabinet officer any 
authority to review a decision of that kind ? 

Mr. Magill. No, sir; it does not. 

The Chajrman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Magill. 
We desire to adjourn to meet our President, and the time is begin- 
ning to be short, but I understand that Mr. Henry Sterling is here, 
ana we should like to hear from him for a few minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HENBT STEBUNO, LE0ISLATI7E BEPBE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE AMEBICAN FEDEBATION OF LABOB. 

Mr. Sterling* Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
shall take but a very few moments. I only wanted to get into the 
record the actual attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward this proposition and this particular bill. 

Mr. Towner. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt at this 
time, I want to say that Mr. Sterling is the — state what you are. 

131406—19 3 
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Mr. STBRiiiNG. Legislative representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Mr. Towner. And do you appear particularly in regard to this bill? 

Mr. Sterling. I do not appear for any one bill but for all of the 
bills in which the American Federation of Labor is interested. 

Mr. Towner. I wanted to get it into the record, and I wanted the 
committee to understand that Mr. Sterling has actively cooperated 
in the revision and formation of this bill. He has given most val- 
uable assistance to the committee in its revision, s(,nd that is not a 
casual interest with him but a very happy and beneficial interest. 
. Senator Walsh. I want to say that Mr. Sterling has been, more 
actively interested for legislation in behalf of the working classes in 
Massachusetts than any man we have to-day. 

Mr. Sterling. Gentlemen, it is very pleasant to have those kindly 
words. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do not want 
to take up the time of the committee to read this matter. Here is a 
long discussion of this proposition in reference to the Towner bill, as 
originally introduced by the executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and submitted as its report upon the subject to the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on June 9-23, 1919. Second, there is a discussion on the edu- 
cation of adult illiterates ; and, third, a long preamble and resolution 
introduced on the floor by one of the members. The last is the report 
of the committee on education of the convention on these particular 
matters I have enumerated. I would like to have those go into the 
record. , 

The Chairman. They may be published in the record at this point. 

Mr. Sterling. I would liKe to read the report of the committee or 
have it appear in the record. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, the report will be printed. 

(The report and resolutions referred to are here printed in the 
record in full as follows:) 

Report Made to Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Ati^ntic 

City, N. J., June 9-23, 1919. 

Resolutions Nos. 112 and 128, adopted by the last convention, each proposed 
a department of education. No. 128 asks for the appropriation of $100,0<W),000 
to be apportioned to the several States by a Federal department of education 
if one is created; or, that failing, by a Federal board upon which organize<I 
labor and education should be represented, such fund to apply only to the pay- 
ment of salaries of public-school teachers, including teachers of physical edu- 
cation and English to adults, under public-school supervision, after such State 
shall have satisfied the Federal department or special board that adequate 
standards are to be maintained. 

Much discussion and consideration was given to the development of a suitable 
bill, the result of which was the introduction in the House on January 30, 1919, 
at the request of the American Federation of Labor and the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, of what was known as the Towner educational bill, H. R. 

15400. 

In the meantime Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, had introduced into the 
Senate a bill for a similar purpose, S. 4987, sponsored by the National Educa- 
tional Association, which was subsequently withdrawn, and S. 5635 was sub- 
stituted. 

The Towner bill established a department of education with a secretary at 
its head who would be a member of the President's Cabinet. Authority is given 
by the bill to the President to transfer to the department such other educa- 
tional bureaus, commissions, boards, divisions, and branches as in his judi(- 
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ment ought to be administered by the department* of education. There are 
said to be more than 80 of them scattered through the various departments of 
the Federal Government. The bill makes it the specific duty of the depart- 
ment, of education to encourage the States in the development of public educa- 
tional facilities and authorizes investigation and research in the fields of 
illiteracy, immigrant education, physical and health education, preparation and 
supply of competent teachers. It authorizes the appropriation of $100,000,000 
annually to be apportioned among the States for the following purposes: 
J., To encourage the States in the removal of illiteracy, $7,500,000. 

2. To encourage the States in the Americanization of foreigners, $7,500,000. 

3. To encourage the States In the equalization of educational opportunities, 
and for the partial payment of teachers' salaries, providing better instruction, 
extending school terms, and otherwise providing equally good schools for all 
children, $50,000,000. 

4. To encourage the States in the promotion of physical and health educa- 
tion and recreation, $20,000,000. 

5. To encourage the States in pi^pviding facilities for preparing and supply- 
ing better teachers, $15,000,000. 

The appropriations are allotted to the States on condition that f the State, or 
local authority, or both, shall furnish an equal amount for each specified pur- 
I)ose, in addition to the amount heretofore expended by the State for such 
purpose. The administration and control of education is left entirely to the 
States, and to local authorities, the Federal Government exercising supervision 
only to an extent necessary to see that the several amounts appropriated are 
used by the States for the purposes specified in the art. The bill provides that 
the funds allotted to the several States shall be paid quarterly to the respec- 
tive State treasurers, and di^ursed on the order of the State's chief educa- 
tional authority, as designated by the State legislature. 

Many copies of the Towner bill and a brief analysis were distributed. This 
wide distribution brought some criticisms in regard to minor details. All 
these were carefully considered and a redraft of the bill embodied such changes 
as seemed to be wise in the light of the criticisms. 

No action was taken by the House Committee on Education on the Towner 
bill, but it is hoped that favorable action may be secured at an early date. 
While some opposition developed, in the main the expressions of opinion were 
l»vorable to the measure. 

Kducation of Adult Illiterates. 

S. 4185, referred to in the report of the executive council to the St. Paul 
convention and indorsed by that body, required the commissioner of education 
to devise methods and promote plnns for the eliminutlon of adult illiteracy in 
the United States. The bill jjrovided in substance that the commissioner of 
education under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall devise 
efficient economic nietho<Is for teaching adult illiterates and men and women 
of meager education in the United States, promote plans for the elimination of 
illiteracy, and the extension of education among tlie adult population, and 
cooperate with State, county, district, and municipal education officers and 
others in such work. The bill was reported out favorably from the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on March 25, 1918. Representative Bank- 
head introduced a similar bill into the House and the Committee on Educa- 
tion reported favorably upon it, but no further action was taken in eitlier 
House, except that in the Senate on April 1, 1918, the amount proposed to be 
expended for the purpose was increased by amendment from $50,0(X) to $100,000. 

On January 28, 1919, Senator Smith of Georgia introduced another bill upon 
illiteracy, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau of 
Education, to cooperate with the States and with other Federal agencies, in 
the education of illiterates. This measure proposed appropriations of $18,- 
500,000 to be expended in cooperation with the States which appropriated 
equal amounts, in the elimination of adult illiteracy. This bill was reported 
favorably in the Senate on February 27, but no further action was taken on it. 

The great need of this legislation is indicated by the fact that out of 1,552,250 
soldiers examined at 28 stations, 386,196, or 24.9 per cent, were classified as 
unable to read and understand newspapers and write letters home. 
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Report of the CoMMirrEK on Education. 

Secretary Still man, secretary of the committee, reported as follows : 

Resolution No. 123 — ^By Delegate Charles B. Stillman, of the American 
Federation of Teachers : 

Whereas in accordance with the instructions of the last convention the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor, w^orking with the 
American Federation of Teachers and the National Educational Association, 
has cooperated in the preparation and introduction of the education bill 
(H. R. 7), which creates a Federal department of education, and appro- 
priates $100,000,000 to be apportioned among the States to aid in the pay- 
ment of more adequate teachers' salaries, in the equalization of educational 
opportunities, in the removal of illiteracy, in Americanization of immigrants, 
in physical education, and in the preparation of competent teachers ; and 

Whereas the present period of reconstruction is revealing even more clearly 
than the preceding period of the war the need for a national educational 
policy to secure coordination among the States and to promote national 
welfare, efficiency, and unity; and 

W'hereas the threatened collapse of our schools, which influenced the action of 
the last convention, is still more imminent now through the forcing out of 
our best teachers by the thousands by sheer economic pressure and through 
the refusal of young men and women of ability and independent spirit to 
prepare themselves for a calling which does not offer a self-respecting liv- 
ing; and 

Whereas the ultimate national need is for educated manhood and womanhood, 
a need which will become more urgent In the period we are entering ; and 

Whereas the recent past has forced upon us a realization of the necessity of 
more effective physical education, of the removal of illiteracy, and of the 
Americanization of immigrants; and 

Whereas in the fields of vocational and agricultural education the value of 
the stimulus to the States of Federal appropriations available to a State 
on its meeting specified standards and on the appropriation by that State 
of equal amounts has been proved by experience : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-ninth convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, in conformity with the recommendation of the preceding convention, 
indorse the educational bill (H. R. 7), and instruct the president and executive 
council to use the full influence of the American Federation of Labor in its 
support. 

Upon those portions of the executive council's report under the above captions 
( pp. 82 and 83 ) and on the above resolution the committee reported as follows : 

The committee considered the sections of the executive council's report on 
" Education " and " Education of Adult Illiterates," and resolution 123 together, 
since they deal with the same subject matter. After careful study of the 
educational bill (H. R. 7), your committee heartily commends the executive 
council and the American Federation of Teachers for the part they have taken 
in the preparation and introduction of that bill. The people of the country are 
realizing now as never before that a democracy must depend primarily upon an 
educated citizenship for its very life, and that the Nation as a whole i^ under 
even deeper obligation to the schools than is any section of the Nation in 
recognition of that fact, the educational bill provides for a Federal department 
with a Secretary in the I*resident's cabinet, and assigns to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a small proportion of the total cost of our public-school system. But 
recognizing with equal force the value of local initiative and experimentation 
within the various States, which is an essential part of the genius of our 
American institutions, the bill safeguards local autonomy, providing that all 
the educational facilities encouraged by its provisions shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the legally constituted S[tate and local 
educational authorities within the several States. 

Your committee also calls attention of the convention to the effective co- 
ordination under one broad agency in a comprehensive measure of all Federal 
educational activities. Including Americanization, removal of illiteracy, and 
physical education, as contrasted with piecemeal, separate treatment of those 
closely connected subjects. 

The committee concurs in resolution 123, recommends its adoption by the 
convention, and further recommends that this convention ask all affiliated State 
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and local central bodies to urge vigorous support of the education bill (H. R. 7) 
upon their Congressmen. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

Mr. Stebung. I am not going to indulge in any personal remarks 
to any extent, but I would like to raise the question, which will be 
raised in the Senate and in the House, as to whether we are a nation 
or an aggregation ; and as to whether the 25,000,000 children who are 
attending school are the children of our nation or the children of 
the localities merely in which they are born and being reared; 
whether we are responsible as a Nation to those children to give 
them a fair chance in life, or whether we are not; whether it is some- 
body else's business, the business of our neighbors or local authori- 
ties. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that those, above all questions, 
are distinctively national questions. When we wanted those boys 
to offer their lives on the battle fields they were our Nation's boys, 
and if they are our boys in school, are we going to give them the 
chance that they ought to have ? 

This action of this convention of the American Federation of 
Labor is merely another action of a long series of declarations and 
urgent requests that better opportunities be given to those 25,000,000 
children of laboring people in t^iis country, so that they may become 
broader and better and more efficient citizens. And that is the appeal 
we make to you, and through you to Congress, for the passage of this 
bill, so as to give our children a better chance in life and to make 
amends for some of the neglect that we have perpetrated on former 
children. 

Mr. Donovan. I got the impression from your remarks which I 
do not think you desire to convey — ^that, so far as the educational 
system is concerned, you wanted it to be dominated and radiated 
from Washington and to do away with the local control of schools. 

Mr. Sterling. If there is anything I said that could be perverted 
into or distorted into such a thought, I would be glad to eliminate 
that, for I know that I have no such thought in mind. I have the 
thought of encouraging, stimulating, and assisting financially the 
whole country, the children of the whole country, and not domi- 
nating or undertaking to control education or to centralize it. My 
thought is that Uncle Sam's duty is to his children, and every child 
bom in every locality and every State is a child of his and deserves 
his assistance to a decent education. 

Mr. Towner. In that connection I would like to state this, which 
is a very significant thing with regard to national education. During 
this war the largest and most generous appropriation evef passed 
by the English Parliament was passed when the Fisher bill was 
adopted. They have taken both in England and in France — ^they 
have both — ^they have both made most remarkable educational ad- 
vancement that was ever taken by any nation, and that is to extend 
the period of free education from 14 to 18 years. In other words, 
they have gone far beyond what we have in this matter by allowing 
the education to extend through the grades and the high schools, 
and have gone farther than they ever did before in the history of 
these countries, and they have done it under conditions of financial 
embarrassment such as we do not dream of. 

(Thereupon, at 11.40 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 8 
o'clock p. m. of the same day, July 10, 1919.) 
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THXrBSDAY, JULY 10, 1919. 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 

AND House Committee on Education, 

Washington^ D, G. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the United States Sen- 
a,te and the Committee on Education of the House of Representatives 
met, pursuant to adjournment, at 8 o'clock p. m., in room 201, Senate 
Office Building. 

Present: Senators Keny on and Smith ; Representatives Fess (chair- 
man), Towner, and Donovan. 

Also present: Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, Colo., State 
superintendent of schools of Colorado and former president of the 
National Education Association; Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers' 
College, Columbia University, New York City, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association during the past year ; Dr. J. Y. Joyner, 
Halei^h, N. C, former State superintendent of schools of North 
Oarolma ; Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Richmond, Va., president of William 
and Mary College; Dr. John A. H. Keith, president State Normal, 
Indiana, Pa. ; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State superintendent 
of schools of Washington and president of the National Education 
Association; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky., president 
Illiteracy Commission of Kentucky ; Mrs. Mary C. Wood, New York 
City, chairman legislative committee General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Mrs. Edward F. Buchner, Baltimore, Md., vice chairman 
education committee General Federation of Women's Clubs ; Charles 
B. Stillman, Wilmette, 111., president American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Walter R. Siders, Pocatello, Idaho, superintendent of schools; 
Lv V. Lampson, Washington, D. C., vice president American Federa- 
tion of Teachers ; J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C, secretary Na- 
tional Education Association; Henry Sterling, representing the 
American Federation of Labor; and Hugh S. Magill, representing 
the National Education Association. 

The joint committee then proceeded to a further consideration of 
the bills (H. R. 7 and S. 1017) to create a department of education, to 
authorize appropriations for the conduct of said department, to 
authorize the appropriation of money to encourage the States in the 
promotion and support of education, and for other purposes. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. I do not think 
it is necessary to wait for the other members of the committee to come 
in, and if it wijl be agreeable to the members here we will proceed. 
We will first hear from Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State superin- 
tendent of schools of Colorado. 
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Mrs. Bradford. If the committee please, may I waive my place at 
this time? Dr. Joyner leaves at 9 o'clock, and I do not leave until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. Under these circumstances, I should be pleased 
to yield to Dr. Joyner. 

The Chairman. The committee will be very glad to hear from Dr. 
Joyner, whom I remember some years a^o as president of the 
National Education Association. 

Senator Smith. And we have heard from him once before very 
splendidly on the bill. 

STATEMENT OF DE. J. T. JOTNEE, EALEIOH, N. C, FOBHER STATE 

SUPEEINTENDENT OF NOETH CAEOUNA. 

Dr. Joyner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
very much obliged f pr the courtesy of Mrs. Bradford and of the com- 
mittee, making it possible for me to leave to-night at 9 o'clock, hav- 
ing been away for nearly two weeks in the harvesting season, which 
means a great deal to a farmer. 

I shall address my remarks, if I may, to the question of equaliza- 
tion of educational, opportunities for the rural population. Since my 
last appearance before you I feel that I have qualified myself a little 
better to speak on that question, for after an educational service of — 
I am almost afraid to say how many years — ^nearly 40 years, beginning 
as a boy of 19, 1 laid down the book for the hoe on the 1st of Janu- 
ary and became a countryman^ and I have been studying this problem 
from a somewhat different viewpoint since then. 

Now, I am going to jump in and fire away with what I have in 
mind. One thing I have learned from my farm experience — ^there are 
two things that I have learned — ^that I am in daily absorption of,, and 
the first is the appreciation of the inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity for the country boys and girls on my own farm, and it comes a 
little closer to me. Another thing th,at I have learned is that if we 
are to keej) the country people in the country and stop this dis- 
astrous drain upon its best blood and its best leadership by the city, 
and the continual reduction of the country population, we have got 
to build in the country a rural civilization that shall satisfy the coun- 
try people or they are going where they can find that. 

Aiiother thing that I have learned is that if we are to do that and 
to lead the country people educationally, intellectually, socially, and 
spiritually, so as to build up a satisfying rural civilizai:ion, we have . 
got to do it through the education of the country. And we can not 
do it with the inadequate rural schools that we now have. 

I shall content mjrself , then, with calling your attention to some of 
these inequalities existing in rural education for the rural population 
to-day, afid some suggestions as to the means of removing them. I 
do not need to detain you long with them. All of the men who know 
anything about education in this Nation realize that the greatest edu- 
cational inequalities existing in the Nation to-day are to be found in 
the rural States and rural communities. I shall simply call your at- 
tention to these as shown by the statistics so ably compiled by Dr. 
Keith, and I will ask you to let them speak for me more convincingly 
than any words of eloquence I could present to this committee to- 
night. 
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You will find from those figures and from figures compiled in scmie 
of these bulletins, notably the one on rural education, the following 
facts : That 58.5 per cent of the people of this country, of this Nation, 
dwell in the country or in country villages under 2,500 inhabitants — 
more than half of the people of this country — ^that 62.3 per cent of 
the children enrolled in the public schools of this Nation are coun- 
try children 

The Chairman (interrupting). Pardon me for interrupting you, 
Dr. Joyner, but is that now the number? 

Dr. JorNBR. Those are the latest statistics available, and have been 
compiled by the census and the United States Bureau of Education. 

Senator Kenyon, Do you mean entirely outside of the cities? 

Dr. JoYNKR. I think that includes those in country villages under 
2,600 inhabitants. I think that the census runs that way. I think 
tha,t it has been estimated that at least one-third of the population 
of the country lives in the open country, outside of any villages or 
city. 

Now, gentlemen, I call your attention to two or three things 
brought out by that, and one other fact : These figures will show that 
the proportion of children of the country population is greater than 
the proportion of children of the urban population. These figures 
will show that notwithstanding 58 per cent of the population is rural 
and 62 per cent of the enrollment of children is rural, and only 45 
per cent of the annual expenditures for salaries for teachers is for 
rural teachers. Those figures speak for themselves. 

The further fact you will find in these bulletins and in these 
tables is that the rural schools for the rural population are inefficient 
in nearly all the essentials of efficient schools, more inefficient than 
the others. You will find that the average terms of the rural school 
is more than two months less than is the average terms of the others. 
You will find that the averagjB salary is far below the others. The 
exact facts and figures you will get here, and I will not detain you 
with that. You will find that the rural schools are far more ineffici- 
ent in buildings and in equipment, in supervision and in administra- 
tion, in trained teachers, very few of them ever having had any 
professional training, only the essentials, and consequently you will 
find that the rural schools are behind the other schools of this 
country. 

The Chairman. Is that not inevitably so. Dr. Joyner? 

Dr. Joyner. Yes, sir; I think so. 

The Chairman. Well, now, as to this bill ; do you think that this 
bill will help the situation to any great extent? 

Dr. JoFNER. Mr. Chairman, it will help it, I think, as I hope to 
diow you a little later on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in length of 
terms, in teachers, in buildings and equipment, in supervision and 
administration, and in practically all the essentials of efficient schools 
the rural population are behind the urban population of this country. 

Now, if you will examine these figures a little further you will 
find this fact, that as a rule the wealth per capita of population, 
and the wealth per capita of school children, is in an inverse pro- 
portion to the percentage of rural population, with a few exceptions 
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helped by cooperation. That great problem is too big to be solved 
by either the community or the State or the Nation, but must be solved 
only by the cooperation of all three. The obligation is a threefold ob- 
ligation and the burden is a threefold burden. Every childl born into 
the world in this Nation is the child of the Nation, the child of the 
State, and the child of the community. Stat;e, community, and Nation 
will profit "by his education, and State, community, and Nation will 
suffer by his ignorance. The obligation, therefore, for his education is 
a threefold obligation. It can be accomplished, and anything approxi- 
mating educational opportunity can be secured in a Nation like ours, 
with its great diversity of population, of wealth, of climate, and of 
national resources, only through the cooperation of these three gov- 
ernmental agencies upon which the obligation rests jointly. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not mean to detain you with that discussion 
any longer. The facts will justify all that I have said. 

Mr. Towner. I would like to know whether or not. Dr. Joyner, you 
would sanction this observation I have made by a visit to some of the 
consolidated schools. I have wondered at the wonderful eificiency 

Dr. Joyner (interrupting). Sir? 

Mr. Towner (continuing). And the splendid opportunities that 
those schools afforded. I would rather have my children educated 
in one of those modern consolidated country schools than to have them 
go to any city schck)l in the country. 

Dr. Joyner. Yes ; and with anything like equal educational facili- 
ties in the country, the opportunities for education in the country 
will be better than will be the opportunities in the town. What I 
am contending for is a similar equalization. Unfortunately you will 
find that statistics show that practically two-thirds of the schools 
of this country are one-teacher schools. Consolidation costs more in 
building and equipment and transportation, but it gives very much 
better results and therefore is cheaper in the long run, if you meas- 
ure by educational results. But with the necessary amount of 
money to bring about consolidation in the States, some of them will 
never get it. 

The CHAHtMAN. I would like to know whether this centraliza- 
tion 

Dr. Joyner (interrupting). It is one of the ways of equalizing 
educational opportunity in the rural population. 

The Chairman. And where we try to centralize throughout the 
country, are you sure that that can not be done by the States them- 
selves ? 

Dr. Joyner. No ; I think that many of the States would not have 
the money to do that successfully, and certainly not as successfully 
as some of the other States. One of the reasons why it is slow in its 
progress is the lack of funds. 

Then there is another thing for you to think about, gentlemen, if 
you will : Efficient education in the country costs more than efficient 
education in the city. For this reason, the sparsity of population 
under the present conditions certainly requires a larger nimiber of 
teachers. You will notice in the statistics that a larger number of 
teachers are required for the sparse population than for the dense 
population, and one teacher can teach more children in a consolidated 
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school than could be taught by one teacher in a sparse population. 
The way to overcome that is the way that you suggested, hut it costs 
for transportation, and you can overcome that by bringing the 
larger number together, whereby you get better educational facili- 
ties and some saving in the number of teachers. 

Now, gentlemen, I have detained you long enough. Something 
has been said about $100,000,000 being a large amount for the accom- 
plishment of the equalization of educational opportunity. I want to 
say this in conclusion, and leave this with you : This Nation, gentle- 
men, would be unworthy of the proud place it holds as the leading 
democracy in a democracised world, and will find it impossible to 
hold that place, unless it gives to every child in the Nation equal 
opportunity, an equal chance, to bring out all that is within him, 
for his own sake, for the Nation's sake, for the State's sake, for the 
community's sake, for his Creator s sake. 

We are hearing much about peace in these days. God grant that 
we shall find it for all the world, but I declare to you, as my last 
word, gentlemen, if it be my last, that there shall be no peace on 
earth and good will among men until the principles of the Prince 
of Peace are imbued in the hearts and minds of the children of this 
generation through the proper sort of education. I do not wonder 
that the Prince of Peace himself, when he trod this sin-cursed earth 
of ours, should have chosen the little child and should have said of 
him, " Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." I do not wonder that 
the inspired old prophets, looking through the vistas to come, should 
have seen and understood that, when he foresaw that peace should 
cover the face of the earth, and the lion and lamb should lie down 
together, and a little child should lead them. 

But talk about $100,000,000 for giving an equal chance for every 
child in this Nation to develop all that is within it ! Let it cost what 
it may. If it can not be done in any other way — and I have tried to 
show you that it can not — it is worth all it costs, and more, and we 
will be recreant to our duty if we do not provide it for the stimula- 
tion and aid of the States and the communities that are trying to 
give their children a chance to be somebody and do something in the 
world through equality of educational opportunity in this great 
democracy. 

The Chairman. I think that I ought to suggest to Mr. Magill, who 
is in charge here, that I think the committee is willing to listen to 
anyone as long as anyone wants to speak, but perhaps we had better 
limit the time of each person, and I think I had better make a sug- 
gestion to Mr. Magill along that line. 

Mr. Magill. I think that 10 or 15 minutes would be ample. I do 
not want to set any limit, but I think that the statement of the chair- 
man is to the point. 

The Chairman. The committee hesitates to limit the time, only it 
would be better if we could get through quickly. 

Mr. Magill. With that general understanding, I think that those 
who follow will take co^izance of the chairman's suggestion. 

The Chairman. We will next hear from Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, former president of the National Education Association and 
present State superintendent of schools of Colorado. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MAEY C. C. BEADFOBD, STATE SUPEEM- 
TENBENT OF SCHOOLS OF COLORADO AND FORMER PRESIDEKT 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs. Bradford. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 

Eerhaps I can make my position on this bill clear to every person, 
ut I was thinking of the way in which I have touched the schools 
of this Nation, and of the activities which have led me into touch 
with education. 

First, I have touched the schools through their teachers. I was 
first a teacher, and then a county superintendent, and I am now 
serving my fourth term as State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Colorado. 

Mr. Donovan. And how long is each term ? 

Mrs. Bradford. Two years. I am on my seventh' year as superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Then I have touched the schools a? 
president or the National Education Association. I have touched 
them as a mother, which i^ a very important way, and I am at present 
touching them as a grandmother. I now have grandchildren in the 
public schools in Denver. I have touched the schools as a teacher 
as well as a school official, and in all that I have tried to do for my 
very big family of children I have found that the work that each 
State can do for its own children can only be brought to perfect 
fruition by the State functioning as a part of the Nation, and the 
Nation cooperating with the State in recognition of the welfare of 
the children that belong to the Nation as well as to the States. You 
have heard much to-night about the consolidated schools. They are 
increasing in my State at the rate of four or five a month. 

Mr. Donovan. Will you expand a little about the system of con- 
solidated schools? I must confess that I do not know as much as I 
would wish about them. 

Mrs. Bradford. Yes ; but I wanted to talk about the bill. I wanted 
to ask you with all mj^ heart and with all my soul and with all my 
brain, as a State superintendent, as a teacher — ^bex?ause I think I am 
j=till teaching — as a mother and a grandmother, and a good citizen, to 
report this bill out, because I believe with all my heart and mind 
and soul that it is the greatest and most constructive piece of legis- 
lation that has come before this Nation for many, many years. 1 
say that, gentlemen, because it deals with the greatest asset of the 
Nation, the child. It deals with those without whom — ^unless they 
can be taught to work hard and live heartily — the Nation can not 
by any possibility live. It is the most important bill that has ever 
come before you, because it takes the children and says that the 
Nation is interested in them, and that the Nation exists for the 
children. 

I want to come back to the bill and tell you gentlemen why I have 
dreamed by night and worked by day, and talked day and night, for 
this bill, for I have been worlring with each new Congress. I be- 
lieve that it is one of the necessary adjustments after the war, and 
1 will put education to the fore. 

One gentleman wants to know something about the consolidated 
school. Consolidation means that two or three or more districts vote 
to come together and form one district, with a large school instead of 
a number of small schools. By the larger means of taxation there is 
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more money to do that with. It is possible to take the child by trans- 
portation to the school. In my own State it is necessary for the 
majority — we will say that five districts are going to be consoli- 
dated — and it must be a majority vote of each one oi the districts 
before they can be consolidated. Then you put together all the re- 
sources of these five districts and you establish a central school, to 
which the children are taken by transportation. We have one in the 
San Louis, Valley, which has 16 teachers, pays its superintendent 
$3,000, and the minimum salary paid teachers there is $1,500 a year, 
in that particular school. There is a community church and a com- 
munity farm, and there are homes for the superintendent and his 
family, and there are places of meeting for all. 

The Chairman. How extensive is the curriculum in that school ? 

Mrs. Bradford. It is just as good as it is in the Denver schools, and 
it is modified in such a way that it meets the requirements of the 
country life and develops the children for functioning in country 
life. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to talk much longer, but I do want 
to s^,y something that will induce this committee to report this bill 
out. I believe that something should be said of the way in which the 
bill was drawn. While I was president of the National Education 
Association, I appointed a commission for that purpose. That coni- 
mission has been acting as a continuing and contributing body, rep- 
resenting the teachers of the United States, for nearly two years now. 
The commission had scarcely come into existence before we found that 
we must have a law of this kind. 

I had taken the bill of Senator Owen, providing for a department 
of education, and I had written 2,000 letters myself, in order to try 
to stir up the country about that bill. The commission decided to 
prepare its own bill, and it has been revised three or four times. 
The American Federation of Labor has helped on it and has done 
most magnificent work. The laboring people are very naturally 
greatly interested in it, because a majority of the pupils in the public 
schools of the United States are children of the laboring people. 
And I think that those children have a right to the best education. 
We must teach every boy and girl that every human being must be 
willing to render to society a service. The bill came into existence 
in that way. and we believe that it has been perfected with the co- 
operation OI the various organizations until now it meets the needs 
of the present and will help us to meet and take care of the adjust- 
ments of the future, in order that the country may fulfill its grand 
destiny. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say a word about 
the club women and the Federation of Women's Clubs. They have 
shown a tremendous interest in this bill. The women of this Nation 
are back of this bill. The women of this Nation are back of it be- 
cause you can not sway the great mass of women to the right or to 
the leit when the interests of the children are at stake. When they 
take the child into consideration they think absolutely straight. 
They brush aside everything that is nonessential and their only 
thought is, " Is it going to be for the best interests of all the chil- 
dren ? " The mothers of this country are unselfish. The mothers of 
this country do not want to give things to their own children that 
the\^ are not willing to give to the children of all the people. They 
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believe that it will be possible to teach the children; that it will be 
possible to develop the children; that it will be possible to train their 
bodies and train their minds so that they will grow straight and 
develop the best that there is in them. 

Mr. Donovan. From your experience as superintendent of schools 
do you think that the schools of the State of Colorado would be 
benefited by the passing of this bill; and if so, in what way? I 
would like your opinion as superintendent. 

Mrs. BRAoroRD. It would result in better-trained teachers, for one 
thing. That is a great thing at the present time — ^better-trained 
tea,cners and better-paid teachers. Somebody, sometime to-day, while 
I was here in the room, made reference to the Bureau of Education 
and asked, "Why can not the Bureau of Education do all these 
things?" Now, no small bureau has the prestige and the power 
necessary to carry out these things. 

Mr. Donovan. Just another question: Does not the initiative for 
the increase of pay for the teachers remain still with the cities, even 
if this bill does go into effect? 

Mrs. Bradford. Yes; but there will be more money for them, for 
the reason that for every dollar that is appropriated for the raising 
of the teachers' salaries by the Nation the State will give another 
dollar. 

Mr. Donovan. But would not the State have to increase its appro- 
priation. • 

Mrs. Bradford. Surely ; that is what it should do. 

Mr. Donovan. I agree with you. 

Mrs. Bradford. And better-trained teachers and better-paid teach- 
ers will make better-trained children and will make for good citizen- 
ship. 

Senator Kenyon. Suppose this bill were to pass, and suppose that 
you were made secretary of education, which I think would be a very 
good thing for the country, how would you take this now and go 
ahead in order to accomplish what you wish to accomplish? How 
Avould you go about it? 

Mrs. Bradford. Well, Senator Kenyon, you have given me a very 
large order. If I were in the position you say, I should first try to 
gather about me people who had a vision so broad and knowledge so 
accurate and consecration so fervent that they would be of very 
great assistance in planning the work; and I would set to work to 
study the possibilities, in order that we could do this thing immedi- 
ately according to the provisions of the bill. You will see that there 
are various ways set forth in the bill itself how it shall be done. 
What the secretary would need would be vision, some professional 
knowledge, capacity for hard Avork, and to absolutely refuse to be 
swayed to the right or left. 

Mr. Donovan. In other words, you would not be a politician? 

Mrs. Bradford. Well, now, I do not like to have politicians abused. 
I do not think that they ought to be abused. Government is a science, 
an art — ^the art of governing organized communities so that right- 
eousness may prevail — and the right kind of politicians are those 
who will lend their efforts so that an honest government can prevail. 

Mr. Donovan. Tlie politicians and the teacher are not in the same 
high class. 
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STATEMENT OF DK. OEOBOE D. STEATEB, TEACHEBS COLLEGE, 
COLUHBIA XTNIVEBSITY, NEW TO&E CITT, BETIEINO PBESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will next hear from Dr. Gteorge D. 
Strayer, of Columbia University, the retiring president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. ^ 

Dr. Strayer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
came to a consideration of the problem that is before us in this bill 
out of an experience that began in the rural schools of Pennsylvania 
and that lasted through every type of educational experience until I 
became a member of the staff of the Columbia University, where it 
has been my obligation to study the administration of public educa- 
tion in the United States during the past fifteen years. 

As chairman of the commission on emergency in education, we 
gathered the facts with respect to education in the United States and 
found, as has been already suggested by Judge Towner and by Sena- 
tor Smith, that the particular emergencies which confront us in the 
United States at this time have to do with the overwhelming number 
of illiterates, the need foi' the Americanization of the foreigners who 
live among us, the training of teachers, the establishment of a pro- 
gram of physical education and health service, and the equalization 
of educational opportunity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I need not dwell upon any one 
of these except the question of the kind of teachers we have in Ameri- 
can schools. If all the normal schools and all the teachers colleges 
and the university courses that are organized for the purpose of 
training teachers were to work at full capacity and have their en- 
rollments increased so that they would be at full capacity, we would 
not be able this next year to turn out one-half of the number of teach- 
ers that will be required to fill the vacanies that will occur. 

Senator Kenyon. May I ask, Dr. Strayer, how is this bill going to 
help that? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, it devotes the money to the States, which the 
States can, in turn, meet, for the sake of providing more adequate 
facilities for the training of teachers. 

Senator Smith. And do you mean broader opportunities ? 

Dr. Strayer. And broader opportunities. 

Senator Smith. And more schools? 

Dr. Strayer. And more schools. 

Senator Smith. And more thorough technical training? 

Dr. Strayer. And more thorough technical training in the normal 
schools themselves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are two or three views 
that I want to present. In the United States last year one-fifth of 
all of the children went to school to teachers who had less than a 
high-school education. Think of that, gentlemen, one-fifth of all the 
children of the United States were in sdiools taught by teachers who 
had less than a high-school education. There is not another civilized 
people on earth of whom that may be said — no other group that we 
would consider civilized. 

Senator Smith. They went to school to teachers that had not even 
a high-school education? 

131405—19 4 
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Dr. Strater. They went to school to teachers who had less than a 
high-school education. 

Senator Smith. And what proportion of the teachers had been 
normal-school trained teachers 5 

Dr. Strayer. That is very difficult to figure, because the normal- 
school training in the various States is so variously defined. In some 
of the States it is possible to go from an eighth grade into a normal 
school, and in two years to be prepared as a teacher. Most of them 
are very generous in this matter. It would be entirely safe to say that 
not half of the teachers in the United States to-day have any profes- 
sional training. 

Now, that does not state all the case. There are tens of thou- 
sands of the teachers in the United States who go directly from the 
very inefficient schools in which they have received their education 
into the same schools as teachers. 

Let me tell you the story of a county superintendent whom I inet 
up in the State of Pennsylvania. He said that certain of the 
teachers that he was putting into his schools last year were totally 
unqualified. I said to him " What do you mean by that?" He said 
" I mean, for example, that one of the girls who took the examina- 
tion could not spell 24 out of the 25 words that I gave in the ex- 
amination. She lacked in qualifications in another respect," said 
he. " She spoke English with great difficulty." I said to him, 
"Then you could not possibly grant her a certificate, could you?" 
He said " Yes, because it was either that girl in that school or no 
teacher for that school that year." 

Now, gentlemen, thQ Department of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Education, called our attention to the fact that there 
were thousands of schools that were absolutely closed in the United 
States because there were no teachers, even with the most meager 
qualifications. 

Mr. Towner. We have a larger proportion of teachers in Iowa 
than in any other State in the Union, I believe ? 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Towner. And we have schools in every county of Iowa that 
have been unable to obtain teachers at all. 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Has it not been largely due to the salary question, 
and the fact that the Government has offered teachers inducements 
during the war which have been more attractive to the teachers and 
have made the teachers quit their work for those positions? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, Mr. Donovan, every economist with whom I 
have spoken in the past six months on this subject has said that the 
wages paid by the United States Government, and by the busine^ 
people in general, are wages that are going to* stand in the future. 
Tliey say that they have no doubt about that at all, and the wages 
of the teachers are not more than half of the National Government 
standard. 

The Chairman. I wish to say that Dr. Strayer is an expert on 
these matters, and I would like to ask him, what effect is that salary, 
that higher salary paid elsewhere and the lower salary paid the 
teachers, going to have on the effectiveness of teaching if it is not 
remedied? 
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Dr. Straybr. Why, in my State, if Congressman Donovan will 
forgive me for using the State of New York as an illustration. Our 
board of examiners in New York City very solemnly, before the 
war, passed a resolution to this effect : That those who sought to 
receive the training that is offered in our New York City training 
schools for teachers must qualify by being able to speaK English 
without too much of a foreign accent. That is where our low 
salaries for teachers have brought us in New York City, and that is 
where the salaries are bringing this Nation, to a place where it is a 
question whether the teacher can even speak English. The condi- 
tion is most deplorable. 

Senator Smith. It has been said that the average salary paid the 
teachers in the grammar schools is not over $50 a month 

Dr. Strater. The last statistics I have seen show that for the 
teachers in the grammar schools it was approximately $500 a year. 

Senator Elbnton. And the average for the whole coimtry for all 
of the teachers is about 

Dr. SiSAYBR. About $630 a year for all of them. 

The Chairman. And in 1916 it was lower than that, was it not ? 

Dr. Straybr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There is a question that I would like to have the 
doctor's opinion about — ^to have his opinion before the committee: 
We are now raising the standards for teachers, so that the teacher 
must have professional training in addition to a high-school educa- 
tion. How are we going to get teachers to take that training at the 
expense, which is mevitable, when they can go out and do other 
work and obtain much better salaries? 

Dr. Strater. There is only one answer to that question. The only 
thing that you can do is to make teaching attractive at least to the 
point of giving a person a living. This bill does two things : First, 
it provides that we shall encourage the schools which train the 
teachers. Half of the $100,000,000 appropriated shall be devoted 
solely to paying the salaries of the teachers on the condition that 
the States shall pay as much more. That is a very good beginning. 
We all work in our various callings because we like the work in 
which we are engaged, but when I go to the city of Philadelphia and 
find there that the teacher is on a wage so low that she can not have 
the services that the dentist should give her and can not have recrea- 
tion, nor have the time in which to improve herself professionally, 
I do not wonder that the standard of teaching drops lower and lower. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not want to take up the 
time of the committee with arguments not directly related to the bill 
itself 

Senator Kenyon. But, Dr. Strayer, in these hearings I am always 
looking forward to what will be asked us upon the floor. Now, this 
question will be asked of us on the floor : " Do you believe in taxing 
the people of all the country in order to pay the school-teachers, say, 
in Alabama ? " 

Dr. Strater. I am very glad that you asked that question. Senator 
Kenyon. I have the very good fortune to know a gentleman in New 
York, who is a very splendid gentleman and who pays in taxes to 
the United States Government fliis year something like $800,000, and 
I know that practically all of that man's income comes from the 
State of Arizona. I think that is the answer. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1919. 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 

AND House Committee on Education, 

Washington^ D, G. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the United States Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Education of the House of Representatives 
met, pursuant to adjournment, at 8 o'clock p. m., in room 201, Senate 
Office Building. 

Present: Senators Keny on and Smith ; Representatives Fess (chair- 
man), Towner, and Donovan. 

Also present: Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, Colo., State 
superintendent of schools of Colorado and former president of the 
National Education Association; Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers' 
College, Columbia University, New York City, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association during the past year ; Dr. J. Y. Joyner, 
Raleigh, N. C, former State superintendent of schools of North 
Carolina ; Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Richmond, Va., president of William 
and Mary College; Dr. John A. H. Keith, president State Normal, 
Indiana, Pa. ; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State superintendent 
of schools of Washington and president of the National Education 
Association; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky., president 
Illiteracy Commission of Kentucky ; Mrs. Mary C. Wood, New York 
City, chairman legislative committee General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Mrs. Edward F. Buchner, Baltimore, Md., vice chairman 
education committee General Federation of Women's Clubs ; Charles 
B. Stillman, Wilmette, 111., president American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Walter R. Siders, Pocatello, Idaho, superintendent of schools; 
Li^ V. Lampson, Washington, D. C., vice president American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C, secretary Na- 
tional Education Association; Henry Sterling, representing the 
American Federation of Labor; and Hugh S. Magill, representing 
the National Education Association. 

The joint committee then proceeded to a further consideration of 
the bills (H. R. 7 and S. 1017) to create a department of education, to 
authorize appropriations for the conduct of said department, to 
authorize the appropriation of money to encourage the States in the 
promotion and support of education, and for other purposes. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. I do not think 
it is necessary to wait for the other members of the committee to come 
in, and if it wijl be agreeable to the members here we will proceed. 
We will first hear from Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State superin- 
tendent of schools of Colorado. 

39 
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Senator Smith. The big wealth of the country is not drawn from 
the locality where the man resides, but from the whole country, and 
you think, then, that they can well contribute their just proportion 
in taking care of and educating the children of the whole country ? 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towner. Even though we tax the rich man who has no chil- 
dren to educate 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towner. And is not the education of the child in Alabama 
vital to the people of New York? 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir. I should have answered it in that way, too. 
I would like to say that the strength of the Nation is no greater than 
the opportunity given to all the children of the Nation wherever 
they are. And I would like to put it another way : The schools of 
Alabama are as necessary to the national defense as are the schools 
of the North or of New York. 

The Chairman. Let us assume that the people living in Pennsyl- 
vania are people who do not come from the various sections, but are 
generally from Pennsylvania. Assuming that is true, Pennsylvania 
will have some fault with this bill. How would you answer the people 
of Pennsylvania, whose wealth is -taxed for educational purposes 
and part of the proceeds distributed throughout other parts of the 
country ? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, I have been called upon to answer that in 
Pennsylvania several times. I have asked those people from Penn- 
sylvania what their obligation was during the past two years. I 
asked them whether they asked how many sons they sent to fight the 
battles of democracy. 1 asked them whether they asked how many 
dollars they spent to insure our freedom. They replied that they 
gave their everything, lOr would, in support of this Nation. Then I 
asked them if it is worth fighting to establish democracy in the world, 
is it worth fighting, and worth everything, to keep secure the foun- 
dations of democracv in the United States. 

Senator Smith. Passing from the question of citizenship and the 
duty of all the people to help in matters of this kind, is it not true 
that Pennsylvania sells her products from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and is it not true that they make their money out of the efforts of 
the people all over the country ? Is not that true everywhere, and is 
it not also true that as you develop the people in the various States 
everywhere that they will be better customers for Pennsylvania? 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir ; that is unquestionably true. 

Senator Smith. I will say that the wealthiest man in my State 
makes but a small portion of his money within the State, and he has 
an income of more than a million dollars a year, and he gets that 
income from all over the country. 

Dr. Stayer. Yes, sir. 

I would like to tell the committee, if I may, that in the develop- 
ment of this bill — and I think that both of the authors of the bill 
will agree with me — that it did not spring ready-made from the 
brow of anyone. It has been the subject of discussion and debate. 
It has been discussed in the councils of those who are interested in 
education, and among the citizens of the country. It was only after 
fc long period of struggle that it was possible to get the bill into the 
form that it now is, and only after conferences with interested men 
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everywhere that Senator Smith and Judge Towner introduced into 
the Congrep of the United States the bill as we now have it. I want 
my profession to go on record as having not merely advocated some- 
thing, but having worked upon it, having worked to bring it about. 
In the first place, we had the representatives of the States, 27 State 
superintendents, and we had the representatives of the normal 
schools, and the university schools, gathered around the table for days 
and for weeks, and then we went out into every part of the country 
and discussed the matter. I personally have been in 35 States. I 
think that I have talked to 100,000 teachers of the United States, and 
I have never yet had an adverse vote when this form of the bill has 
been presented to them, and after it has had their consideration. 

At the meeting of the department of superintendents of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Chicago last winter there were 4,500 
of the superintendents of the country, out of a total of 6,500, present 
at that meeting. They were the men and women who hold the posi- 
tions in the United States of supervision and administration. They 
were deeply interested in this bill, and they indorsed this bill as it 
now reads without a dissenting vote. 

There was a time when there were men and w^omen who could see 
faults in the proposition as it was originally presented, but I want to 
make it clear, if I can, that we have arrived at a bill, as the result of 
careful thinking and hard work'oji the part of everybody interested 
in it, that is satisfactory to the most critical. 

The Chairman. I rather anticipate that we will have to meet on 
the floor this sort of an opposition : That in th^ unsettled condition 
of the war, while money was being expended freely, the educational 
interests took up this cause and said, " While the getting is good, let 
us get something." We will have to meet that. 

Dr. Strayer. That argument has been presented to me, and I have 
answered it in this way: That the increased cost of living in the 
United States has increased to the point, or advanced to the point, 
that has made it necessary to increase the wages of the railroad 
employees $1,000,000,000 during the period of the war, and at the 
present time there is no proposal being made to reduce those wages. 
We spent $125,000,000 in one day for the sake of establishing 
democracy in this world. Think of that, and then think if $100,- 
000,000 in a year is very much money for such a purpose as contem- 
plated in this bill. I think the only just criticism is that it is too 
small. 

Senator Kenyon. I want to ask you a question that has troubled 
me about the bill. I realize that it is a very delicate question, but I 
believe that we might as well be frank about the thing. I have had 
a number of letters from bishops of the Catholic Church opposing 
this bill. Is there anything in this bill to injure in any way the 
parochial schools of any church? 

Dr. Strayer. I believe that most of the criticisms that have come 
from that source must have come from a misapprehension of the bilL 
Everyone of those criticisms has suggested the development of a 
highly centralized system of education, with ^reat power in the 
National Government, and the bill expressly provides that there need 
be no uniformity of methods and means, and it expressly provides 
that the States shall be the authority, and the administering of the 
funds that are provided shall be turned over to the States. 
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Senator Kenyon. And the private schools are not affected in any 
way at all by this bill, are they? 

Dr. Strayer. No, sir; except it requires that the English language 
shall be the basic language of instruction in all schools. 

Senator Smith. The State is required to conduct schools for chil- 
dren for such length of time each year, and the children can go to 
those schools or they can go to the parochial schools, and the child 
coming from the parochial schools gets credit for the time that he 
spends in those parochial schools just as much as though he were in 
the other schools ? 

Dr. Strayer. And the apportionment counts for all of the children. 
Mr. Towner. Let me make this further suggestion in regard to that 
matter. It has always been the policy of the Catholic Church to 
ask for a division of the funds for the^ parochial schools. We have 
no right to find any fault with that, and they ftre doing that now. 
Some objection has been made upon that ground, because we do not 
divide this fund. That is utterly impracticable, because we can not 
provide the funds for one denomination without doing it for other 
denominational or parochial schools, and if we attempted to do it 
there would be no end to it. 

Mr. Donovan. I heard suggested to-day the Fisher bill in Eng- 
land, and that there is a bill now pending before the Chamber of 
Deputies in France, and that those bills are largely of the same char- 
acter as this bill; and also in Germany this sort of educational ad- 
vantage is given in particular States. What have you to say as to the 
combining of the State control of the school system, as in vxermany? 
That would have a good deal of effect with my decision in the matter. 
I understood that they had the three heads, the church, the state, and 
the school, in one, and the Kaiser was the whole squeeze, and he got 
everything. 

Dr. Strayer. I think that one must always remember that the 
most important single element in the schools of Germany was the 
religious instruction given in them. I do not want to leave any 
misapprehension as to the place which war took in the German cur- 
riculum. I have attended many classes in the German schools, and 
I think that all we can say about the German schools pertinent to 
this bill is this: That if one were satisfied with the German phi- 
losophy, their school system was the most perfect system to put over 
that philosophy. 

If I may say a word about the Fisher bill, I would like to do so. 
I would like to read a paragraph from a declaration made by the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, minister of education, in support of his 
educational bill when it was before the English Parliament. You 
know that England at the beginning of the war permitted the chil- 
dren to leave the schools at 11 years of age. At the middle of the 
war, with 500,000 men dead on the battle fields of France, it met 
with this issue: How can we preserve the nation? The Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher said that there was only one way to preserve the 
nation, and that was through the education of the children, and 
his bill provided for complete full time up to 14 years of age for 
every child, and part time during daylight hours between 14 and 18 
years. Why did he do it? Why incur such an additional expense 
at that critical time? 
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•' It is always pertinent," says Mr. Fisher, " to ask whether we can 
afford to spend the money. But when we are considering a form of 
productive expenditure, which is not only an investment but an in- 
surance, that question can not stand alone. We must ask a supple- 
inentary question. We must ask not only whether we can afford to 
spend the money but whether we can afford not to spend the money. 
And the supplementary question is more important and more search- 
ing. The fact that in the middle of this great war, when the finances 
of this country are strained to the uttermost, the chancellor of the 
exchequer is willing to find nearly £4,000,000 of additional money 
for the development of public education is, I think, a sufficient indi- 
cation that the Government means business." 

I would like, if I may, to refer to a report 

Senator Smith. Was the Fisher bill adopted? 

Dr. Strayer. It was passed and is now a law. 

Senator Smith. And when was it passed? 

Dr. Strayer. It was passed in the third year of the war. 

Senator Kejsyon. And how much of an appropriation did that 
carry? It speaks of £4,000,000 that the chancellor of the exchequer 
was willing to find of additional money. 

Dr. Strayer. Well the appropriations are greater than that. It was 
$20,000,000 increase at this time. But the Fisher law ultimately car- 
ried very much more than that, because there is an interesting pro- 
vision in the bill which provides that wherever the local educational 
authority will cooperate with the National Government and estab- 
lish what we call the high-school grades for children of exceptional 
ability, such children shall enjoy not only the tuition but shall be 
maintained at the expense of the local educational authority, and the 
' National Government will help in the paymtnt of the bills. 

Senator Kenyon. Can you have a copy of the Fisher bill put into 
the record? 

Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir ; I shall be glad to do so. 

(The document above referred to is here printed in the record in 
full, as follows:) 

Education act, 1918 (ch. 39). An act to make further provision with respect to educa- 
tion in England and Wales and for purposes connected therewith. (Aug. 8, 1918.) 

Be it enacted hy the King's most excellent majesty, by and tcith the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and hy the authority of the same, as follotrs — 

NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

1. With a view to the establishment of a national system of public education 
available for all persons capable of profiting thereby, It shall be the duty of 
the council of every county and county borough, so far as their powers extend, 
to contribute thereto by providing for the progressive development and com- 
prehensive organization of education in respect of their area ; and with that 
object, any such council from time to time may, and shall vrhen required by the 
board of education, submit to the board schemes showing the mode in which 
their duties and powers under the education acts are to be performed and exer- 
cised, whether separately or in cooperation with other authorities. 

2. (1) It shall be the duty of a local education authority so to exercise their 
powers under part 3 of the education act, 1902, as — 

(a) To make or otherwise to secure adequate and suitable provision by means 
of central schools, central or special classes, or otherwise — 
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(i) For includlDg In tbe curriculum of public elementary schools, at appro- 
priate stages, practical instruction suitable to the ages, abilities, and require- 
"ments of the children ; and 

(H) For organizing in public elementary schools courses of advanced instruc- 
tion for the older or more intelligent children in attendance at such schools, 
including children who stay at such schools beyond the age of 14 ; 

(&) To make or otherwise to secure adequate and suitable arrangements 
under the provisions of paragraph (b) of subsection (1) of section 13 of the 
education (administrative provisions) act, 1907, for attending to the health 
and physical condition of children educated in public elementary schools ; and 

(0) To make or otherwise to secure adequate and suitable arrangements for 
cooperating with local education authorities for the purposes of part 2 of the 
education act, 1902, in matters of common interest, and particularly In re- 
spect of — 

(*) The preparation of children for further education in schools other than 
elementary and their transference at suitable ages to such schools ; and 

(ii) The supply and training of teachers ; and any such authority from time 
to time may, and shall when required by the board of education, submit to the 
board schemes for the exercise of their powers as an authority for the purposes 
of part 3 of the education act, 1902. 

(2) So much of the definition of the term " elementary school," in section 3^ 
of the elementary education act, 1870, as requires that elementary education 
shall be the principal part of the education there given shall not apply to such 
courses of advanced instruction as aforesaid. 

3. (1) It shall be the duty of the local education authority, for the purposes 
of part 2 of the education act, 1902, either separately or in cooperation with 
other local education authorities, to establish and maintain, or secure the estab- 
lishment and maintenance under their control and direction, of a sufficient 
supply of continuation schools in which suitable courses of study, instruction, 
and physical training are provided without payment of fees for all young per- 
sons resident in their area who are under this act under an obligation to attend 
such schools. 

(2) For the purposes aforesaid the local education authority from time to 
time may, and shall when required by the board of education, submit to the 
board schemes for the progressive organization of a system of continuation 
schools and for securing general and regular attendance thereat, and in pre- 
paring schemes under this section the local education authority shall have re- 
gard to the desirability of including therein arrangements for cooperati(»i with 
universities in the provision of lectures and classes for scholars for whom in- 
struction by such means is suitable. 

(3) The council of any county shall, if practicable, provide for the inclusion 
of representatives of education authorities for the purposes of part 3 of the 
education act, 1902, in any body of managers of continuation schools within the 
area of those authorities. 

4. (1) The council of any county before submitting a scheme under this act 
shall consult the other authorities within their county (if any) who are authori- 
ties for the purposes of part 3 of the education act, 1902, with reference to the 
mode in which and the extent to which any such authority will cooperate with 
their scheme, shall make a report to the board of education as to the cooperation 
which is to be anticipated from any such authority, and any such authorit>' 
may, if they so desire, submit to the board, as well as to the council of the 
ciounty, any proposals or representations relating to the provision or organiza- 
tion of education In the area of that authority for consideratin in connection 
with the scheme of the county. 

(2) Before submitting schemes under this act a local education authority 
shall consider any representations made to them by parents or other persons or 
bodies of persons interested and shall adopt such measures to ascertain their 
views as they consider desirable, and the authority shall take such steps to give 
publicity to their propoals as they consider suitable or as the board of education 

may require. 

(3) A local education authority in preparing schemes under this act shall 
have regard to any existing supply of efficient and suitable schools or colleges 
not provided by local education authorities and to any proposals to provide 
such schools or colleges. 

(4) In schemes under this act adequate provision shall be made in order to 
secure that children and young persons shall not be debarred from receiving 
the benefits of any form of education by which they are capable of profiting 
through Inability to pay fees. 
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5. (1) The board of education may approve any scheme (which term shall 
include an interim, provisional, or amending scheme) submitted to them under 
this act by a local education authority, and thereupon it shall be the duty of 
the local education authority to give effect to the scheme. 

(2) If the board of education are of oi^ion t^at a scheme does not make 
adequate provision in respect of all or any of the purposes to which the scheme 
I'elates, and the board are unable to agree with the authority as to what amend- 
ments {Should be made in the scheme, they shall offer to hold a conference with 
the representatives of the authority and, if requested by the authority, shall 
hold a public inquiry in the matter. 

(3) If thereafter the board of education disapprove a scheme they shall 
notify th^ authority, and if within one month after such notification an agree- 
ment is not reached they shall lay before Parliament the report of the public 
Inquiry (if any), together with a report stating their reasons for such disap- 
proval and any action which they intend to take in consequence thereof by way 
of withholding or reducing any grants payable to the authority. 

6. (1) For the purpose of performing any duty or exercising any power 
under the education acts, a council having .powers under those acts may enter 
into such arrangements as they think proper for cooperation or combination 
with any other council or councils having such powers, and any such arrange- 
ment may provide for the appoiniment of a joint committee or a joint body of 
managers for the delegation to that committee or body of managers of any 
powers or duties of the councils (other than the power of raising a rate or 
borrowing mo^ey), for the proportion of contributions to> be paid by each 
council, and for any other matters which ai^[)ear necessary for carrying out the 
arrangement. 

(2) The board of education may, on the application of two or more councils 
having powers under the education acts, by scheme provide for the establish- 
ment and (if thought fit) the incorporation of a federation for such purposes 
of any such arrangements as aforesaid as may be specified in the scheme as 
being purposes relating to matters of common interest concerning education 
which it is necessary or convenient to consider in relation to areas larger than 
those of Individual education authorities, and the powers conferred on councils 
by this section shall Include power to arrange for the performance of any 
educational or administrative functions by such a federation as if it were a 
joint committee or a joint body of managers; provided, that no council shall 
without its consent be included in a scheme establishing a federation, and no 
council shall be obliged to continue in a federation except in accordance with 
the provisions of a scheipe to which it has consented. 

(3) A scheme made by the board of education constituting a federation, and 
an arrangement establishing a joint committee or a joint body of managers, 
shall provide for the appointment of at least two-thirds of the members by 
councils having powers under the education acts and may provide either di- 
rectly or by cooperation for the inclusion of teachers or other persons of ex- 
perience in education and of representatives of universities or other bodies. 

(4) A scheme constituting a federation may on the application of one or more 
of the councils concerned be modified or repealed by a further scheme, and 
where a scheme provides for the discontinuance of a federation provision may 
be made for dealing with any property or liabilities of the federation. 

(5) Where any arrangement under this section provides for the payment 
of an annual contribution by one council to another the contribution shall, 
for the purposes of section 10 of the education act, 1902, form p^rt of the 
security on which money may be borrowed under that section. 

7. The limit under section 2 of the education act, 1902, on the amount to 
be raised by the council of a county out of rates for the purpose of education 
other than elementary shall cease to have effect. 

ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL AND EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

8. (1) Subject as provided in this act, no exemption from attendance at 
school shall be granted to any child between the ages of 5 and 14 years, and 
any enactment giving a power or imposing a duty to provide for any such 
exemption, and any provision of a by-law providing for any such exemption 
shall cease to have effect without prejudice to any exemptions already granted. 
Any by-law which names a lower age than 14 as the age up to which a parent 
shall cause his child to attend school shall have effect as if the age of 14 were 
substituted for that lower age. 
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(2) In section 74 of the elementary education act, 1870, as amended by 
section 6 of the elementary education act, 1900, 15 years shall be substituted 
for 14 years as the maximum age up to which by-laws relating to school attend- 
ance may require parents to cause their children to attend school, and any 
such by-law requiring attendance at school of children between the ages of 14 
and 15 may apply either generally to all such children or to children other 
than those employed in any specified occupations; provided, that it shall be 
lawful for a local education authority to grant exemption from the obligation 
to attend school to individual children between the ages of 14 and 15 for such 
time and upon such conditions as the authority think fit in-nny case where 
after due Inquiry the circumstances seem tb justify such an exemption. 

(3) It shall not be a defense to proceedings relating to school attendance 
under the education acts or any by-laws made thereunder that a child is at- 
tending a school or institution providing efficient elementary Instruction unless 
the school or institution Is open to Inspection either by the local education au- 
thority or by the board of education, and unless satisfactory registers are kept 
of the attendance of the scholars thereat. 

(4) A local education authority nfay with the approval of the board of edu- 
cation make a by-law under section 74 of the elementary education act, 1870, 
providing that parents shall not be required to cause their children to attend 
school or to receive efllcient elementary instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic before the age of 6 years; provided, that in consideration of any 
such by-law the board shall have regard to the adequacy of the provision of 
nursery schools for the area to which the by-law relates, and shall, if re- 
quested by any 10 parents of children attending public elementary schools for 
that area, hold a public inquiry for the purpose of determining whether the 
by-law should be approved. 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in the education acts the board of education 
may, on the application of the local education authority, authorize tlie in- 
struction of children in public elementary schools till the end of the school 
term in which they reach the age of 16 or (in special circumstances) such 
later age as appears to the board desirable, provided that in considering such 
application the board shall have regard to the adequacy and suitability of the 
arrangements made by the authority under paragraphs {a) and (c) of sub- 
section (1) of section 2 of this act and to the effective development and or- 
ganization of all forms of education In the area, and to any representations 
made by the managers of schools. 

(6) The power of a local education authority under section 7 of the education 
act, 1902, to give directions as to secular instruction shall include the power 
to direct that any child In attendance at a public elementary school shall attend 
during such hours as may be directed by the authority at any class, whether 
conducted on the school premises or not, for the purpose of practical or special 
instruction or demonstration, and attendance at such a class shall, where the 
local education authority so direct, be deemed for the purpose of any enact- 
ment or by-law relating to school attendance to be attendance at a public 
elementary school, provided that if by reason of any such direction a child is 
prevented on any day from receiving religious instruction in the school at the 
ordinary time mentioned in the time-table, reasonable facilities shall be af- 
forded, "subject to the provisions of section 7 of the elementary-education act, 
1870, for enabling such child to receive religious instruction in the school at 
some other time. 

(7) In section 11 of the elementary-education act, 1876 (which relates to 
school attendance), for the words "there Is not within 2 miles" there shall 
be substituted the words " there Is not within such distance as may be pre- 
scribed by the by-laws." 

(8) Nothing in this section shall affect the provisions of the elementary- 
education (blind and deaf children) act, 1893, or the elementary-education 
(defective and epileptic children) acts, 1899 to 1911, relating to the attendance 
at school of the children to whom those acts apply. 

9. (1) If a child who is attending or is about to attend a public ele- 
mentary school or a school certified by the board of education under the ele- 
mentary-education (blind and deaf children) act, 1893, or the elementary- 
education (defective and epileptic children) acts, 1899 to 1914, attains any 
year of age during the school term, the child shall not, for the purpose of any 
enactment or by-law, whether made before or after the passing of this act 
relating to school attendance, be deemed to have attained that year of age 
until the end of the term. 
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(2) The local education authority for the purposes of part 3 of the educa- 
tion act, 1902, may make regulations with the approval of the board of educa- 
tion providing that a child may, in such cases as are prescribed by the regu- 
lations, be refused admission to a public elementary school or such certified 
school as aforesaid except at the commencement of a school term. 

10. (1) Subject, as hereinafter provided, all young persons shall attend 
such continuation schools at sucl\ times, on such days as the local education 
authority on the area in which they reside may require for 324 hours in each 
year, distributed as regards times and seasons as may best suit the circum- 
stances of each locality, or, in the case of a period of less than a year, for such 
number of hours, distributed as aforesaid, as the local education authority, 
having regard to all the circumstances, consider reasonable, provided that — 

(a) The obligation to attend continuation schools shall not, within a period 
of seven years from the appointed day on which the provisions of this section 
come into force, apply to young persons between the ages of 16 and 18, nor after 
that period to any young person who has attained the age of 16 before the 
expiration of that period ; and 

(&) During the like period, if the local education authority so resolve, the 
number of hours for which a young person may be required to attend continua- 
tion schools in any year shall be 280 instead of 320. 

(2) Any young person — 

( i ) Who is above the age of 14 years on the appointed day ; or 

(li) Who has satisfactorily eomplete<l a course of training for and is «*n- 
gaged in the sea service, in accordance with the provisions of any national 
scheme which may hereafter be established, by order in council or otherwise, 
with the object of maintaining an adequate supply of well-trained British 
seamen, or, pending the establishment of sut;h scheme, in, accordance with the 
provisions of any entering scheme approved by tlie board of education ; or 

(ill) Who is above the ago of 16 years and either — 

(a) Has passed the matriculation examination of a university of the United 
Kingdom or an examination recognized by the board of education for the pur- 
poses of this section as equivalent thereto ; or 

(&) Is shown to the satisfaction of the local education authority to have 
been up to the age of 16 under full-time instruction in a school recognized by 
the board of education as efficient or luider suitable and efficient full-time 
instruction in some other manner shall be exempt from the obligation to 
attend continuation schools under this act unless he has informed the authority 
in writing of his desire to attend such schools and the authority given pre- 
scribed what school he shall attend. 

(3) The obligation to attend continuation schools under this act shall not 
apply to any young person — 

(i) Who is shown to the satisfaction of the local education authority to be 
under full-time instruction in a school recognized by the board of education as 
efficient or to be under suitable and efficient full-time instruction in some other 
manner; or 

(ii) Who is shown to the satisfaction of the local education authority to be 
under suitable and efficient part-time instruction in some other manner for a 
number of hours in the year (being hours during which, if not exempted, he 
might be required to attend continuation schools) equal to the number of hours 
during which a young person Is required under this act to attend a continuation 
school. 

(4) Where a school supplying second education Is Inspected by a British 
university, or In Wales or Monmouthshire by the central Welsh board, under 
regulations made by the Inspecting body after consultation with the board of 
education, and the inspecting body reports to the board of education that the 
school makes satisfactory provision for the education of the schools, a young 
person who is attending, or lias attended, such a school shall for the purpose of 
this section be treated as if he were attending, or had attended, a school recog- 
nized by the board of education as efficient. 

(5) If a young person who is or has been In any school or educational institu- 
tion, or the parent of any such young person, represents to the board that the 
young person is entitled to exemption under the provisions of this section, or that 
the obligation Imposed by this section does not apply to him, by reason that he 
is or has been under suitable and efficient instruction, but that the local educa- 
tion authority have unreasonably refused to accept the instruction as satisfac- 
tory, the board of education shall consider the representation; and if satisfied 
that the representation is well founded, shall make an order declaring that the 
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young person is exempt from the obligation to attend a continuation school 
under this act for such period and subject to such conditions as may be named in 
the order: Provided, That the board of education may refuse to consider any 
such representation unless the local education authority or the board of educa- 
tion are enabled to inspect the school or educational institution in which the 
Instruction is or has been given. 

(6) The local education authority may require, in the case of any youn^ 
person who is under an obligation to attend a continuation school, that his 
employment shall be suspended on any day when his attendance is required, not 
only during the period for which he is required to attend the school but also for 
such other specified part of the day, not exceeding two hours, as the authority 
consider necessary in order to secure that hd may be in a fit mental and bodily 
condition to receive full benefit from attendance at the school : Provided, That 
if any question arises between the local education authority and the employer of 
a young person whether a requirement made under this subsection is reasonable 
for the purposes aforesaid, that question shall be determined by the board of 
education; and if the board of education determine that the requirement is- 
unreasonable, they . may substitute such other requirement as they think 
reasonable. 

(7) The local education authority shall not require any young person to 
attend a continuation school on a Sunday, or on any day or part of a day ex- 
clusively set apart for religious observance by the religious body to which he 
belongs, or during any holiday or half holiday to which by any enactment 
regulating his employment or by agreement he is entitled, nor so far as prac- 
ticable during any holiday or half holiday which in his employment he is accus- 
tomed to enjoy, nor between the hours of 7 in the evening and 8 in the morn- 
ing : Provided, That the local education authority may, with the approval of the 
board, vary those hours in the case of young persons employed at night or 
otherwise employed at abnormal times. ' ^ 

(8) A local education authority shall not, without the consent of a youngr 
person, require him to attend any continuation school held at or in connection 
with the place of his employment. The consent given by a young person for 
the purpose of this provision may be withdrawn by one month's notice in writ- 
ing sent to the employer and to the local education authority. 

Any school attended by a young person at or in connection with the place of 
his employment shall be open to inspection either by the local education au- 
thority or by the board of education at the option of the person or persons 
responsible for the management of the school. 

(9) In considering what continuation school a young person shall be required 
to attend a local education authority shall have regard, as far as practicable, 
to any preference which a young person or the parent of a young person under 
the age of 16 may express, and if a young person or the parent of a young per- 
son under the age of 16 represents in writing to the local education authority 
that he objects to any part of the instruction given in the continuation school 
which the young person is required to attend, on the ground that it is contrary 
or offensive to his religious belief, the obligation under thi^ act to attend that 
school for the purpose of such instruction shall not apply to him, and the local 
education authority shall, if practicable, arrange for him to attend some other 
instruction in lieu thereof or some other school. 

11. (1) If a young person fails, except by reason of sickness or other un- 
avoidable cause, to comply with any requirement imposed upon him under this 
act for attendance at a continuation school he shall be liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding 5 shillings, or, in the case of a second or sub- 
sequent offense, to a fine not exceeding 1 pound. 

(2) If a parent or a young person has conduced to or connived at the failure 
on the part of the young person to attend a continuation school as required under 
this act he shall, unless an order has been made against him in respect of such 
failure under section 99 of the children act, 1908, be liable on summary convic- 
tion to a fine not exceeding 2 pounds, or, in the case of a second or subsequent 
offense, whether relating to the same or another young person, to a fine not 
exceeding 5 pounds. 

12. (1) The board of education may from time to time make regulationgt 
prescribing the manner and form in which notice is to be given as to the continu- 
ation school (if any) which a young person is required to attend, and the times 
of attendance thereat, and as to the hours during which his employment must be 
suspended, and providing for the issue of certificates of age, attendance, and 
exemption, and for the keeping and preservation of registers of attendance. 
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:and generally for carrying into effect tlie provisions of this act relating to con- 
tinuation schools. 

(2) For the purposes of" the provisions of this act relating to continuation 
schools, the expression " year " means in the case of any young person the 
iperiod of 12 months reckoned from the date when he ceased to be a child or 
^ny subsequent i)eriod of 12 months. 

13. (1) The employment of children act, 1903, so far as it relates to Enghind 
and Wales, shall be amended as follows : 

(i) For subsection (1) of section 3 the following subsection shkll be sub- 
stituted : 

"A child under the age of 12 shall not be employed ; and a child of the age of 

12 or upward shall not be employed on any Sunday for more than two hours, 

-or on any day on which he is require<i to attend school before the close of 

.^icliool hours on that day, nor on any day before 6 o'clock in the morning or after 

:8 o'clock in the evening: 

"Provided, that a local authority may make a by-law permitting, with respect 
to such occui)ations as may be specified, and subject to such conditions as may 
I)e necessary to safeguard the interests of the children, the employment of 
children of the age of 12 or upward before school hours and the employment 
of children by their parents, but so that any employment permitted by by-law 
on a school day before 9 in the morning shall be limited to one hour, and that 
If a child is so employed before 9 in the morning he shall not be employed for 
more than one hour in the afternoon." 

(ii) In subsection (2) of section 3, which prohibits the employment of a 
-child under the age of 11 years in street trading, the words " under the age of 
11 years " shall be repealed : 

( iii ) For section 12 the following section shall be substituted : 

" Except as regards the city of London, the powers and duties of a local 
tiuthority under this act shall be deemed to be powers and duties under part 3 
of the education act, 1902, and the provisions of the education acts for the time 
"being in force with regard to those powers and duties and as to the manner 
in which the expenses of an authority under that part of that act shall be paid 
«hall apply accordingly." 

(Iv) For the definition of the expression " local authority " there shall be 
substituted the following definition: 

** The expression * local authority ' means in the case of the city of London 
the mayor, aldermen, and commons of that city in common council assembled 
^nd eslewhere the local education authority for the purposes of part 3 of the 
education act, 1902." 

(2) The prevention of cruelty to children act, 1904, so far as it relates to 
TiUgland and Wales, shall be amended as follows : 

(i) In paragraph (b) of section 2, which restricts the employment of boys 
under the age of 14 years and of girls under the age of 16 years for the purpoi^e 
of singing, playing, or performing, or being exhibited for profit, or offering any- 
thing for sale, between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., " 8 p. m." shall be substituted for 
-** 8 p. m." so far as relates to children under 14 years of age. 

(ii) In paragraph (c) of section 2, which restricts the employment of chil- 
<1ren under 11 years for the purpose of singing, playing, or performing, or 
toeing exhibited for profit, or offering anything for sale, 12 years shall be sub- 
stituted for 11 years. 

(iii) In se<*tion 3, which relates to licenses for the employment of children 
exceeding 10 years of age, the age of 12 years shall be substituted for the age 
of 10 years. 

(iv) A license under section 3 to take part in any entertainment or series 
of entertainments, instead of being granted, varied, added to, or rescinded as 
l)rovided by that section, shall be granted by the locapl education authority for 
the purposes of part 3 of the education act, 1902, of the area in which the child 
resides, Subject to such restrictions and conditions as are prescribed by rules 
made by the board of education, and may be rescinded by the authority of any 
area in which it takes effect or is about to take effect if the restrictions and 
conditions of the license are not observed, and, subject as aforesaid, may be 
varied or added to by that authority at the request of the holder of the 
license. 

(v) The holder of a license shall at least seven days before a child takes part 
in any entertainment or series of entertainments furnish the local education 
authority of the area in which the entertainment is to take place with particu- 
lars of the license and such other information as the board of education may 
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by rules prescribe, and if he fails to furnish such particulars and information 
as aforesaid he shall be liable on summary conviction to a line not exceed- 
ing f 5 ; • 

(vi) Subsections (3) and (4) of sectioii 3 shall cease to apply with respect 
to licenses to takfe part in an entertainment or series of entertainments; 

(vii) If the applicant for a license or a person to whom a license has been 
granted feels aggrieved by any decision of a local education authority, he may 
appeal to the board of education, who may thereupon exercise any of the powers 
conferred on a local education authority by this section; 

(viii) The provisions of this subsection shall not apply to any license in force 
on the appointed day ; 

(ix) References to the employment of children a<ft, 1903, shall be construed 
as references to that act as amended by this act. 

14. No child within the meaning of this act shall be employed — 

(a) In any factory or workshop to which the factory and workshop aets» 
1901 to 1911, apply ; or 

(b) In any mine to which the coal mines act, 1911, api^ies; or 

(c) In any mine or quarry to which the metalliferous mines acts, 1872 and 
1875, apply; 

unless lawfully so employed on the appointed day ; and those acts, respectivelj , 
shall have effect as respects England and Wales as if this provision, so far as it 
relates to the subject matter thereof, was incorporated therewith. 

15. (1) The local education authority, if they are satisfied by a report of the 
school medical officer or otherwise that any child is being employed in such 
a manner as to be prejudicial to his health or physical development, or to rend«- 
him unfit to obtain the proper benefit from his education, may either prohibit 
or attach such conditions as they think fit to his employment in that or any- 
other manner, notwithstanding that the employment may be authorized tinder 
the other provisions of this act or any other enactment. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the employer and the parent of any child who is 
in employment, if required by the local education authority, to furnish to the 
authority such information as to his employment as the authority may require, 
and, if the parent or employer fails to comply with any requirement of the local 
education authority or wilfully gives false information as to the employment, 
he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 40 shilUngs. 

16. If any person — 

(a) Employs a child in such a manner as to prevent the child from attend- 
ing school according to the education acts and the by-laws in force in the district 
in which the child resides ; or 

(6) Having received notice of any prohibition or restriction as to the em- 
ployment of a child issued by a local education authority under this act, em- 
ploys a child in such a manner as to contravene the prohibition of restriction ; 
or 

(c) Employs a young person in such a manner as to prevent the young per- 
son attending a continuation school which he is required to attend under thi» 
act; or 

(d) Employs a young person at any time when, in pursuance of any require- 
ment under this act issued by a local education authority, the employment of 
that young person must be supended ; 

he shall be deemed to have employed the child or young person in contraven- 
tion of the employment of children act, 1903, and subsections (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 5 and section 6, and section 8 of that act shall apply accordingly as if they 
were herein reenacted and in terms made applicable to children and young 
persons within the meaning of this act, as well as to children within the mean- 
ing of that act. 

EXTK?sSION OF POWEKS AND DUTIES. 

17. For the purpose of suplenienting and reinforcing the instruction and 
social and physical training provided by the public system of education and 
without prejudice to any other powers, a local education authority for the pur- 
poses of part 3 of the education act, 1902,^ as respects children attending public 
elementary schools and a local education authority for the purposes of part 2 
of that act as respects other children and young persons and persons over the 
age of 18 attending educational institutions may, with the npproval of the board 
of education, make arrangements to supply or maintain or aid the supply or 
maintenance of — 

(a) Holiday c»r school camps, especially for young persons attending continua- 
tion schools. 
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(6) Centers and equipment for physical training, playing fields (other than 
the ordinary playgrounds of public elementary schools not provided by the local 
education authority), school baths, school swimming baths. 

(c) Other facilities for social and physical training in the day or evening. 

18. (1) The local education authority for the purposes of part 2 of the edu- 
cation act, 1902, shall have the same duties and powers with reference to making 
provision for the medical inspection and treatment of children and young 
persons attending — 

(i) Secondary schools provided by them; 

(ii) Any school, to the governing body of which, in pursuance of any scheme 
made under the Welsh intermediate education act, 1889, any payments are made 
out of any general fund administered by a local education authority as a govern- 
ing body under that act, and any school of which a local education authority are 
the governing body under that act ; 

(ill) Continuation schools under their direction and control; and 

(iv) Such other schools or educational institutions (not being elementary 
schools) provided by them as the board direct — as a local education authority 
for the purposes of part 3 of the education act, 1902, have under paragraph (b) 
of subsection (1) of section 13 of the education (administrative provisions) act, 
1907, with reference to children attending public elementary schools, and may 
exercise the like powers as respects children and young persons attending any 
school or educational institution, whether aided by them or not, if so requested 
by or on behalf of the persons having the management thereof. 

(2) The local education authorities (medical treatment) act, 1909, shall apply 
where any medical treatment is given in pursuance of this section as it applies 
to treatment given in pursuance of section 13 of the education (administrative 
provisions) act, 1907. 

19. (1) The powers of local education authorities for the purpose of part 
3 of the education act, 1902, shall include power to make arrangements for — 

(a) Supplying or aiding the supply of nursey schools (which expression shall 
include nursery classes) for children over 2 and under 5 years of age, or such 
later age as may be approved by the board of education, whose attendance at 
such a school is necessary or desirable for their healthy physical and mental 
development; and 

(&) Attending to the health, nourishment, and physical welfare of children 
attending nursery schools. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of any act of Parliament, the board of 
education may, out of moneys provided by Parliament, pay grants in aid of 
nursery schools, provided that such grants shall not be paid in respect cff any 
such school unless it is open to inspection by the local education authority and 
unless that authority is enabled to appoint representatives on the body of 
managers to the extent of at least one-third of the total number of managers, 
and before recognizing any nursery school the board shall consult the local 
education authority. 

20. A local education authority shall make arrangements under the elementary 
education (defective and epileptic children) acts. 1899 to 1914, for ascertaining 
what children in their area are physically defective or epileptic within the 
meaning of those acts, and the provisions of the elementary education (defec- 
tive and epileptic children) act, 1914, relating to mentally defective children, 
shall be extended so as to apply to physically defective and epileptic children, 
and accordingly that act shall have effect as if references therein to mentally 
defective children included references to physically defective and epileptic 
children. 

21. Where a local education authority for the purposes of part 3 of the 
education act, 1902, are satisfied in the case of any children that, owing to 
the remoteness of their homes or the conditions under which the children 
are living, or other exceptional circumstances affecting the children, those 
children are not in a position to receive the full benefit of education by means 
of the ordinary provision made for the purpose by the authority, the authority 
may, with the approval of the board of education, make such arrangements, 
either of a permanent or temporary character, and including the provision 
of board and lodging, as they think best suited for the purpose of enabling 
those children to receive the benefit of efficient elementary education, and may 
for that purpose enter Into such agreement with the parent of any such child 
as they think proper; provided that where a child is boarded out in pur- 
suance of this section the local education authority shall, if possible and if the 
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parent so requests, arrange for the boarding out being with a person belonging 
to the religious persuasion of the child's parents. 

22. Section 1 of the education (choice of employment) act, 1910, whicii 
confers on certain local education authorities the power of assisting boys and 
girls with respect to the choice of employment, shall have effect as if "18 
years of age " were therein substituted for " 17 years of age.*' 

23. With a view to promoting the efficiency of teaching and advanced study, 
a local education authority for the purposes of part 2 of the education act, 
1902, may aid teachers and students to car|^ on any investigation for the 
advancement of learning or research in or in connection with an educational 
institution, and with that object may aid educational institutions. 

24. It is hereby declared that the powers as to the provision of scholarships 
ponf erred by subsection (2) of section 23 of the education act, 1902, and by 

, section 11 of the education (administrative provisions) act, 1907, include a 
power to provide allowances for maintenance. 

25. A local education authority shall not, in exercise of the powers conferred 
upon them by paragraph (&) of subsection (1) of section 13 of the education 
(administrative provisions) act, 1907, or by this act, establish a general 
domiciliary service of treatment by medical practitioners for children or young 
persons, and in making arrangements for the treatment of children and young 
persons a local education authority shall consider how far they can avail them- 
selves of the services of private medical practitioners. 

ABOLITION OF FEES IX PUBLIC ELEMENTARY BCHOOLB. 

26. (1) No fees shall be charged ox other charges of any kind made in any 
public elementary school, except as provided by the education (provision of 
meals) act, 1906, and the local education authorities (medical treatment) 
act, 1909. 

(2) During a period of five years from th^ appointed day the board of 
education shall in each year, out of moneys provided by Parliament, pay to the 
managers of a school maintained but not provided by a local education authority 
in which fees were charged immediately before the appointed day, the average 
yearly sum paid to the managers under section 14 of the education act, 1902, 
during the five years immediately preceding the appointed day. 

(3) Nothing in this act shall affect the provisions of section 9 of the ele- 
mentary education (blind and deaf children) act, 1893, or of selection 8 of the 
elementary education (defective and epileptic children) act, 1899. 

ADMINISTBATIVE PROVISIONS. 

27. If the governing body of any school or educational institution not liable 
to inspection by any Government department, or, if there is no governing body, 
the headmaster, requests the board of education to inspect the school or insti- 
tution and to report thereon, the board of education may do so, if they think 
fit, free of cost; but this section shall be without prejudice to the provisions 
relating to the central Welsh board contained in subsection (1) of section 3 of 
the board of education act, 1899. 

28. (1) In order that full information may be available as to the provision 
for education and the use made of such provision in England and Wales — 

(a) It shall be the duty of the responsible person as hereinafter defined, in 
respect of every school or educational institution not in receipt of grants from 
the board of education, to furnish to the board of education in a form pre- 
scribed by the board — 

(i) In the case of a school or educational institution existing at the appointed 
day, within three months of that day. 

(ii) In the case of a school or educational institution opened after the ap- 
pointed day, within three months of the opening thereof — the name and address 
of the school or institution and a short description of the school or institution. 

{I)) It shall be the duty of every such responsible person, when required by 
the board of education, to furnish to the board such further particulars with 
respect to the school or institution as may be prescribed by regulations made by 
the board, provided that the board may exempt from both or either of the above 
obligations any schools or educational institutions with respect to which the 
necessary information is already in the possession of the board or is otherwise 
available. 
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(2) If the responsible person fails to furnish any information required by 
this section, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10 and to a penalty not exceeding £5 for every day on which the fiailure 
continues after conviction therefor. 

(3) For the purposes of this section "the responsible person'' means the 
6ecretai;y or person performing the duty of secretary to the governing body of 
the school or institution, or, if there is no governing body, the headmaster or 
person responsible for the management of the school or In^ititution. 

(4) Any regulations made by the board of education under this section with 
resi)ect to the particulars to be furnished shall be laid before Parliament as 
soon as may be after they are made. 

29. (1) Notwithstanding anything in the education act, 1902, the appoint- 
ment of all teachers of secular subjects not attached to the staff of any par- 
ticular public elementary school and teachers appointed for the purpose of 
giving practical instruction, pupil teachers, and student teachers, shall be made 
by the local education authority, and it is hereby declared that the local edu- 
cation authority has power to direct the managers of any public elementary 
schools not provided by them to make arrangements for the admission of any 
i^uch teachers to the schools. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (8) of section 7 of the education act, 1902, 
shall apply to any question which arises under this section between the local 
education authority and the managers of a' school. 

30. (1) The managers of a public elementary school not provided by the 
local education authority, if they wish to close the school, shall give 18 months* 
notice to the local education authority of their intention to close the school, 
and a notice under this provision shaU not be withdrawn except with the eon- 
sent of the local education authority. 

(2) If the managers of a school who have given such a notice are unable o^ 
.unwilling to carry on the school up to the expiration of the period specified 
In the notice, the schoolhouse shall be put at the disposal of the local ed\kcation 
authority, if the authority so desire, for the whole or any part of the period; 
free of charge, for the purposes of a school provided by them, but sub|ect to 
an obligation on the part of the authority to keep the schoolhouse in repair 
and to pay any outgoings in respect thereof and to allow the use of the school- 
house and the school furniture by the persons who were the managers of the 
school to the like extent and subject to the like conditions as if the school 
had continued to be carried on by those managers. 

The use by the authority of the schoolhouse during such period for the 
purposes of a school provided by them shall not be deemed, for the purposes 
of section 8 of the education act, 1902, to constitute the provision of a new 
school. 

31. Where there are two or more public elementary schools not provided 
by the local education authority of the same denominational character in the 
same locality, the local education authority, if they consider that it is expedient 
for the purpose of educational efficiency and economy, may, with the approval 
of the board of education, give directions for the distribution of the children 
in those schools according to age, sex, or attainments, and otherwise with 
respect to the organization of the schools, and for the grouping of the schools 
under one body of managers constituted in the manner provided by subsection 
(2) of section 12 of the education act, 1902: Provided, That if the constitution 
of the body of managers fails to be determined by the board of education 
under that section, the board shall observe the principles and proportions pre- 
scribed by sections 6 and 11 of that act ; and that if the managers of a school 
affected by any directions given under this section request a public inquiry, the 
board shall hold a public inquiry before approving those directions. 

32. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the education act, 
1902, or, in the case of London, subsection (1) of section 2 of the education 
(London) act, 1903, as to the appointment of managers, any public elementary 
school which in the opinion of the board is organized for the sole purpose of 
giving advanced instruction to older children may be managed in such manner 
as may be approved by the local education authority and, in the case of a school 

, not provided by that authority, also by the managers of the school. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sections 6 and 8 of the education 
act, 1902, or in section 2 of the education (London) act, 1903, the provision 
of premises for classes in practical or advanced instruction for children attend- 
ing from more than one public elementary school' shall not be deemed to be 

131405—19 ^5 
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the provision of at new public elementary school, and any class conducted in 
such premises may be managed in such manner as may be approved by the local 
education authority. 

33. Except as expressly provided by this act, nothing in this act Shall affect 
the provisions of the education acts relating to public elementary schools not 
provided by the local education authority or the provisions of part 2 of the 
education act, 1902. 

34. (1) A local education authority may be authorized to purchase land 
compulsorily for the purpose of any of their powers or duties under the educa- 
tion acts by means of an order submitted to the board of education and con- 
firmed by the board in accordance with the provisions contained in paragraidis 
(1) to (13) of the first schedule to the housing, town planning, etc., act 19(X^ 
and those provisions shall have effect for the purpose, with the substitution of 
the board of education for the local government board, of the local education 
authority for the local authority, And of references to the education acta for 
references to " this act " : Provided, That — 

(a) The board of education shall not confirm any such order, even "when 
unopposed, if they are of opinion that the land is unsuited for the purpose for 
which it is proposed to be acquired. 

(5) An order for the compulsory purchase of land in the administrative 
county of London shall be subject to the provisions of subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 2 of the education (London) act, 1903. 

\c) An order for the compulsory purchase of land which by section 45 of 
the" housing, town planning, etc., act, 1909, is exempt from compulsory acquisi- 
tion for the purposes of part 3 of the housing of the working classes act, 1890, 
shall be provisional only and shall not have effect unless and until it is con- 
firmed by Parliament. 

(2) The powers given by this section in relation to the compulsory purchase 
of land by the local education authority shall be in substitution for any other 
powers exlstipg for that purpose, but withouf prejudice to any powers con- 
ferred by any provisional order confirmed by Parliament before the appointed 
day. 

35. A local education authority may, with the consent of the board of 
education, who shall consult the authority of the area in which the proposed 
site is situated, provide a public elementary school in cases where it appears 
convenient to do so on a site outside their area for the use of children within 
their area, and for the purposes of the education acts a schpol so provided 
shall be deemed to be situated within the area of the authority. 

36. (1) It shall not be obligatory on a county council to charge on or raise 
within particular areas any portion of such expenses as are mentioned in 
paragraph (c) or paragraph (d) of subsection (1) of section 18 of the educa- 
tion act, 1902, and accordingly each of those paragraphs shall have effect as 
if for the word " shall " there was substituted the word " may," and as if the 
words " less than one-half or " were omitted therefrom, and, where before the 
passing of this act any portion of such expenses has been charged on or allo- 
cated to any area, the county council may cancel or vary the charge or 
allocation. 

(2) Before charging any expenses under section 18 (1) (a) of the education 
act, 1902, on any area situate within a borough or urban district the council 
of which is an authority for the purposes of part 3 of the education act, 1902, 
a county council shall consult the council of the borough or urban district 
concerned. 

37. Any expenses incurred by a council in connection with any provisional 
order for the purposes of the education acts, or any order under this act for 
the purpose of the acquisition of land, shall be defrayed as expenses of the 
council under the education act, 1902, and the council shall have the same 
power of borrowing for the purpose of those expenses as they have under 
section 19 of the education act, 1902, for the purpose of the expenses therein 
mentioned. 

38. Any council having powers under the education acts may, subject to 
regulations made by the board of education, defray as part of their expenses 
under those acts any reasonable' expenses incurred by them in paying sub- 
scriptions toward the cost of, or otherwise in connection with, meetings or 
conferences held for the purpose of discussing the promotion and organization 
of education or educational administration, and the attendance of persons 
nominated by the council at any such meeting or conference, provided that — 
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(a) The expenses of more than three persons in connection with any meeting 
or conference shall not be paid except with the previous sanction of the board 
of education. 

(b) Payments for traveling expenses and subsistence shall be in accordance 
with the scale adopted by the council. 

(c) Expenses shall not be paid in respect to any meeting or conference out- 
side the United Kingdom unless the board of education have sanctioned the 
attendance of persons nominated by the council at the meeting or the con- 
ference. 

(d) No expenses for any purpose shall be paid under this section without 
the approval of the board of education, unless expenditure for the purpose has 
been specially authorized or ratified, by resolution of the council, after special 
notice has been given to members of the council of the proposal to authorize 
or ratify the expenditure, or, where a council has delegated its powers under 
this section to the education conunittee, by resolution of that committee after 
like notice has been given to the members thereof. 

89. The powers of a local education authority for the purposes of part 3 of 
the education act, 1902, shall include a power to prosecute any person under 
section 12 of the children act, 1908, where the person against whom the offense 
was committed was a child within the meaning of this act, and to pay any 
expenses incidental to the prosecution. 

40. (1) The board of education may hold a public inquiry for the purpose of 
the exercise of any of their powers or the performance of any of their duties 
under the education acts. 

(2) The following provisions shall (except as otherwise provided by the- 
education acts) apply to any public inquiry held by the board of education: 

(a) The board shall appoint a person or persons to hold the inquiry; 

(b) The person or persons so appointed shall hold a sitting or sittings in 
some convenient place in the neighborhood to which the subject of the inquiry 
relates, and thereat shall hear, receive, and examine any evidence and informa- 
tion offered, and hear and inquire into the objections or representations made 
respecting the subject matter of the inquiry, with power from time. to time 
to adjourn any sitting; 

(c) Notice shall be published In such manner as the board may direct of every 
sitting, except an adjourned sitting, seven days at least before the holding 
thereof ; 

(d) The person or persons so appointed shall make a report In writing to 
the board setting forth the result of the Inquiry and the objections and repre- 
sentations, If any, made thereat, and any opinion or recommendations submitted 
by him or them to the board ; 

(e) The board shall furnish a copy of the report to any local education 
authority concerned with the subject matter of the Inquiry, and, on payment 
of such fee as may be fixed by the board, to any person Interested; 

(f) The board may, where It appears to them reasonable that such an order 
should be made, order the payment of the whole or any part of the costs of 
the inquiry either by any local education authority to whose administration ther 
inquiry appears to the board to be Incidental, or by the applicant for the In- 
quiry, and may require the applicant for an Inquiry to give security for the 
costs thereof; 

(g) Any order so made shall certify the amount to be paid by the local 
education authority or the applicant, and any amount so certified shall, with- 
out prejudice to the recovery thereof as a debt due to the Crown, be recover- 
able by the board summarily as a civil debt from the authority or the appll- 
oant as the case mav be. 

4l! The minutes of the proceedings of a local education authority and, where- 
a local education authority delegate to their education committee any powers 
and the acts and proceedings of the education committee as respects the exer- 
cise of those powers are not required to be submitted to the council for their 
approval, the minutes of the proceedings of the education committee relating 
to the exercise of those powers, shall be open to the Inspection of any rate- 
payer at any reasonable time during the ordinary hours of business on payment 
of a fee of 1 shilling, and any ratepayer may make a copy thereof or take an- 

extract therefrom. ^.,^,x.*. ^ ^ 4.^ 

42. (1) For the yearly sum payable to the Central Welsh- board under the 
scheme regulating the intermediate and technical education fund of any county, 
as defined by the Welsh Intermediate education act, 1889, there shall be sub- 
stituted — 
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(a) A yearly sum equal to a percentage not exceeding 22^ per cent, fixed 
from time to time at a uniform rate for every county by the Central Welsh 
l)oard, of the sum produced by a rate of 1 halfpenny in the pound for the 
preceding year, calculated in the manner provided by subsection (8) of section 
8 of the Welsh intermediate education act, 1889 ; and 

(6) A yearly sum equal to 5 per cent of the net Income for the preceding 
year of any endowment comprised in the intermediate and technical education 
fund of the county, or, in the alternative, for each year during such period as 
may be agreed with the central Welsh board-, such yearly sum as that board 
may agree to accept in lieu thereof. 

(2) For the purpose of ascertaining the said net income there shall be 
deducted from the gross income all proper expenses and outgoings in respect 
of iadministration and management of the endowment (including charges for 
Interest on and repayment of loans and replacement of capital), tind any sums 
required by the scheme to be treated as capital, and the term " endowment " 
shall include augmentations acquired by the investment of surplus income 
whether derived from endowment or county rate, or from any other source, 
but not property occupied for the purposes of the scheme. 

(3) The power of charging capitation fees for scholars offered for examina- 
tion conferred on the central Welsh board by the scheme of the 13th day of 
May, 1896, regulating the central Welsh intermediate education fund shall 
cease. 

(4) The provisions of this section shall have effect and be construed as part 
of the schemes regulating the central Welsh intermediate education funcl and 
the intermediate and technical education funds of counties in Wales and Mon- 
moutlishire, and may be repealed or altered by future schemes accordingly. 

43. All orders, certificates, notices, requirements, and documents of a local 
education authority under the education acts, if purporting to be signed by the 
clerk of the authority or of the education committee, or by the director of, or 
secretary for, education, shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to be 
made by the authority and to have been so signed, and may be proved by the 
production of a copy thereof purporting l^o have been so signed. 

EDUCATION GRANTS. 

44. (1) The board of education shall, subject to the provisions of this act, by 
regulations provide for the payment to local education authorities out of moneys 
provided by Parliament of annual substantive grants in aid of education of such 
amount and subject to -such conditions and limitations as may be prescribed in 
the regulations, and nothing in any act of Parliament shall prevent the board of 
education from paying grants to an authority in respect of any expenditure 
which the authority may lawfully incur. 

(2) Subject to the regulations made under the next succeeding subsection, 
the total sums paid to a local education authority out of moneys provided by 
JParliament and the local taxation account In aid of elementary education or 
education other than elementary, as the case may be, shall not be less than one- 
half of the net expenditure of the authority recognized by the board of education 
as expenditure In aid of which parliamentary grants should be made to the au- 
thority and. If the total sums payable out of those moneys to an authority in 
any year fall short of one-half of that expenditure, there shall be paid by the 
board of education to that authority, out of moneys provided by Parliament, a 
deficiency grant equal to the amount of the deficiency, provided that a deficiency 
grant shall not be so paid as to make good to the authority any deductions made 
from a substantive grant. 

(3) The board of education may make regulations for the purpose of deter- 
mining how the amount of any deficiency grant payable under this section shall 
be ascertained and paid, and those regulations shall, If the Treasury to direct, 
provide for the exclusion in the ascertainment of that amount of all or any sums 
paid by any Government department other than the board of education and of 
all or any expenditure which, in the opinion of the board of education, is at- 
tributable to a service in respect of which payments are made by a Grovernment 
department other than the board of education. 

(4) The fee grant under the elementary education act, 1891, as amended by 
the elementary education (fee grant) act, 1916, the aid grant under section 10 
of the education act, 1902, and the small population grant under section 19 of 
the elementary education act, 1876, as amended by the education code (1890) 
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act, 1890, and the education (small population grants) act, 1915, sball cease on 
the appointed day. 

(5) If, by reason of the failure of an authority to perform its duties under 
the education acts or to comply with the conditions on which grants are made, 
the deficiency grant is reduced or a deduction is made fromf any substantive 
grant exceeding £500 or the amount which would be produced by a rate of a 
halfpenny in the pound, whichever is the less, the board of education shall cause 
to be laid before Parliament a report stating the amount of and the reasons for 
the reduction or deduction. 

(6) Any regulations made by the board of education for the payment of 
grants shall be laid before Parliament as soon as may be aftw they are made. 

I :». ij 

EJDTJCATIONAI, TRUSTS. 

45. (1) His Majesty may by order in council constitute and incorporate 
with power to hold land without license in mortmain one or more official 
trustees of educational trust property, and may apply to the trustee or trustees 
so constituted the provisions of the charitable trust acts, 1853 to 1914, relating 
to the official trustee of charity lands and the official trustees of charitable 
funds, so far as they relate to endowments which are held for or ought to be 
applied to educational purposes. 

(2) On the constitution of an official trustee or official trustees of educa- 
tional trust property — 

(a) All land or estates or interests in land then vested in the official 
trustee of charity lands which are held by him as endowments for solely 
educational purposes, and 

(b) All securities then vested in the official trustees of charitable funds 
which those trustees certify to be held by them as endowments for solely 
educational purposes shall by virtue of this act vest in the official trustee or 
trustees of educational trust property upon the trusts and for the purposes 
for which they were held by the official trustee of charity lands and the official 
trustees of charitable funds, and, on such a certificate by the official trustees 
of charitable funds as aforesaid being sent to the person having charge of 
the books or registers in which any such securities are inscribed or registered, 
tliat person shall make such entries in the books or registers as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to this section. 

(3) If any question arises as to whether an endowment or any part of an 
endowment is held for or ought to be applied to solely educational purposes, 
the question shall be determined by the charity commissioners. 

46. (1) Any assurance, as defined by section 10 of the mortmain and char- 
itable uses act, 1888, of land or personal estate to be laid out in the purchase 
of land for educational purposes, whether made before or after the passing 
of this act, shall be exempt from any restrictions of the law relating to mort- 
main and charitable uses, and the mortmain and charitable uses acts, 1888 
and 1891, iind the mortmain and charitable uses act amendment act, 1892, shall 
not apply with respect to any such assurance. 

(2) Subsection (1) of section 10 of the technical and industrial institu- 
tions act, 1892, so far as it relates to the enrollment in the books of the charity 
commissioners of every conveyance or assurance of land for the purposes of 
institutions established under that act is hereby repealed. 

(3) Every assurance of land or personal estate to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of land for educational purposes, including every assurance of land to 
any local authority for any educational purpose or purposes for which such 
authority is empowered by any act of Parliament to acquire land, shall be 
sent to the offices of the board of education in London for the purpose of being 
recorded in the books of the board as soon as may be after the execution of 
the deed or other Instrument of assurance, or in the case of a will after the 
death of the testator. 

47. Where under any scheme made before the passing of this act relating 
to an educational charity the approval of the board of education is required 
to the exercise by the trustees under the scheme of a power of appointing 
new trustees, the scheme shall, except in such cases as the board may other- 
wise direct, have effect as if no such approval was required thereunder, and 
the board may by order make such modifications of any such schejpie as may 
be necessary to give effect to this provision. 
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6ENEBAL. 

48. (1) In this act, unless the context otherwise requires — 

The expression "child " means any child up to the age when his parents cease 
to be under an obligation to cause him to receive efficient elementary instruc- 
tion or to attend school under the enactments relating to elementary education 
and the by-laws made thereunder ; 

The expression " young person " means a person under 18 years of age who 
is no longer a child ; 

The expression " parent " in relation to a young person includes guardian 
and every person who is liable to maintain or has the actual custody of the 
young person ; 

The expression " practical instruction " means instruction in cookery, laundry- 
work, housewifery, dairy work, handicrafts, and gardening, and such other sub- 
jects as the board declare to be subjects of practical instruction ; 

The expression " school term " means the term as fixed by the local education 
authority ; 

The expression " sea service " has the same meaning as in the merchant ship- 
ping acts, 1894 to 1916, and includes sea-fishing service ; 

Other expressions have the same meaning as In the education acts. 

(2) In the education acts the expressions " employ " and " employment," used 
in reference to a child or young person, Include employment In any labor exer- 
cised by way of trade or for the purposes of gain, whether the gain be to the 
child or young person or to any other person. 

49. Section 120 of the local government act, 1888, which relates to compensa- 
tion to existing officers, shall apply to officers serving under local education 
authorities at the passing of this act who, by virtue of this act or anything done 
in pursuance or In consequence of this act, suffer direct pecuniary loss by aboli- 
tion of office or by dlmunition or loss of fees or salary, subject as follows — 

(a) Teachers In public elementary schools maintained by a local education 
authority shall be deemed to be officers serving under that authority ; 

(6) References to a county council shall Include references to a borough or 
urban district council ; 

(c) The reference to " the passing of this act " shall be construed as a refer-' 
ence to the date when the loss arose ; 

id) The reference to the acts and rules relating to His Majesty's civil service 
shall be construed as a reference to the acts and rules which were In operation 
at the date of the passing of the local government act, 1888 ; and 

(e) Any expenses shall be paid by the council under whom the officer was 
serving at the date when the loss arose out of the fund or rate out of which the 
expenses of the council under the education acts are paid, and. If any compensa- 
tion Is payable otherwise than by way of an annual sum, the payment of that 
compensation shall be a purpose for which a council may borrow for the pur- 
poses of those acts. 

50. The provisions of the education acts mentioned In the first column of the 
first schedule to this act shall apply with respect to young persons, continua- 
tion schools, and the education acts and Instruments made thereunder In like 
manner as they apply with respect to children, elementary schools, and the 
enactments mentioned in those provisions and instruments made under those 
enactments, and accordingly those provisions shall effect as set out and modified 
In the second column of that schedule. 

51. The enactments mentioned In the second schedule to this act are hereby 
repealed to the extent specified in the third column of that schedule. 

52. (1) This act may be cited as the education act, 1918, and shall be read 
as one with the education acts, 1870 to 1916, and those acts and this act may 
be cited together as the education acts, 1870 to 1918, and are In this act re- 
ferred to as "the education acts.'* 

(2) This act shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 

(3) This act shall come Into operation on the appointed day, and the ap- 
pointed day shall be such day as the board of education may appoint, and dif- 
ferent days may be appointed for different purposes and for different provi- 
sions of this act, for different areas or parts of areas, and for different per- 
sons or classes of persons : Provided, That the appointed day for the purposes 
of subsections (1) and (2) of section 8 shall not be earlier than the termination 
of the present war, and for the purposes of paragraph (III) of subsection (2) 
of section 13 shall not be earlier than three years after the passing of this act 
and that for a period of seven years from the appointed day the duty of the 
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council of a county (other than the London county council) shall not include a 
duty to establish certified schools for boarding and lodging physically defective 
and epileptic children. 

Dr. STRArER. I would like to present a resolution adopted at the 
last meeting of the National Education Association at Milwaukee on 
Juhr 4, 1919. 

Senator Kenyon. And how many teachers were there, men and 
women, at that meeting in Milwaukee, and how many represented? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, about 8,000, and the number represented — 
it is hard to get an accurate report of them. When the department 
of education is established we can get them more accurately. There 
are something over 700,000, between 700,000 and 800,000 teachers in 
the United States. 

Senator Kenyon. And has there not been some legislation of this 
kind passed in France? 

Dr. Strayer. It is pending. I had a very pleasant opportunity to 
meet a delegation from France who were visiting here — ^two French 
gentlemen who came over representing the French Government at 
the National Education Association — and in talking to them, they 
told me that they believe a bill almost identical with the Fisher bill 
will be passed in France. 

Senator Smith. France has a secretary of education, has it not? 

Dr. Strayer. Oh, yes; she has had a secretary of education for 
years. 

This resolution which I ask to have placed in the record is a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the National Education Association 
at its meeting last week, where 8,000 people were gathered. 

I will read the resolution. 

One phase of the world crisis in the progress of civilization has Just been 
safely passed in the successful outcome of the Great War. The democratic 
peoples of the world face another phase of the same crisis in the solution of 
the problem of making democracy universal and effective. Inasmuch as uni- 
versal and effective democracy is fundamentally dependent upon a high level 
of intelligence in the rank and file of the citizenship of a nation as well as 
upon a properly qualified and trained leadership, a nation-wide, even a world- 
wide, program in education has become a vitally essential factor in the right 
solution of the great problem. 

The National Education Association desires to outline at this time of crisis 
an American program in education. In so doing we are not unmindful of the 
great fundamental lessons taught by the_war: 

1. That the general ideals, purposes, and methods of American education 
are consistent with competent and effective democracy because the war has 
proved the outputs of the schools of America to be resourceful, independent, 
and reliable in judgment, courageous in the highest degree and consecrated to 
public duty. 

2. That great defects in our national life and In our social and industrial 
system exists, which are incompatible with the spirit of democracy, which 
invite the entrance of forces and institutions destructive of our ideals and 
purposes as a Nation, and which are essentially dangerous to the perpetual 
prosperity and happiness of the masses of our people and to our leadership lu 
the movement of universal democracy. We recognize these to be — 

(a) An increasingly large un- Americanized element, both native and foreign 
born, in our population, evidenced by statistical research to be one in three. 

(&) An alarming percentage of illiteracy in our population shown by the 
Army tests to be approximately 20 per cent of the total population. 

(c) An astonishing degree of physical unfitness in our people betraying a lack 
of preparedness either for the duties of defense or the responsibUities of* 
peace-T-amounting to at least one-third of the entire adult population. 

(d\ A machinery for public education which is distinctly defective in many • 
vital particular^, namely: 
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The schools as the principal agent of a democratic people in the trainhig 
for universal good citizenship fail to reach at least 50 per cent of the youlk 
^r whom such training is vitally essential, and for whom a system of publie 
education is intended. 

School organization, courses of study, and classroom methods have not bea 
sufficiently differentiated and adapted to the varying needs of different am- 
munitles and individual children. 

A large proportion of the teaching corps of the Nation has had training and 
experience entirely incommensurate with the responsibilities imposed upon tbt 
teachers of the sdiools of a democracy. Five million children, one one-fourth 
of our total school population, in the United States go to school in classroons 
taught by teachers of less than the regular four years of high-school training 

Such inadequate support has been given the public s(diools of the United 
States that teachers are leaving the profession in large numbers for more re- 
munerative fields, and ambitious and talented young men and young womeo 
are largely refusing to enter the profession of teaching as a life career. (Dur- 
ing the past school year from 30,000 to 70,000 children were without teachers in 
one of our largest metropolitan cities because it was Impossible to secure a 
sufficient number of teachers on account of the fewness of the teachers enter- 
ing the profession.) 

The average salary paid elementary teachers in the United States is $600 a 
year. 

There has never been developed an adequate effectively organized and well 
supervised system of rural education. 

Compulsory education laws have not been well enforced and such enforce- 
ment as has been prevalent has not been based upon records showing the num- 
bers of minor citizens of each age in our various communities without which 
provision complete and universal enforcement is entirely possible. 

Our efforts at making education scientific have been largely theoreticaL We 
have not adequately followed up our surveys and scientific Investigations. 

AIM OF A PEOGRAM IN EDUCATION. 

> In view of these conclusions forced upon us by the Great War, a program d 
education in America should aim to bring about the following results : 

1. A general high level of patriotic, intelligent, and competent dtizensh^ 
through the specific training of all the children of the democracy for citizensiiip 
to an age approximating maturity. 

2. The Americanization of the un- Americanized elements in the United States, 
both native and foreign born. 

3. The complete abolition of illiteracy. 

4. The use of English as the universal language of instruction in public edu- 
cation and as the means of making general and common our American ideals. 

5. A high degree of physical and moral fitness for both the responsibilities of 
peace and the duties of war on the part of all our people. 

6. An adequate and effective system of public education, both State and 
national, as the chief agency for the accomplishment of the above ends. 

This association has urged for years that education should be given just 
recognition by the Federal Government, and that a department of educatioo 
should be established. The war has so emphasized the importance of educa- 
tion from a national standpoint that the necessity of the immediate considera- 
tion of this question is universally recognized. 

Moreover, a commission on the emergency in education, appointed by this 
association one year ago, acting under the instruction of the association, pre- 
pared a bill creating a department of education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent's cabinet, and authorizing the appropriation of $100,000,000 to encourage 
the States in the promotion of education, particularly in the removal of illit- 
eracy, the Americanization of immigrants, physical .and health education, 
teacher preparation, and the equalizing of education opportunities; and this 
association, through its commission, and with the cooperation of other great 
national organizations, secured the introduction of this bill in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, and more recently its introduction in the Sixty-sixth Congress in a 
carefully revised and perfected form, known as the Smith-Towner bill, H. R T 
and S. 1017 : Therefore, 

Resolved, That this association gives its hearty and unqualified indorsement 
* to the Smith-Towner bill, H. R. 7 and S. 1017, now before the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, and instructs the official staff of this association to use all honorable 
means to secure its passage. 
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I>r. Straybr. And the movement has gone away outside of our pro- 
fession. There was held in New York in the spring a great conven- 
tion on social reconstruction, which set for itself the task of proposed 
Federal legislation affecting education, civil rights, health, country 
life, and so on, and so on. liiey considered every educational measure- 
that was before Congress. They had all of the bills in their posses- 
sion. They represented every type of social worker in the United 
States, and every one of them was a party to that conference. I just 
wrant to read very briefly from The Survey, which shows a part of 
their program : 

Federal aid to elementary, secondary, and higher education is a practical 
necessity and is amply justified on every consideration of justice, political 
theory, and expediency. The Nation has quite as direct an interest in the 
preparation of its citizens to fulfill their national obligations as have the States^ 
in their preparation for local citizenship. This involves not merely ability to- 
read and write, but also fitness as workers, as parents, as self-governing members 
of a free and progressive Nation, as men and women who know how to use their 
leisure and to live a good life. 

We have already liberally subsidized certain kinds of higher and vocational 
education. We must now begin further back by cooperating with the States- 
In abolishing illiteracy, increasing the pay of teachers, insuring a modicum of 
professional preparation for teaching, lengthening the school year, making easier 
the path of those who want more than an elementary education, promoting the 
use of school and public libraries, standardizing and unifying our whole educar 
tional system, while leaving the States free as heretofore to develop their own, 
plans, to learn from their o'wn mistakes and the experience of one another. 

Not less than $100,000,000 should be appropriated for elementary education, 
alone for the first year, and this amount should be increased year by year until 
some approach has been made to a national, comprehensive eductional system. 
Two-thirds of the whole cost might be borne by the States. 

Various bills calculated to accomplish these purposes will be introduced in 
Congress. The one which represents the views of the National Education Asso-^ 
elation provides for Federal aid through a Federal department and carefully 
safeguards the powers of the educational authorities of the States. There are 
great advantages in combining the provisions for State aid with that for Cabinet 
representation. The spokesman for the cause of education in the National Gov- 
ernment should not be in a subordinate bureau. He should have an educational 
policy for the whole Nation and should command the widest and most respectful 
hearing in announcing and advocating it. 

About half of our adult foreign-born male population in 1910 was unnatural- 
ized, the increase in the number of unnaturalized aliens in 10 years haying been 
147 per cent. The war has given us an opportunity to catch up in some measure 
with the task of assimilation. The temporary cessation of immigration has 
coincided with an intensifying of the process of Americanization, and at the 
present moment there are very few who have not had to face consciously many 
times, under pressure from their neighbors and the authorities, searching ques- 
tions as to their loyalty and allegiance, their permanent home, their ideals of 
democracy. Community singing. Liberty loans, Red Cross drives, food and 
fuel conservation, even the discussion of the current news of the day have been 
so many mutually reinforcing elements in the education of prospective citizens. 

Financial assistance to elementary education, both for adults and for children, 
is the best possible contribution which the Federal Government can make to the 
process of Americanization. The various groups of the foreign born might 
advantageously be represented in the administration of all such funds. Foreign- 
born children as well as foreign-born parents present special problems which 
have been too much neglected. The public schools and other educational agen- 
cies have the main responsibility for teaching foreigners. Through a special 
ofiice of the Bureau of Education, the Department of the Interior is engaged in 
stimulating this work and supplying material for it. 

The Government might have skilled field workers constantly at work 
securing the cooperation of the foreign bom in a mutual exchange of cultural 
wealth. The purposes of the Nation should be made clear to aliens through 
trade-unions and the numerous societies which exist among the foreign bom. 
Immigrants should be enlisted in the effort to interpret the aims and ideals 
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of America to their fri^ids at home. Pending 1;he creation of a department of 
education, cooperation between the Department of Labor and the Department 
of the Interior in the working out of a coherent program of Americanization 
is desirable, and the provisional organization in the bureau of education 
should be continued. 

Americanization does not mean forced conformity to a single type; and 
the learning of English, essential as it is, does not constitute an education. 
To think like an American is an even more important objective in Americani- 
zation than to speak and write English. If there is any one national charac- 
teristic above all desirable, • it is appreciation of individuality. Freedom to 
think and the possession of something to think with are the most precious 
gifts of fathers to sons. To comprehend ideals of democracy and self- 
government; to have respect for the rights of others, including the rights ot 
minorities and of individuals; to have a worthy ambition to render a creative 
service to society with hand and brain rather than to remain a social debtor 
or bankrupt; to become actually skillful somewhere — ^in mine, shop, office, 
or home, on railway, farm, ranch, or range; to know how to save and invest 
as well as how to work and to work with fellow workers — are all involved 
in the process of Americanization. 

The obligation is not onesided. It involves adaptation by Americans to 
one another in a constant process of better utilizing their special gifts to 
the common advantage. The first condition of the Americanization of the 
alien is that we shall get acquainted with him. The first condition of the 
education of the American is better preparation and better status for the 
teachers. 

Mr. Donovan. That se«ns to controvert the policy of this bill, 
inasmuch as this bill does not direct the curriculum or any certain 
policy of education. I am afraid that the resolution would not be 
carried out. 

Dr. Strayer. If I may read the whole resolution, the spirit of it 
is to stimulate, to lead. It is not a program of domination or con- 
trol. It is a program of inspiration and stimulation. 

Mr. Donovan. According to that resolution, it would appear that 
that body of people desires that certain definite curricula should 
be adopted throughout the country. That, I think, would be rather 
objectionable. 

Mr. Towner. It does not state that. 

Mr. Donovan. Won't you have it read again? 

Dr. Strayer. It says here : 

The one which represents the views of the National Educational Association 
provides for Federal aid through a Federal department and carefully safe- 
guards the powers of the educational authorities of the States. There are 
great advantages in combining the provisions for State aid with that for 
cabinet representation. The spokesman of education in the National Govern- 
ment should not be in a subordinate bureau. He should have an educational 
policy for the whole Nation, and should command the widest and most 
respectful hearing in announcing and advocating it 

He says " spokesman for the cause of education " — ^not a ruler or 
a controller. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is getting late and I must 
conclude. I am reminded of the fact that it was during the period 
of the Civil War that the Nation first gave support to the agricul- 
tural energies of the United States. The Nation has never sought 
to dominate agriculture, but has supported it — it has stimulated it, 
rather. 

Mr. Donovan. May I ask, Dr. Strayer, what you think would be 
the attitude of the colleges, some of the big colleges, throughout the 
country toward this bill ? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, Mr. Donovan, I come from the Columbia Uni- 
versity. We have the largest university in the United States. We 
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tiad this matter up before our university senate, which is the govem- 
\xig body, and in that senate this bill was indorsed, and, I think I 
flight to say, even with the opposition of certain members who might 
fciave been expected to more or less control the action of that body. 

Mr. Donovan. And what is the attitude of the president of Colum- 
bia University toward this bill ? 

Dr. Straybr. I do not want to speak of the attitude of the presi- 
dent. We consulted with President Lowell, of Harvard, who advised 
as on the first draft of the bill. I understood from those on the staff 
at Harvard that he approves the bill as it is. In the first hearing on 
this bill last October the Council of American Colleges and Univer- 
sities appeared here in support of the measure. 
Mr. Donovan. As one of the witnesses ? 
Dr. Strayer. Yes. 

Mr. Reed. Is there anything in this bill that will in any way injure 
tlie interests of the old land-grant colleges ? 

Dr. Strayer. Absolutely not. The State of Illinois has just passed 
legislation appropriating $5,000,000 for the next biennial for their 
State university. I am very sure that no State in the Union would 
liave developed its higher education to the extent that it has had it 
not been for the stimulus which came from the Government, begin- 
ning with 1863. I believe that if our Government enters upon a 
similar program of stimulating the States in the matter of the eradi- 
cation of illiteracy, in the matter of immigrant education, in the 
matter of public-school education, in the matter of physical educa- 
tion, including health education, recreation, and sai^itation, and in 
the matter of the training of competent teachers for the public 
schools, that similar legislation will be enacted by all the States of 
our country during the next 50 years in support of public education. 
Mr. Towner. And it is your belief that if these different features 
are carried out that it will increase the teaching force in America ? 
Dr. Strayer. Yes; sir ; it certainly will. 
Mr. Towner. About how much ? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, that is hard 

Mr. Towner. Approximately? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, one of the results, of course, would be the in- 
crease of our student body in teacher- training schools. I know some- 
thing of the statistics in that matter, and I think that we might 
increase the student body 75 per cent over our present enrollment. 
Mr. Towner. We have 700,000 teachers now, do you say ? 
Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir ; between 700,000 and 800,000. 
Mr. Towner. And does that 700,000 include the superintendents? 
Dr. Strayer. It does ; we count them all. 

Mr. Eeed. Don't you think, Dr. Strayer, that if this bill would 
pass that the inspiration and stimulation which would result would 
mean a raising or the salaries of the teachers, also ? 
Dr. Strayer. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. 

Mr. Reed. And don't you think that it will be practically impos- 
sible to raise the salaries of the teachers without some great national 
movement of this kind? 
Dr. Strayer. Well, I do not think it is possible to meet the emer- 
ncy in the United States without the sanction of the United States 
ovemment back of it. We have gone ahead for 140 years on the 
basis of the neighborhood-interiest system, and if we are going to 
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supply the schools and the school system with the teachers they ouriil 
to have we have not only got to have the nei^borhood interest m 
we have also got to have the sanction and the backinpf of the Natioml 

Government. 

Mr. Donovan. But the initiative for a greater number of teacher* 
and for greater pay for the teachers has got to be with the Statu 
under this bill, has it not? ■ 

Dr» Straybr. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. And will you explain to me how the passage of m 
bill will make an unwilling State initiate such a movement? Saj 
thajb an unwilling State has not given proper compensation to teach 
ers, how will this bill make them have a change of heart ? 

Dr. Strayer. Well, in answer to that I will say that I have par- 
ticipated in a number of State legislative hearings during the past 
year on the salary question. I know of nothing that would have 
given as much power in any one of the* hearings as the fact that the 
National Government was interested and was extending some aid and 
assistance. • 

The Chairman. If you will permit me to make this suggestion ia 
regard to the vocational bill, which is built on the same plan, I will 
say that it started out in the same way, but that the States have 

gradually increased so that they are now doing much more than the 
overnment is doing. 

Mr. Towner. Instead of equalling the amount, they have giv^ 
20 times as much, I believe. 

Dr. Strayer. I think that is a good answer. * 

Senator Smith. And I will say that the original agricultural col- 
lege appropriation from the National Government has been many 
times doubled by the States, although there was no requirement in that 
bill to the effect that the States should make a contribution, and the 
agricultural bill for farm administration, which required the States 
to duplicate the appropriation, has not only been met by the States* 
but the appropriations have been more than doubled. 

The Chairman. We will next hear, gentlemen of the committee, 
from Dr. John A. H. Keith, the president of the State normal at 
Indiana, Pa. 

STATEMENT OF DB. JOHN A. H. KEITH, FBESIDENT STATE 

NO!BMAL, INDIANA, FA. 

Dr. Keith. After listening to the arguments in terms of ideals, in 
terms of reconstruction needs, perhaps it might not be inappropriate 
to turn for a few minutes to some of the underlying facts. Two or 
three times to-day the question has come up about lacts, and I have 
been very glad indeed to serve in connection with the National Edu- 
cation Association Commission in digging out a lot of facts that re- 
lates to this bill and to the subjects that are bound up with this bill. 

The Chairman. May I reinforce your position with the statement 
that nothing is at such a premium in Congress as facts. 

Dr. Kjiith. I wish to submit a few of the facts to the committee. 
I have here a table containing statistical data regarding the Smith- 
Towner bill. I do not propose to go through all of this statement 
I propose to hand it to the members of this committee and would 
like to have it incorporated in the record. 
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The Chairman. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 

record. 

(The table above referred to is here printed in the record in full, 

is follows:) 

9tcuti8tical data regarding the Towner-Smith Ull (H^ R. 7 and 8. 1017, 66th Con- 
gress, first session.) 



[Prepared by John A. H. Keith, Indiana, Pa.] 



Continental United States.. 

North Atlantic Pivision 
North Centra 1 Tivision. 
South Atlantic Divlsicn 
South Central :^ivision. 
Western Divisicn 

Total 

North Atlantic Tivlsicn: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Conneciicut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North Cential J ivisicn: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missomi 

North Pakota 

South Pakota 

Nebraska J 

Kansas 

South Atlantic T ivision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia . . . 

Vii^nia 

West Virginia 

North Caiclina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ala bama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western F ivision: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calilomia 



Number 

cfilliterate 

natives 10 

years of age 

and over 

in 1910. 



3,762,00^ 



173, 5«0 

315,595 

1,403,241 

1,810,303 

59,304 



3,762,003 



9.917 

2 890 

4,504 

11,747 

4,005 

4,375 

42,086 

19,658 

74.318 

57,770 
47,914 

60,199 
18,672 

11,581 
6,0S3 

12,813 

88,304 
1,439 
1,277 
4,760 

14,813 

9,870 

61.241 

11.774 

230.407 

61,754 

288 492 

276.487 

398,842 

74,374 

204 697 
219,507 
350,396 
288. 137 
339,507 
215. 209 
141,423 
51,427 

850 

400 

8,989 

30,529 

3,898 

881 

213 

744 

2,075 

1,887 

8,838 



Percent 
of total 
illiterate 
natives 
in 1910. 



100.0000 



4.6137 

8.3890 

37.3003 

48.1207 

1.5763 



loo.ooop 



.2636 
,0768 
.1213 
.3122 
.1064 
.1162 

1. 1187 
.5225 

1.9754 

1.5356 

1.2736 

1.3343 

.4963 

.3078 

.1608 

.3405 

2.3472 

.0382 

.0339 

.1265 

.3937 

.2623 
1.6278 

.3129 
6.1245 
1.6415 
7.6685 
7. 3494 
10 3363 
1. 9767 

5.4411 
5.8348 
9. 3140 
7.6591 
9.0246 
5.7205 
3. 7592 
1.3670 

.0225 
.0106 
.2389 
.8115 
.1036 
.0234 
.0056 
.0197 
. 0551 
. 0501 
.2349 



Allotment 

of 17,500,000, 

section 8. 



$7,600,000.00 



346,078.64 

629.296.43 

2.798,062.55 

3,609,744.18 

118.252.18 



7.501,433.98 



19,774.50 
5,762.66 
9 100.62 

23,423.52 
7,985.97 
8 723.76 

83 919.48 

39,198.05 
148,190.09 

115,193.38 

95,540.52 

100,096.81 

37,231,97 

23,092.51 

12,069.68 

25,549.12 

176 078. 17 

2,869.37 

2,546.34 

9,491.44 

29,537.12 

19, 68a 78 
122.114.55 

23; 477. 36 
459,431.56 
123,137.48 
575,253.05 
551,315.08 
775 350.94 
148,301 75 

408,165 81 
437,696.96 
698.689.62 
574; 545. 18 
676,976.96 
429,126.75 
281,997.46 
102,545.44 

1.694.90 

' 797. 60 

17,924.07 

60, 874. 83 

7,772.61 

1,756.71 

424. 72 

' 1,483 54 

4, 137. 55 

3,762.68 

17,622.97 



Number 

of foreign 

born in 

1910. 



13,515,886 



6,676,283 

4,690,461 

299.994 

440,017 

1,409,131 



13,515.886 



110,562 

96.667 

49 921 

1,059,245 

179,141 

329,574 

2,748,011 

660,788 

1,442,374 

698,374 
159,663 
1,205,314 
597,560 
512,865 
643,595 
273. 765 
229)779 
156,654 
100,790 
176,662 
135,450 

17,492 

104,944 

24,902 

27.057 

57,218 

6,092 

6.179 

15: 477 

40,633 

40, 162 
18,607 
19,286 
9 770 
52,766 
241,938 
17,046 
40,442 

94,713 

29,020 

129.587 

23, 146 

48.765 

65,822 

19,691 

42.578 

256, 241 

113.136 

586,432 



Per cent 

of total 

foreign 

bom. 



100.0000 



AUotment 
for American- 
ization, sec- 
tion 9. 



», 600, 000. 00 



49.3958 

34.7033 

2.2196 

3.2556 

10,4257 



100 0000 



.8180 

.7152 

.3693 

7,8370 

1.3254 

2.4384 

20 3317 

4.8899 

10.6716 

4.4271 
1,1812 
8 9177 
4.4210 
3 7945 
4,0218 
2.0255 
1.7000 
1 1590 
,7457 
1 3070 
1.0021 

.1294 
.7764 
.1842 
.2008 
.4233 
.0457 
.0457 
.1145 
.3006 

.2971 
.1376 
.1426 
.0722 
.3903 
1.7900 
.]i261 
.2992 

.7007 
.2147 
.9587 
.1712 
.3607 
.4869 
.1456 
.3150 

1. 8958 
.8370 

4.3388 



3,706,337.07 

2,603,206.86 

166,496.67 

244,209.43 

782,067.70 



7.501,316 73 



'61,361.91 
63,650.18 
27,706.16 

587 880.08 
99,423.26 

182 913.57 
1,525,146 11 

366,737.34 

800,617.57 

332,097.67 

88,612.97 

668,949.27 

331. 640. 26 

284,640.07 

301,605.23 

151,^9.68 

127.527.34 

86,942.97 

65, 938. 46 

98,047.41 

75,174.75 

9,708 06 
58,243.92 
13,820.61 
15,016.64 
31,755.99 

3,381.06 

3,429.3^ 
8,589.73 
22,551.31 

22,289.91 
10,326.88 
10,703.73 

5,422.35 

29,285.13 

134,275.59 

9,460.53 
22,445.31 

52,565.72 
16, 106. 10 
71,920.79 
12,846.03 
27,064.57 
36,531.21 
10,928.50 
23,630.79 

142,213.75 
62,790.48 

325,469.76 
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Statistical data regarding the Toumer-Smith JHll — Ck)Dtinued. 



Continental United States... 

North AtlanticDivision. 
North Central Division. . 
South Atlantic Bivi^on, 
South Central Division. , 
Western Division , 



Number of 
penonsd 

to 20 yem, 

indiuiTe, 

1910. 



Total. 



North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvemia 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georna 

. Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUiomia 



27,750,599 



7,066,368 
8,811,377 
4,139,759 
5,946,923 
1,766,172 



27,760,699 



195,197 

s 111,634 

94,701 

881,024 

148,102 

208,454 

2,454,428 

708,525 

2, 194, 303 

1,313,809 
777,889 

1,615,914 
796,887 
732,544 
648,775 
675,222 
993,996 
183,336 
183,979 
373,868 
515, 156 

67,932 
388,486 

79,249 
697,649 
396.818 
785,583 
564,260 
925,865 
243,917 

755,709 
738,478 
750,357 
644,805 
575,866 
1,363,713 
551,672 
566,323 

93,771 

35,776 

215,940 

105,403 

56,897 

121,016 

16, 132 

96,819 

293,478 

175,386 

555,554 



Fereent 
of total 
persons 
6to20 
years, in- 
clusive. 



100.0000 



25.5359 
31.7520 
14.9177 
21.4299 
6.3645 



100.0000 



.7034 

.4023 

.3413 

3.1748 

.5337 

1.0755 

8.8446 

2.5531 

7.9072 

4.7343 
2.8031 
5.8229 
2.8716 
2.6396 
2.3379 
2.4332 
3.581:9 
.6607 
.6630 
1.3472 
1.8564 

.2088 
1.3999 

.2856 
2.5140 
1.4299 
2.8309 
2.0333 
3.3364 

.8789 

2.7232 
2.6611 
2.7030 
2.3235 
2.0752 
4.9142 
1.9880 
2.0408 

.3379 
.1289 
.7781 
.3798 
.2050 
.4381 
.0581 
.3489 

1.0576 
.6321 

2.0020 



Allotment el 

t25.000,O00on 

basis of persons 

6 to 20 years, 

inclusive, 

section 10. 



126,000,000.00 



6,383,974.29 
7,938,002.12 
3,729,430.22 
5,357,469.93 
1,591,110.79 



24,999,987.35 



175, 
100, 
85, 
793, 
133, 
268, 

2,211, 
638, 

1,976, 



849.27 
568.95 
314.33 
697.78 
422.28 
871.54 
147.65 
296.71 
805.88 



Number of 
pubUo- 
school 

teachers, 
1915>16. 



622,371 



152,784 
230,828 

76,416 
106,162 

56,681 



622,371 



1,183,585.56 
700,785.42 

1,455,746.22 
717,900.36 
659,934.97 
584,469.07 
608,294.67 
895,473.91 
165,163.92 
165, 743. 19 
336,810.58 
464,094.25 

52,189.84 
349,979.65 

71,393.92 
628,498.72 
557,485.80 
707,716.80 
608,331.11 
834,094.19 
219,740.19 

680,803.88 
665,280.80 
675,982.36 
580,892.57 
518,786.74 
1,228,543.13 
496,990.82 
510,189.63 

84,476.51 

32,229.92 

194,536.24 

94,955.56 

51,257.43 

109,021.02 

14,533.01 

87,222.39 

254,388.75 

158,001.92 

500,488.04 



6,965 

3,083 

2,992 

17,487 

2,773 

6,423 

63,593 

16,741 

42,727 

31,819 
19,648 
33,364 
20,979 
16,288 
17,793 
27,230 
20,208 
8,093 
7,057 
12,606 
15,243 

1,062 

6,460 
•1,787 
13,120 
10,324 
14,550 

8,333 
15,046 

5,734 

12,870 
12,921 
11,056 
10,953 
7,621 
27,358 
10,662 
12,721 

4,731 
1,735 
6,573 
1,944 
1,539 
3,205 
657 
3,506 
9,295 
6,173 
17,323 



Per cent 
of total 
public- 
school 
teachers. 



AIlotmaat# 
S2S)O0IMM 
anteadMr 

seetianUi 



I 

100.0000 f25,ooo,ooaa 



24.5487 
37.0062 
12.2782 
17.0576 
9.1072 



100.0000 



6,137,333.1 
9,252,2».n 

3,oe9,6ao.n 

4,264,537.5* 
2,276,875iu 



25,000,6&il 



1.1191 

.4953 

.4807 

2.8097 

.4455 

1.0320 

8.6111 

2.6898 

6.8651 

5.1125 
3.1569 
5.3606 
3.3708 
6170 
8589 
3752 
2467 
3003 
1338 
0254 
4491 



.1706 
1.0379 

.2871 
2.1080 
1.6588 
2.3378 
1.3389 
2.4167 

.9213 

2.0678 
2.0760 
1.7764 
1.7598 
1.2245 
4.3957 
1.7131 
2.0439 

.7601 
.2787 

1.0561 
.3123 
.2472 
.6149 
.1055 
.5633 

1.4934 
.9918 

2.7833 



279,781(B 
123,844.U 
120,18fl61 
702, 458 7» 
111,301.41 
258,011.8 

2, 152,830.8 
672,4^ff 

1,716,343.31 

1,278,169.8 
789,2eO.H 

1,340,231.S 
842,726.11 
654,288.91 
714,744.8 

1,003, 829. tt 
811,75S.3I 
325,095.a 
283,479.9 
506,383.0 
612,311.9 

42,6€a5( 
259,49&S 

71, 783. » 
527,O30.« 
414,715.(0 
584,473.9 
334,73(>.(il 
604,397.9 
230,334.18 

516,967.9 
519,036.37 
444,119.52 
439,982.01 
306, 135.57 
1,098, 97a S 
428,292.14 
511,002.57 

190,044.27 

60,694.95 

234,037.41 

78,090.48 

61,821.ti} 

128,744.85 

26,391.9 

140,836.(8 

373,380.15 

247,909.41 

695,864.9 
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Total allot- 


-^^-isr'" 


AUotnwntot 
c»aon,seo- 




tK>,oao,oi».oa 


91,B73,2M 










3;BS7;(«S.Se 


8,826,821 






^gf 






















60,000,830.42 


91,072,260 








Norm Atlautie Dlvldon: 


■ill 

I'sio^Tssieg 

M.TO 

2e.'7e 

59. 7J 
32. 88 

K.K 

M,8&0|3$ 
S0^47T.8G 

111 

'■i;i:i 

27), 620. 78 
101,»24.87 

113;079:oe 
237,706.87 

^7(8. W 
406,671.33 
1, 196,362.86 


ii 

3,3««'418 
'642; 810 

m 

21 

S 
1 

>4» 
,^M2 

2)2081287 

ill 
ill 

37fl,063 

1, Mil 990 
2,377; 649 






732,196 

Ji 

&61,S33 
1,687,181 

461,406 
183,887 
710,300 
125, 600 
128 996 
269 308 
387,781 

44,001 

11 

479, 8e: 

IS 

390,87; 

Sii 

360,431 
gl,791 

■11 

8i;2o; 
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EDUCATION BILIi. 



Statistical data regarding the Towner-Smith hUl — Ck>QtiiiueGL 



(Continental United States. 



North Atlantic Division. 
North Central Division. . 
South Atlantic Division. 
South Central Division. . 
Western Division. 



\ 



Total. 



!North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

7^0T\h Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

:8outh Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columl^. . 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

,South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

"Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Camomia 



Allotinent of 
I15/K»,000 for 
preparation of 
teachers, sec- 
tion 12. 



115,000,000.00 



3,682,094.40 
5,650,904.80 
1,841,625.60 
2,568,504.20 
1,366,01^.10 



14,999,141.10 



Total aUot- 
mentofflOO,- 
000,000 sec- 
tions 8-12. 



1100,000,000.00 



25,881,232.31 
32 474,442.85 
14,257,635.42 
19,774,244.89 
7,618,934.60 



100,006,490.07 



167,856.50 

74,300.30 

72,107.20 

421,436.70 

66,829.30 

154,794.30 

1,291,591.30 

403,458.10 

1,029,7^.70 

766,837.90 
473,516.80 
804,072.40 
505,593.90 
392,540.80 
428,811.30 
656,243.00 
487,012.80 
195,041.30 
170,073.70 
303,804.60 
367,356.30 

25,594.20 
155,686.00 

43,066.70 
316,192.00 
248,808.40 
350,655.00 
200,825.30 
362,608.60 
138,189.40 

310,167.00 
311,396.10 
266,449.60 
263,967.30 
183,666.10 
659,327.80 
256,954.20 
306,576.10 

114,017.10 

41,813.50 

158,409.30 

46,850.40 

37,089.90 

77,240.60 

15,833.70 

84,494.60 

224,009.50 

148,769.30 

417,484.30 



866,091.92 

451,775.61 

391,837.37 

3,261,087.25 

537,069.90 

1,115,774.60 

9,246,846.30 

2,672,009.99 

7,338,739.47 

4,712,732.46 
2,735,166.40 
5,595,490.12 
3,046,305.54 
2,522,111.86 
2,493,2^6.68 
3,019.743.16 
3, 2M, 147. 94 
900,623.05 
804,7n.01 
1,513,843.59 
1,916,255.14 

193,838.46 
1,227,260.07 

295,549.89 
2,394,569.93 
1,441,496.13 
2,701,346.83 
1,928,236.95 
3,152,525.10 

922,812.06 

2,436,468.84 
2,418,928.92 
2,560,980.06 
2,255,681.71 
2,075,114.80 
4,397,742.01 
1,816,138.20 
1,813,190.26 

524,590.02 
192,389.46 
880,615.58 
364,805.27 
229,453.13 
434,498.13 
85,919.43 
408,484.03 

1,256,512.53 
767,620.18 

2,474,046.89 



Per oent of 

total ftOot- 

maiit of 

100,000,000. 



1OO.O000 



2S.88U 
32.47M 
14.2576 
19.7742 
7.61» 



100.0063 



.4517 

.39U 

3.2610 

.W 
1.1157 

2.6720 
7.3387 

4.7127 
2.7351 
5.5964 
3.0463 
2.5221 
2.4982 
3.0197 
3.2141 
.9006 
.8047 
1.5138 
1.9162 

.1938 
1.2278 

.2955 
2.3945 
1.4414 
2.7013 
1.92S2 
3.1525 

.9228 

2.43M 
2.4189 
2.5609 
2.2556 
2.0751 
4.3977 
1.8161 
1.8131 

.5245 
.1923 
.8806 

.2294 
.4344 
.0659 
.4084 

1.2565 
.7676 

2.4740 
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Continental United States. 



North Atlantic Division. 
North Central Division. . 
South Atlantic Divisicm. 
South Central Division.. 
"Western Division 



Total. 



Korth Atlantic Division: 

Mctine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

WostVtrginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

"Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

AriEona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 



Wealth 

(1912) per 

capita 

(1916). 



$1,712.77 



1,810.86 
2,090.93 
1,036.24 
1,150.26 
2,272.91 



Wealth 

(1912) per 

person &-20, 

inclusive 

(1910). 



$6,296.55 



7,385.16 
7,622.98 
3,328.18 
3,704. 49 
10,996.65 



Wealth (1912) 

per ttecher 

(1916-16). 



$280,754.08 



1,333.82 
1,386.29 
1,366.33 
1,542.07 
1,453.15 
1,730.45 
2,132.95 
1,818.82 
1,658.91 

1,660.49 
1,757.67 
2,372.53 
1,602.06 
1,712.74 
2,310.46 
3,349.55 
1,626.21 
2,750.52 
1,905.04 
2,835.61 
2,401.05 

1,376.52 

.1,469.18 

2,108.12 

992.09 

1,572.48 

726.35 

800.63 

805.02 

1,135.52 

904.38 

801.72 

878.85 

669.36 

1,124.34 

1,479.21 

1,010.23 

1,962.30 

2,422.24 
1,920.45 
2,376.64 
1,222.63 
1,906.12 
1,692.79 
4,135.35 
1,379.12 
1,991.03 
2,205.87 
2,730.30 



5,278.59 
5,495.11 
5,247.42 
6,509.73 
6,027.55 
7,550.61 
8,928.60 
7,567.71 
6,442.71 

6,509.41 
6,364.74 
9,032.94 
6,486.51 
5,846.00 
8,118.83 

11,014.29 
5,579.98 

11,114.16 
7,232.85 
9,642.79 
8,529.15 

5,070.11 
5,153.89 
9,682.35 
3,117.16 
5,492.51 
2,221,57 
2,306.39 
2,483.29 
4,159.55 

2,847.77 
2,483.96 
2,732.05 
2,0^01 
3,571.26 
4,804.77 
3,185.83 
7,630.18 

11,869.42 

9,638.72 

10,590.80 

4,759.13 

8,561.07 

6,072.02 

27,360.70 

6,104.93 

10,408.58 

10,505.06 

14,442.22 



342,535.86 
291,623.13 
180,301.13 
207,516.35 
342,654.25 



147,934.89 
198,975.53 
166,088.22 
327,971.07 
321,923.35 
335,281.24 
408,871.11 
320,286.56 
330,874.45 

268,774.24 
251,988.06 
437,491.52 
246,390.32 
262,920.83 
296,012.52 
273,121.36 
274,470.16 
251,776.35 
188,563.61 
285,985.54 
288,253.24 

276,574.36 
309^940.66 
429,388.33 
165,753.44 
211,112.71 
119,947.33 
156, 175. 08 
152,811.21 
176^941.93 

167,218.14 
141,966.94 
185,421.01 
119,271.88 
269,855.96 
239,500.04 
164,840.89 
339,686.37 

235,258.53 
198,752.05 
347,859.23 
258,038.79 
31«,503.81 
229,270.47 
671,815.56 
168,589.23 
328,638.06 
298,646.05 
463,166.63 



Percent 
of total 
wealth. 



100.0000 



Popu- 
lation 
(1916) 

per 
teacher 
(1915- 

16). 



163.91 



29.9508 
3^4409 
7.8851 
12.6080 
11. 1152 



100.0000 



189.15 
139. 47 
173.99 
187.47 
160.75 



Aver- 
age 
salary 

of 

teachers 

(1915- 

16). 



.5806 
.3511 
.2844 

3.2823 
.5109 

1.2325 
12.5406 

3.0686 

8.0908 

4.8944 
2.8335 
8.3635 
2.9582 
2.4509 
3.0143 
4.2563 
3. 1743 
1.1661 
.7616 
2.0632 
2.5146 

.1681 
1. 1459 

.4(391 
1.2446 
1.2473 

.9988 

.7448 
1.3158 

.5807 

1.2316 
1.0498 
1. 1732 
.7477 
1. 1770 
3.7499 
1.0058 
2. 4730 

.6371 

.1973 

1.3086 

.2871 

.2788 

.4205 

.2526 

.3382 

1.7482 

1.0551 

4.5918 



110.91 
143.53 
121.55 
212.67 
221.53 
193.75 
191.69 
176.09 
199.45 

161.86 

143.36 

184.39 

145.61 

153.50 

128.11 

81.53 

168.77 

91.33 

98.98 

100.85 

120.02 

200.92 
210.96 
203.68 
167.07 
134. 25 
165.13 
195.06 
189.82 
155. 82 

184.89 
177.07 
210.96 
178.18 
240.01 
161.54 
163. 17 
173. 10 

97.12 
103. 49 
146.35 
211.05 
166.04 
135. 43 
162. 45 
122.24 
165.05 
135.38 
169.63 



$563.08 



728.56 
569.65 
342.39 
413.58 
797.47 



430. 24 
486.80 
422.72 
800.18 
721.91 
624.35 
967.20 
872.34 
470. 18 

528.88 
580.32 
760.86 
605.47 
645.00 
621.62 
617.65 
659.74 
674.76 
433.71 
43&46 
672.60 

358.31 
561.06 
999.84 
341.90 
348.93 
264.36 
293.99 
304.31 
363.09 

376. 75 
332.62 
344.00 
233.64 
426.95 
572.62 

488.45 

702.43 
500.39 
632.85 
546.03 
770.40 
724.92 
782.86 
742.81 
866.68 
650.41 
998.46 



131405—19- 
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• 
■ 


Aver- 
age 
millage 
to pay 
aver- 
age 
salary 

of 
teach- 
ers. 


Per cent 
of 1916 
popula- 
tion. 


Allotment of 
186,000,000. 


$85,000,000 

per capita, 

1916. 


$86,000,000 
per per- 
son, 6-20, 
inclusive, 
1910. 


Percapito 

(1916) of 

$100,0()Q;«Il 


Continental United States 


2.00 


100.0000 


$^,000,000.00 


$0.8331 


$3.0629 


$0,980 




North Atlantic IHvlsion 

North Central Division 

South Atlantic Division 

South Central Division , . . - 

Western Division 


2.12 
1.95 
1.89 
1.99 
2.32 


28.3285 
31.4888 
13.0331 
18.7737 
8.3750 


21,820,816.60 
29,241,940.58 
11,293,076.20 
15,920,291.28 
6,718,614.72 


.7653 
.9102 
.8493 
.8312 
.7862 


3.0805 
33186 
2.7279 
2.6770 
3.8040 


.S8K 
I.OIO 
1.07S 
1.0321 

.m 




Total 




100.0000 


85,003,739.36 


















North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 


2.90 
2.44 
2.54 
2.43 
2.24 
1.87 
2.36 
2.72 
1.42 

1.96 
2.36 
1.71 
2.45 
2.07 
1.76 
1.89 
2.03 
2.20 
2.21 
1.53 
1.98 

1.29 
1.81 
2.32 
2.06 
1.65 
2.20 
1.88 
1.99 
2.05 

2.25 
2.34 
1.85 
1.95 
1.57 
2.38 
2.08 
1.43 

2.98 
2.51 
1.81 
2.11 
2.43 
3.16 
1.16 
4.40 
2.63 
2.17 
2.15 


.7572 
.4337 
.3565 

3.6456 
.6022 

1.2199 
10.0702 

2.8897 

8.3535 

6.0485 
2.7612 
6.0306 
2.9945 
2.4509 
2.2345 
2. 1764 
3. 3433 
.7246 
.6847 
1.2462 
1.7934 

.2092 
1.3359 

.3568 
2.1487 
1.3586 
2.3552 
1.5933 
2.7996 

.8758 

2.3326 
2.2427 
2.2865 
1.9130 
1.7930 
4.3419 
1.7054 
2.1586 

.4504 
.1760 
.9430 
.4022 
.2505 
.4255 
.1046 
.4201 

1.5039 
.8192 

2.8806 


784,955.51 

392,362.77 

355,030.60 

2,649,782.75 

429,660.67 

924,137.18 

7,637,780.71 

2,266,074.60 

6.390,031.81 

4,265,441.51 
2,551,002.91 
4,826,444.04 
2,677,433.32 
2,214,379.28 
2.179,491.67 
2,842,254.46 
2,910,542.43 
810,810.71 
746.292.22 
1,406,304.74 
1,811,543.27 

164,449.62 
1,046,901.60 

258,251.92 
1,920,121.73 
1,286,602.66 
2,122,712.72 
1,373,492.52 
2,368,584.43 

751,959.00 

2,006,013.12 
1,970,905.08 
1,851,586.71 
1,675,714.18 
1,368,852.80 
3,834,339.67 
1.524.680.21 
1,688,199.51 

470,329.40 
175,485.76 
790,770.67 
291,084.41 
194,61595 
396. 210. 21 
74,566.21 
383,369.70 

1.110,181.23 
701,067.02 

2,130,954.16 


1.0161 
.8866 
.9761 
.7124 
.6994 
.7425 
.7434 
.7686 
.7498 

.8281 

.9050 

.7844 

.8764 

.8856 

.9560 

1.3026 

.8533 

1.0968 

1.0684 

1.1061 

.9901 

.7706 
.7681 
.7095 
.8759 
.9282 
.8834 
.8449 
.8293 
.8415 

.8429 
.8614 
.7937 
.8586 
.7483 
.8658 
.8763 
.7666 

1.0235 
.9773 
.8219 
.7094 
.7615 
.9127 
.6986 
.8942 
.7235 
.8388 
.7251 


4.0213 
3.6147 
3.7489 
3.0076 
2.9011 
3.0964 
3.1114 
3.1981 
2.9116 

3.2466 
3.2793 
2.9868 
3.3598 
3.0228 
3.3593 
4.2093 
2.9281 
4.4225 
4.0563 
3.7615 
3.5164 

2.8386 
2.6948 
3.2587 
2.7522 
3.2422 
2.7020 
2.4341 
2.5582 
3.0828 

2.6544 
2.6688 
2.4676 
2.5987 
2.3770 
2.8116 
2.7637 
2.9809 

5.0157 
4.9051 
3.6619 
2.7616 
3.4204 
3.2740 
4.6222 
39596 
3.7827 
3.9972 
3.8357 


1.12U 

i.oaiB 

1.073 

.m 

.m 
.m 

.906 
.801 

.913 
.97« 

.9Qe 

.m 

i.ooe 

i.m 

1.3W 

.942 

1.21S 

1.1321 

I.m 
i.on 

.m 

.9» 

.SIB 

1.13» 

I.m 

1.126 
MM 

1.108 

I.m 

1.053 
1.08S 
1.1551 

.m 

1.04S 
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you are feeling fine you may start in about 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and study these facts from this table, and find out what they 
mean. 

Now, these facts are here set up in about 30 tables. May I very 
briefly call your attention to what these facts are? Starting with 
column 1, the number of illiterate natives, 10 years of age and over, 
in the United States in 1910, it gives you the illiterates in the dif- 
ferent sections, in the North Atlantic Division, the North Central 
Division, the South Atlantic Division, the South Central Division, 
and the Western Division, 

Senator Smith. Is this a duplicate of what the committee was 
furnished by Mr. Gibson in the other hearing? 

Dr. Keith. No ; they are not duplicates at all. 

Senator EIenyon. Was that based on the 1910 census, or is this 
based on the 1910 census ? 

Dr. Eleith. Some of it is and some of it is on the 1916 figures. 
The first column shows the number of illiterate natives 10 vears 
of age and over in 1910 in the different States of the Union. The 
second column reduces those figures to percentages of the total for 
each State and division, so you can see what share each State has 
of the problem of illiteracy. For instance, Maine has '9,917 native 
illiterates. That is 0.2636 of 1 per cent of the illiterates of the 
country. In the next column you will find the allotment under 
the terms of this bill for the removal of illiteracy in Maine. Now, 
take your own State and see what the facts are. Take the State of 
Pennsylvania, the last of the North Atlantic Division, and the num- 
ber of illiterate natives of 10 years of age and over in the State of 
Pennsylvania is 74,318, or 1.9754 per cent of the illiteracy of the 
country. Under the terms of this bill Pennyslvania would get from 
the Government $148,190,09. If you will take the time to go 
through that, it will prove interesting, I am sure. 

Now, column 4 takes up the number of foreign born in this coun- 
try in 1910, and column 5 gives the percentage of the foreign born," 
and column 6 gives the allotment for Americanization, under sec- 
tion 9 of the bill. 

In column 7 I jump over to the number of persons from 6 to 
20 years, inclusive, in the United States in 1910, because $25,000,000 
is to be allotted on that basis. I reduced that to a percentage 
column and I allotted the $25,000,000 on that basis in column 9. 

Another $25,000,000 is to be allotted on the basis of the number 
of public school teachers, under section 10 of the bill, and in column 
11 I have reduced that to percentages, and in column 12 I give the 
allotment of the $25,000,000 on the teacher basis, as you will see. 

In column 13 the total allotment for equalization of the $50,000,- 
000 is set forth, and in column 15 the allotment of $20,000,000 for 
physical and health education under section 11 of the bill which 
is to be distributed according to the census. Therefore, in column 
14 the population of 1910 is set up. 

Then, under section 12 of the bill, $15,000,000 is allotted for teacher 
training, as shown in column 16, on the basis of the number of teach- 
ers ; and in coliunn 17 we have the total allotment of $100,000,000 to 
the different States, and that is reduced to the percentage form, so 
that you can see how the States share in that allotmenti of $100,000,000. 
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In column number 19 1 take the wealth per capita in 1912, as furnished 
by the Bureau of Census, and divide it by the population of 1916, esti- 
mated for the purposes of the draft, and therefore the wealth per 
capita is shown running down to North Carolina, you will find that 
they have a per capita wealth of $726.35. Set that up against Cali- 
fornia, with a wealth per capita of $2,730.30, and Iowa, with 
$3,349.55, and you will get an idea of the different abilities of these 
several States to pay for education. 

Now, let us take its wealth per person between 6 and 20 years of 
age, and let use that number as a divisor, and find out what the 
wealth is in those different States for each of these children. That 
is column 20. 

Senator Kenyon. It makes Iowa about the wealthiest State in the 
Union per capita ? 

Dr. Keith. No ; Nevada is the wealthiest. Now, in column 20 you 
get another sense of the relative abilities of the States to pay for 
education. Look at the very bottom of column 20, and you find that 
the State of California, with $14,442.22 back of each child between 
the ages of 6 and 20, and look up the line until you come to North 
and South Carolina, and you will find $2,221.57 for one and $2,306.39 
for the other. There you get a sense of the relative abilities of those 
States, or the lack of ability to pay for education. Those show 
that it would be seven times as great a burden in North Carolina to 
raise by taxation the same amount of money as it would in the State 
of California. In some way or other we have got to find a way of 
dealing with the situation. 

Now, in column 21, you will find the wealth per teacher, and there 
again you get the sense of the inequality. In column 23 you will find 
the population of 1916, estimated for the draft, divided by the number 
of teachers in the State, according to the number in the State in 1916, 
and there is an average of one for every 163.91 persons. Senator 
Kenyon's State of Iowa is one for every 81.53; the State of Dela- 
ware, one for every 200.92. 

Then I have set forth in contrast the salaries paid the teachers 
in 1915-16. 

Gentlemen, I want to answer Con^essman Fess's question as to 
what is going to happen if we do not increase the pay of the teachers 
in this country. If you do not, you are going to enthrone medioc- 
rity or worse in the schoolrooms of America, and that means nothing 
but disaster and national ruin. 

Column 25 shows the average millage tax necessary to pay the 
salaries of the teachers. If you can get any consolation out of that 
column, you are welcome to it, but it does reveal the fact that the 
State has to tax its wealth within a reasonable limit and supply the 
schools with more money; but I believe that the action of this bill 
will stimulate these States to come across and put their money into 
the enterprise. 

Now, in column 26 there is shown the percentage of the 1916 popu- 
lation, and in column 27 I have taken $85,(X)0,000, because the 
$7,500,000 for illiteracy ought to drop out in 10 years, and the 
$7,500,000 for the Americanization of foreigners ought to be in such 
shape that we could reduce that amount at the end of 10 years, and 
this $85,000,000 is going to be constant, and probably ought to grow 
and be increased. 
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Now, let us see how this $85,000,000 will work, because it is perma- 
nent. I mean that the problem of illiteracy and the problem of 
Americanization of foreigners ought to be diminishing, and conse- 
quently I have worked some figures and facts on the $85,000,000 basis 
here for your consideration. 

Now, I realize that nobody can take a table of facts, such as ap- 
pears here, and really assimilate them without a long period of 
study, but I have sought to get at some way in which the main facts 
could be graphically represented, so that you can really get a con- 
cise view of it and see for yourselves just what it is; and that is what 
this long chart here is for. 

(Chart omitted in printing.) 

Dr. Keith. There are some 18 facts, as you can see at once, with 
regard to this bill. One of these facts is the percentage of illiteracy 
in the different States. I took this drafting paper and made 16^ 
squares which I have laid off here [indicating on the chart]. N/OW^ 
those small squares that I have laid off, I have divided into 25 spaces,. 
so each one of these stands for four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. Down 
here [indicating] I put the percentage of illiterate natives — ^you will 
see it here in this first column [indicating on chart]. That is one of 
the factors in this bill. And here I set the figures [indicating on 
chart] giving the percentage of the total native illiterates in each 
State. In the second column 1 put in the percentages regarding the 
problem of Americanization by taking the number in each State of 
the foreign born [indicating on chart]. 

Next, I took the total population. Let me explain it to you. 
Twenty per cent of all the illiterates, of all the foreign born, in this 
v^hole country, are in the State of New York. Ten per cent of all the 
foreign born are in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Kenton. Of all the illiterates? 

Dr. Keith. No; of the foreign born. I have set this column re- 
garding the population opposite that, and by the relative sizes of 
these black squares you see how the foreign-born population problem 
sizes up with the total population problem. By that you can see how 
immense it is [indicating on chart]. 

Now, in the next column the number of cbildren in the different 
States are shown [indicating on chart] , and you can see how it stands 
out. In the wealthier States the percentage of children is lower than 
the percentage of population. In the poorer States the percentage 
of children is greater than the percentage of population. Over here 
[indicating on chart] is the total allotment of the $100,000,000, the 
percentage of the total wealth of the United States and the percent- 
age of the teachers [indicating on chart]. 

Now, I want to explain one or two States. Take the State of 
Maine, which is given here [indicating on chart]. Here is its per- 
centage of population — 0.75 of 1 per cent. Its children are shown 
below there — 0.76 of 1 per cent. The allotment is as shown here 
[indicating on chart]. The State of Maine has only 0.11 of 1 per 
cent of the teachers of the United States. It is a larger percentage of 
teachers than it is of piopulation or of children, and therefore it gets 
a larger percentage of the $50,000,000, for $25,000,000 is to be alloted 
on the basis of the percentage of the teachers of the United States. 

Now, that larger percentage of teachers in the State of Maine is 
due to the character of the focation of the population, the sparsity 
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! of the population, the widely scattered localities, and the few teachers 

are therefore inevitable. That explains why the allotment for the 

j State of Maine is larger than the percentage of children. 

The State of Pennsylvania had 8.35 percentage of the total popu- 
lation and only 7.9 oi the children. Look over to its allotment. It 
gets 7.33 percentage of the allotment, which is less than the percent- 
age of children. I will say that here is the explanation in this last 
column [indicating on chart]. Pennsylvania, with 8.35 per cent of 
the total population, has only 6.86 per cent of the teachers, and if 
Pennsylvania wants to get more money out of this $100,000,000 it 
should take better care of its children and provide them with more 
teachers. You will find that there is 1 teacner for every 199 in the 
population of Pennsylvania, while the average for the entire country 
IS 1 to every 163. I wanted you to know this, gentlemen, and I wanted 
you to study the facts with the terms of this bill as shown on these 
two exhibits. With these we may know how the Federal law will 
work out in terms of allotment and know how it will work out with 
respect to the relative educational needs of the several States. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will next hear from Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, the president of William and Mary College, and former 
superintendent of Richmond, Va., who would like to be heard because 
he is going away to-night. Let me ask the committee if we shall hear 
t)r. Chandler here to-night ? 

Senator Kenyon. Yes ; I think so. 

STATEMENT OF DB. J. A. C. CHANDLEE, PRESIDENT OF WILLIAM 

AND MAET COLLEGE, BICHMOND, VA. 

Dr. Chanduer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think, if you have not been convinced by the arguments which have 
been presented to you here, I could say very little, indeed, which 
would convince you. However, I wish to say just a word from the 
standpoint of a citizen. 

I believe in this bill. I believe in a department of education, first, 
because I think we want the Nation to be interested in the schools of 
the Nation. I think that the Nation has shown its interest in all 
types of activities that work for the good of the country, except the 
general school system of the country. I think, therefore, we ought 
to dignify education and put it to the forefront by the establishment 
of a department of education, as has been done in all the great coun- 
tries of the world. I hate to think of a delegation from foreign coun- 
tries coming to America at the invitation of a private society. I 
would like 

Mr. Towner. And supported by private societies and educational 
associations while here. They have to be entertained and taken care 
of by these private associations in this country. 

Dr. Chandler. I want the Nation to be in a position to invite 
commissions here, and I want this Nation to be in a position so it 
will have international educational relations with these foreign coun- 
tries. I do not think there is any need to argue about that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am in 
favor of Federal aid for all types of education. At the same time, 
I am bitterly opposed to Federal control. I believe that when you 
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give to a State one dollar you will get in the long run twenty-five dol- 
lars spent for that one dollar. This bill calls for the appropriation 
of $1 per inhabitant in the United States for the cause of education. 
Think of it ! That is all it calls for. All it calls for is $1 per inhab- 
itant for the cause of education; and we demand of the States, in 
making use_ of this money, that they shall pay an equal amount. And 
right here I would like to suggest an amendment. I would like to 
suggest that you put at the bottom of page 11 the following, where it 
says, " And provided^ That the sum or sums provided by a 'State for 
the equalization of educational opportunities " I would make " pro- 
vided by a State and local authorities." 

I suggest that for this reason : I want to be sure that no locality 
could by any slip in this bill reduce its present appropriation to 
educatiion. Now, if those words " and local authorities " are not 
in tliere they will do the same thing that we have had done in the 
State of Virginia. / When the Legislature of Virginia two years ago 
doubled its appropriation— from $2,600,000 to $4,000,000— for the 
common schools, we found in certain localities, where the State was 
supposed to pay 50 per cent for the salaries of teachers, the State 
actually paid 80 per cent. The locality had reduced its local taxation 
and produced that effect. If you put those words in there, you will 
safeguard that so that you will positively compel the local authori- 
ties to continue their appropriation. 

Senator Kenyon. For one, I am very glad that you have sug- 
gested that amendment, and it will have consideration. 

Dr. Chandler. Now, this bill is designed to promote education. 
That is the great purpose of it. All of this money will not be spent. 
I am going to illustrate that from the standpoint of Virginia, because 
that is my State. Virginia has 230,000 illiterates. 

Senator Kenyon. And what proportion of those illiterates are 
colored and what per cent are white. 

Dr. Chandler. About 200,000 of them are colored and about 30,000 
of them are white. Virginia under this bill would get for the educa- 
tion of illiterates a sum of about $500,000. 

Senator Kenyon. And would that be used in any way for the 
colored people ? 

Dr. Chandler. I will say that Virginia spends at the present for 
the education of the illiterates onlv about $30,000. Now, either that 
money will revert to the Federal Government or Virginia will have 
to do something that it has never done before, and will have to put 
up one-half million dollars to meet that fund for illiteracy. 

Senator Kenyon. And do you think that you can wipe out illit- 
eracy in less than 10 years? 

Dr. Chandler. Yes, sir ; if Virginia puts up a half million dollars 
and the Federal Government spends half a million dollars illiteracy 
will be abolished in the State of Virginia. The greater proportion 
of the little amount of $30,000 is spent among the colored people and 
not among the whites. I would say that $20,000 is spent among the 
colored people and $10,000 is spent on the whites. So Virginia is 
not omitting the work among the colored people, and in the schools 
of Richmond, which I have just given up, we found that we fur- 
nished 1,600 illiterates in the night schools which were colored and 
54 whites 
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Mr. DoKovAN (interrupting). Let me ask you a question: Do you 
find that the whites are more prone to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities than the blacks ? In other words, do they realize the absence 
of an education and go forward as fast 

Dr. Chandler. So far as the city of Richmond is concerned, it 
is the other way. Last year we had 5,900 in the night schools, and 
of the 5,900, 3,000 were colored and 2,900 were white. In consider- 
ing those figures you must take into consideration that ^^> per cent 
of the population is colored and 68 per cent of the population is 
white, so you can see at once that the 32 per cent of the colored popu- 
lation furnishes more to the night schools than the 68 per cent. 

Senator Smith. Is not that possibly because a larger percentage 
of the white population attend the day schools? 

Dr. Chandler, But these are persons over and above the day- 
school age. In other words, if you will furnish us facilities and c'arry 
them to the people and carry on the common-school education, you 
will get the people interested in education. This bill will do more 
for education, I am sure, than any bill that has ever been introduced 
in Congress. 

Mr. Reei>. And that will be true in regard to the teachers' salaries 
as well as the other features provided for in the bill ? 

Dr. Chandler. That will be true in regard to the teachers' sal- 
aries and also with the citizenship. The ordinary citizens says this: 
Is the National Government interested in this? They say that in 
regard to all things. If you go to build a road, the question is : "Is 
the National Government interested in this? If so, we will tax our- 
selves." And they call a special session of the general assembly for 
the purpose of taxing themselves for that purpose. In the same way 
if the Government shows an interest in education the States will call 
special sessions to tax themselves for the schools. They say, "The 
United States Government takes an interest in our farms, and we are 
going to get a farm administrator." And these special grants that 
Congress have made have done more to help my State than anythbg 
else. Vocational education did not have a start in Virginia until the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes bill. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another question for you to take into 
consideration. The Government itself in the long run will save a 
great deal of money by the education of its people. I have been 
working under the Federal Board on the educational rehabilitation 
work, and think I know of what I am talking. Now, gentlemen, 
where do you lose your money on the disabled soldier? It is the 
illiterate. Let us say that two bovs walk into my office — ^there have 
been — both or them had a leg oft. One was a graduate of a high 
school. He had been a trainman on a railroad, and we had no trouble 
to put him into the accountancy department. The next one had been 
a sailor, and he said he had never passed through the fifth grade, 
and we have to turn him from one thing to another, and do not know 
what to do with him, because he did not have an education. 

If you lay the foundation to educate your citizenship it will pay 
you, whenever there is an emergency, because your citizenship is 
going to be better and your people will be better citizens. 

There is one other word I want to say and I have done. 
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Who is opposing the Nation helping to educate its children? Well, 
there has been this cry of Federal control ; but it is not Federal con- 
trol, but Federal aid. 

Who else is opposing this Nation helping to educate its children? 
Those who are opposed to the public schools. Who is opposed to 
pubic schools? A great many people are opposed to public schools, 
I am sorry to say. I come from a State and a city where a very 
young, vigorous man, an ex-president of the chamber of commerce, 
told me that he did not believe in public high schools. The man who 
is opposed to public schools will oppose this bill. 

Who else will oppose this bill ? I belong to a religious denomina- 
tion that once believed that the best thing for the denomination to do 
was to build its own schools and not to have public schools. Now, that 
denomination has practically given up that point of view, and now 
believes in public education ; but there are still some people who say, 
" I do not believe we ought to have the public schools." 

Senator Smith. Would you object to stating what that denomina- 
tion is? 

Dr. Chandler. It is Baptist. I am frank to make my confession. 

And still there is another type. There are people who say it is too 
much money. We do not want to be taxed. That is the other ele- 
ment. Now, that is the other element that is opposed to it, so much 
money, and they do not want to be taxed. 

Now, gentlemen, I say that it means only $1 per inhabitant in this 
country. There are those who claim that this country has been tax- 
ing the citizens of the States and taking away a great many sources 
of revenue from the States. In Virginia, through the income tax we 
used to raise a great amount of money, and that was practically re- 
pealed at the last session of the general assembly. Then we did not 
add to the railroad tax. We thought of putting a tax on soft drinks. 
But it is much easier for the Federal Government to raise the gen- 
eral taxes on special types of property than the States. It is a great 
thing for the Nation to promote every type of activity within proper 
bounds, and I think that this bill will promote education as nothing 
else has. This $100,000,000 will bring $500,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate 

Mr. Donovan. Of course, the ideal would be for the secretary of 
education to be a highly trained, specialist and educator; that would 
bei the ideal. But you know the way that things go in life. Now, 
suppose that a secretary of education were appointed who was a 
politician — ;- 

Dr. Chandler. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Is there any way that it could, be safeguarded that 
the secretary of education who possesses such qualifications would 
be appointed and would have to possess them in order to have the 
position? 

Dr. Chandler. That would be better; but even if that were not 
done I would not be uneasy. You will never put a man at the head 
of the department of a Government like this who would not say for 
himself, " I am going to make this a success for my reputation," and 
that is a factor that we must take into consideration, and I believe 
that he would do his best to develop the work. 

The Chairman. May I suggest that in the States where the ap- 
pointive power has been with the governor of the State superin- 
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tendents, it is a very common thing for the governor to go outside of 
his own party in prder to appoint the head of that department? 
Over in Pennsylvania the governor went to New York City and ap- 
pointed a Democrat, although the governor was a Republican ; and 
while it might be thought that a Cabinet officer would always be- 
long to the party of the oppointing po^er it would not necessarily 
mean thnt it would be a political omce. 

Dr. Chandler. Not necessarily. And even if it should be, I would 
be willing to trust the appointing power to put at the head of the 
department a man who would not attempt to run it down. I think 
it would be far better that a man who is doing the work and doing 
it successfully should be continued in office, and that he should notb^ 
a politician. 

Gentlemen, I have finished, and I thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that in the agricultural work, which 
is not political, that the head of that department, a member of the 
Cabinet, has never been a real politician? Take the heads of the 
Agricultural Department, and go back as far as you care. 

Dr. Chandler. I never heard of the Secretary of Agriculture being 
a real politician. I assumed that he belonged to the party in power. 
I know that the present head of the Bureau of Education is a 
Democrat and that he was appointed by a Republican President. 

(Thereupon, at 10.15 o'clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 
10 o'clock of the following day, July 11, 1919.) v 
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FBIDAY, JXTLY 11, 1819. 

Senate Committeb on Education and Labor, 

AND House Committee on Education, 

Washmgton^ D. C, 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Education of the House of Repre- 
sentatives met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o'clock a. m., at 
Eoom 201, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kenyon and Smith; Representatives Ffess, 
Towner, Donovan, and Reed. 

Also present : Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintendent 
of Washington and president of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky., president of the 
Illiteracy Commission of Kentucky ; Miss Mary C. Wood, New York 
City, chairman legislative committee, General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs ; Charles B. Stillman, Wilmette, 111., president American 
Federation of Teachers ; Mr. L. V. Lampson, Washington, D. C, vice 
president, American Federation of Teachers; Miss Lorraine E. 
Wooster, Topeka, Kans., State superintendent of schools of Kansas ; 
Hugh S. Magill, field secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion ; and Henry Sterling, representing the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The joint committee then proceeded to a further consideration of 
the bills (H. R. 7 and S. 1017) to create a department of education, 
to authorize appropriations for the conduct of said department, 
to authorize the appropriation of money to encourage the States 
in the promotion and support of education, and for other purposes. 

The Chairman. In view of the fact that it is now 10 minutes 
after the time that our hearing was to begin, and that our time is 
limited, due to so many other things that are crowded in on the 
committee, if there are no objections we will proceed at once with 
the hearing. 

The committee will be glad to hear from Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, State superintendent of Washington and president of the 
National Education Association. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPHINE CORUSS PRESTON, STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF WASHINGTON AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs. Preston. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
your interest, manifested last night, leads me to feel that I can 
discuss rather informally, and comewhat concretely, the problems 
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involved in the Smith-Towner l3ill. We have a number of problems 
involved, but I am going to speak first on the compensation, quali- 
fication, and training of teachers. Last night I noticed that you were 
rather requesting those who were speaking to speak in terms of 
its application to their own States and their own localities. I havi 
been accustomed for years to speak in terms of the Northwest. 

In 1898 we formed the Inland Empire Teachers' Association, whidt 
represented the educators of both public and private schools in four 
States — ^Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana — and we have haf 
yearly meetings since, on the 1st of October, to discuss the problems 
of education. • 

I feel that I know the Northwest section, and whatever I have 
to say applies to that section. I have only recently been elected 
president of the National Education Association, although I have 
been a member of the compiission on the emergency in education, 
and have been studying the problem, but only as it applied to the 
Northwest section, because I was the Northwest representative on 
the commission. 

The compensation and training of teachers is a very important 
factor. The first to take into consideration is the salary of the 
teacher. Seattle has found it necessary to raise the maximum of 
the grade teachers to $1,800; of the high school teachers to $2,100; 
Tacoma has recently voted 4 mills increase in milage, and it was 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries. I had a call to Portland 
recently, where they had to vote on the increase of teachers' salaries, 
and had the pleasure of speaking before 300 business men and 
club women and a few educators. We discussed the problem, and 
I presented the national standpoint, and was much pleased that, by 
a vote of more than two to one, Portland increased the salaries of the 
teachers. 

I only mention these facts to show what the movement toward 
an increase in salaries is doing. We have in Washington three 
classes of schools: We have one-room country districts; the small 
village not incorporated; and the second-class is the incorporated 
town ; and the first-class district is the town with a population of 
10,000 or over. Our difficulty in the State of Washington in the 
increase in salary comes from the second-class district. The second- 
class district does not have the assessed valuation to meet the emer- 
gency, and we are needing help ; we are needing State aid ; and the 
Federal aid would also be acceptable to us. 

The Chairman. Now, Mrs. Preston, may I interrupt you for a mo- 
ment. The matter of increased compensation to the teachers would 
be discounted on the basis that it is a purely personal aflfair. Is 
this movement backed by local interests outside of the schools, as 
an interest to the locality and the State and not necessarily an inter- 
est to the teacher only, to get an increased compensation ? 

Mrs. Preston. I might answer that, Mr. Chairman, in this way: 
That the people of our State and of our Northwest realize that some- 
thing must be done in the way of increased salaries for teachers to 
hold them in the profession. It has been a well-known fact for 
years that men have left the teaching profession to go into other 
lines of work because of greater compensation, and the teaching has 
been very largely woman^ work. 
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The war has come and the women have learned that they can re- 
ceive greater compensation outside of the teacher profession, and 
^any of them have gone into other lines of work. We thought that 
Vlien the war was over they would return. We are not having the 
Kirge return we expected, and the thoughtful people of our section 
realize that we must give greater compensation if we expect to at- 
ifeact the best men and women and hold them in our profession. I 
^ould say it was a community effort and not the effort of individual 
teachers. 

Coming East I met a young woman, who was one of our very best 
teachers, who was coming to Washington and quitting her profession. 
I said to her "Are you not planning to return to the' teaching profes- 
sion ? " She answered " Well, perhaps, but at the present time I 
have home responsibilities that make it necessary for me to receive a 
greater compensation than I could secure as a teacher." 

The Chairman. The city of Washington is quite filled with women 
teachers who were brought here for clerical work, due to the demands 
of war necessities, and many of these came from the schools. I have 
had a good many of them in the office, interviewing me as to the pos- 
sible transfer from one department to another, thinking that the 
department that they were in would be discontinued. I have asked 
them why they did not return to their homes and take up the work 
that they left. I find that they do not care to do it unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Is that because of the salary or the different 
work here that they like better than the teaching? 

Mrs. Preston. Well, many of them are here who have been in the 
teaching profession, from our own State, and they are filled with the 
desire to see things. It is a great opportunity for them to come to 
Washington and see things and many of them feel that they are a lit- 
tle freer in the political positions here than they were in the positions 
as a school-teacher. Those with whom I have talked from our own 
State are in doubt as to whether they wish to go back and take the 
positions as teachers, and some of the reasons, I have heard, are that 
in the clerical work they are more free and independent. There is a 
sort of independence in that work that the teachers have not had. 

The Chairman. And if the places would remain open, they would 
not return to teaching? 

Mrs. Preston. My jud^ent is that they would not. 
The Chairman. There is no question at all about it in my mind, 
but I thought I would like to have you give your opinion on it. The 
Government, because of the stress of war, induced, by a higher level 
of salaries in the Government work, those people to come here, and 
it is probable that those salaries will not be reduced. 

Is there any likelihood, from your standpoint, that the salaries of 
the teachers will be increased to meet this higher level of the Govern- 
ment work which now prevails? 

Mrs. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I think our people are willing to go 
as far as they can. I am speaking for our people in the Northwest. 
Our people in the Northwest believe in schools, and they are going to 
do everything they can to meet the emergency and pay the salary mat 
will meet the clerical salary of the Government. 

The Chairman. And if that is not done, what will be the effect 
upon the teaching profession ? 
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Mrs. Preston. Well, we will not have the return of the experienced 
teachers that left during war time. 

I call attention to the fact that in a study which we made of the 
training teacher — ^that is, the teacher that is going into the training 
center, like our normal schools — that we have this experience: I sent 
an able assistant out to look over the field, and we found that the 
people in the normal schools were very young. The assistant re- 
ported to me that it seemed to him as though we had children in the 
normal schools being trained for the teaching profession. 

The Chairman. And that is worse since the war than before the 
war ? 

Mrs. Preston. That is worse since the war ; yes, sir. Of course, 
during the emergency, during the war, we went out in a State-wide 
campaign, and I know it was thoroughly prosecuted, urging the mar- 
ried women to teach, urging the ex-teachers to come back. In March : 
of this year we had a teachers' examination. I have the power to \ 
issue emergency certificates and had to issue nearly 70 of those in 
order to tide over the schools from two weeks or a month or six weeks, 
because the teachers could not quite meet the qualifications, and be- 
cause many of the teachers had been out of the profession for some 
years. 

The Chairman. Over in Newcastle, Pa., the wife of a prominent 
banker, who had been a teacher before she was married, in order to 
help out temporarily, went into the schools; she did that because they 
could not find a teacher. What proportion or how much of that ele 
ment in teaching has been broug:ht out now since the war? 

Mrs. Preston. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have not made a careful study 
of that, for I did not think that I was to be present at this hearing to 
speak from that standpoint, but. the Bureau of Education reported 
that we were 50,000 teachers short last year when we started our 
schools, and that there were 120,000 teachers in the schools who were 
without experience or training. 

Mr. Towner. I notice that the allotment for the preparation of 
teachers for the State of Washington is $224,009.50. Now, if the 
matter were presented to your legislature, would that le^slature, do 
you think, duplicate that amount, in view of the present situation? 

Mrs. Preston. I think that our legislature would. 

Mr. Towner. Of course, whatever amount they did see fit to appro- 
priate under that would be duplicated by the Government; but with 
$448,000 added to your facilities for the preparation of teachers in 
Washington, could you not very quickly remedy the defects that you 
are stating exist ? 

Mrs. Preston. Well, it would certainly be a great encouragement 
to have such strong support from the Nation and of the State. It 
would mean an encouragement that, I think, would induce teachers in 
large numbers to return to their profession. 

Mr. Towner. What number of normal schools have you in the State 
of Washington ? 

Mrs. Preston. We have three. 

Mr. Towner. Are they separate and apart from the universities? 

Mrs. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towner. So that they are entirely 

Mrs. Preston (interrupting). In 1917 we passed a law that the 
training of the elementary teachers should be done in the normal 
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schools, and that the requirements to enter the normal schools should 
be the high school diploma or its equivalent, and that the high-school 
teachers should be trained by the university and our State college — 
our land-grant college. 

I want to give you an idea as to the condition of the rural districts, 
Mr. Fought said, in making a study of the rural teachers in 1915, 
that WaSiington had a larger percentage of trained teachers in the 
rural schools than many of the States of this Nation. Now, we have 
about 20,000 rural children completing the eighth grade, and it is a 
strug:gle in some of the sp^arsely settled localities to encourage a boy in 
the eighth grade to remain in the school until he receives a diploma ; 
and that is also true with the girls. 

We have tried to put into the minds of every pupil that he or she 
is one of a great class; that he or she is a member of a class of seven 
or eight thousand others who are receiving a State diploma at that 
timfe. Well, we had ^ome failures, and those failures concerned me. 
I wondered why it was that those children were failing, and I sent 
a letter out to every child who had failed — ^just as I sent a letter of 
congratulation to the rural children that had passed — and I asked 
them why they had failed. I had one letter from a boy which ran 
about as follows : He said, " I will tell you, Mrs. Preston. I worked 
hard to get into the eighth grade, and we had a good teacher; and 
I started in full of desire to work hard and receive a diploma and 
have good grades on the diploma. One of the towns outside offered 
our teacher more money, and she left us after the first two months, 
and then our second teacher came in, and she was no good, and we 
fired her and got a third teacher, and she was not as good as the 
second teacher; and after a while we got a fourth teacher, and she 
was greatly discouraged, and with all the effort that the fourth 
teacher could make with me, I could not seem to straighten up to 
such an extent as to pass the examination." 

That is just an illustration of some of the difficulties our boys and 
girls have with the teachers in the rural communities. 

Now, you were speaking last night about Federal aid, and in that 
connection I would like to make mention of the Smith-Lever bill, 
or the Smith-Lever law. The Smith-Lever law takes the three de- 
partments, the county agent, the county club work, and the farmers' 
work. I have seen it grow from the State club leaders to a number 
af assistant club leaders, arid next year we will have a club leader in 
many of our communities. It has been a wonderful thing for our 
country. In our country we have fruit, and we have vegetables, and 
the. club leaders have come in there and Ihey have interested our 
children to such an extent that they have been doing work that 
seems to be absolutely indispensable. 

We have had explained to us just how it should be done, and they 
have set the standard, and have cooperated with the county superin- 
tendents, and have worked that out. Our State receives during the 
next biennial something like $82,000^ and our State matches that. 
It has also given the county commissioners large power to meet the 
situation and to help the county agent to deal with the club work. 
As I say, upder this bill we will receive $82,000, and the State will 
match it. That is good work, and it is cooperation between the Stat« 
and the Government. 
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Now, we have the Smith-Hughes bill, and under that law we get 
$80,000 during the next biennial. We matched that $80,000 with 
$80,000, and we raised that with a millage tax, and because! we are 
not quite ready to make it a State matter as yet. Now, we will have 
20 schools that will meet the standard set up by the vocational board, 
and there w^U be 9 home-economics schools and 12 for the trades 
and industries, and we are working it out on a millage tax. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the fact that the Government gives its stamp 
of approval and the fact that the Government is sort of setting a 
standard for the Nation is a great help to us. We do not feel that 
it is in any way Federal control. The Government gives us a 
standard, and we carry it out. We have our own plan of adminis- 
tration, and we carry out our own plan of administration. The 
Government simply sets up the standard. We had always had an 
indifferent agricultural department until we had the Smith-Hughes 
law, and we had not done anything with the vocational department, 
the trades and industry department. Since then we have been mov- 
ing steadily forward with the vocational work. I had a conference 
with the first-class State superintendents. We find that it will take 
$15,000 in Seattle to reorganize our work so that we can put in the 

S art-time work. It will cost $15,000, and still we get aid from the 
ederal Government, and Seattle is anxious to develop it under the 
standards set forth by thef Federal Government, or through the 
Federal board. 

The Chairman. This question may come up : I would like to know 
whether, in the administration of the Smith-Hughes vocational bill, 
you have any local jealousies and contra versies with the State au- 
thorities as to the aid they receive. To make it more specific, in Ohio 
there has been some controversy between this institution and that 
institution, and I have a letter from a responsible school man from 
there, stating that unless there could be greater latitude given for a 
locality to receive this amount of money that he would rather see the 
bill repealed. It grows out of the controversy between two institu- 
tions, one getting the money and the other getting no part of it 
Have you anything of that sort in Washington ? 

Mrs. Preston. Well, we met that situation at first. Mr. Chairman, 
I might state that I am superintendent of public instruction and I 
am president of the general education board, the State board of edu- 
cation, which is our general education board, and I am also preside9t 
of the State vocational board. The personnel of the State board of 
edupation and the personnel of the State vocational board is the 
same. We have seven members, myself as president, the university 
head, President Suzzallo — I am simply trying to show you in the 
story that I tell you — I am talking rather fast because I do not want 
to take up too much time 

The Chairman. We want to hear you, although our time is some- 
what limited. . 

Mrs. Preston. Well, we have the president of the State university 
and we have the president of the State college, one normal-school 
principal, a State and county superintendent, a principal of a high 
school, and myself. The question came up in the trades and inlus- 
trial and the agricultural and home economics. The State college, of 
course, claimed, and rightfully, the agricultural work. I do not 
mean in the way of direction, but simply in the way of training 
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up teachers, now that we are on that point. The university felt that 
the trades and industrial work belonged there, because the university 
is near the industrial centers, and at first we worked it out so that 
home economics should be divided between two institutions, the 
State college and the university. Agriculture was given right over 
to the State college, and then came the point of the trades and in- 
dustries. 

Our first plan was submitted to the Smith-Hughes Board, dividing 
the administration, giving to the State college on the east side and 
the university on the west border. This came back rejected from the 
vocational board. They said that it divided the administration, and 
they could not accept it. They said that one or the other institutions 
must accept the responsibility, and preferablv the institution nearer 
the industrial centei's, so our board settled it lor the university. 

The Chairman. And is the local controversy ended now ? 

Mrs. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towner. That illustrates the fact that there is absolute State 
control, and, of course, it could not be expected that there would not 
be some local controversy. 

Mrs. Preston. I have observed this, in the criticism that has come 
of the Smith-Hughes law, that it usually comes from the fact that in 
the State there is some trouble regarding the State administration. 
For instance, if you have two boards, which our State would not 
allow, there could be difficulty. I believe that dual control might 
bring difficulty in the State of Washington, and our State board of 
education was made the State board of vocational education. 

The Chairman. And the Federal law looks to the one board in- 
stead of to two ? 

Mrs. Preston. Yes. I w^ant to speak in favor of the Smith-Hughes 
law. On the whole we are very much pleased with it. There are 
some things which puzzle us sometimes, and we do not always agree. 

Gentlemen, I feel that I have taken up so much ,time. I could go 
ahead with the other points. There is just one other point — ^the 
adult illiteracy will be taken up by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, and 
I will pass that question over to her. No one would dare to speak 
about that question when she is present. The Americanization prob- 
lem, as you know, is the great problem with us. We have our diffi- 
culties in Seattle wnth it. We feel that we have a great big problem 
when it comes to Americanization, and we feel that we need help on 
that problem. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Preston, would you tell us, in a word, what 
Americanization covers ? 

Mrs. Preston. I wish I could. I had a long talk with Dr. Suzzallo 
regarding the work and I found that a number of States were asking 
for aid on the Americanization work, and I asked one night, after 
we had had a State board of education meeting, just what he thought 
I should do. He said : " I do not know." He said, " The term 
'Americanization' is so large, larger than we realize at this time, 
that I would not know regarding legislation. I would not know 
what to ask. You might ask for $5,000 or $10,000, and it does not 
mean anything." We have mistaken notions in regard to Ameri- 
canization. Suppose that we were going to make a plumber out of 
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a boy and we should hand him a plumber's tool, but we know thit 
he is hot a plumber simplj^ because we have given him that tool 
We talk about Americanization and we speak about teaching them ta 
read and write, and we think that that is Americanizing them. But 
there is a greater problem, and it is a heart and soul problem. 

The Chairman. Some one recently, relative to this matter of 
Americanization, gave these figures to the committee in New York 
City that there were between 300,000 and 500,000 people in New York 
City that believed in the forcible seizure of property, and that they 
had at least 2,500 trained teachers or agitators on the pay roll and 
had 265 publications in the United States extending the propaganda, 
and said that we ought to have a campaign of Americanization to 
meet that. Is that included in the term "Americanization " ? 

Mrs. Preston. I think it is. Here is another point 

Mr. Towner. Pardon me if I interrupt you, but I would like to 
say, before that matter is passed, that I think we are giving tool 
much consideration to. such statements as Dr. Fess has just quoted, 
which, in my judgment, are ill-founded and sensational statements. 
I do not think there are so many people who are in favor of thej 
seizure of property and its distribution. It might be that they do 
not understand the situation. It might be very likely that they 
can not be reached instantly after they are met, but the assimiptioii 
that these foreigners who are here are in favor of the violent seizurt 
of property and its distribution, or in favor of Bolshevism I thinl 
is not justified, at least so far as my observation goes. 

The Chairman. However, it is a report of a committee appointed 
in New York and it is official. 

Mr. Towner. An official report? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Towner. What kind of an official report? 

The Chairman. It is the Lusk committee, appointed to investi- 
gate 

Mr. Towner. By whom? 

The Chairman. By the State of New York. It was a startling 
statement. 

Mr. Towner. I desire to place myself on record as saying that I 
think it is absolutely unfounded, and I think it will be found to be 

untrue. 

The Chairman. The Lusk committee received a very strong edi- 
torial in the Outlook of last week, commenting upon these findings 

Mrs. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I think when it comes to American- 
ization, perhaps the thing that helped me most in thinking in terms 
of helping the foreigner was the thought given me by one person 
who said to me, " What do you do when you meet a foreigner? What 
do you do in your State for a foreigner ? You get on a street car 
and perhaps a foreigner will sit by you. You are talking perhaps 
to a friend in front or behind, and it may be that you draw away 
from him a little. He comes in contact with no one. He is thro^ 
into his own group. You do not think of the matter of the brother- 
hood of man toward that fellow as he sits on the street car or as 
you meet him in other places." 
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I think that a little bit of that spirit in American life, a little of 
the community spirit^ is needed in dealing, with this great question. 
He has no opportunity. He comes from Ellis Island and he goes 
to Chicago, comes on through, and then he goes to his own group and 
he lives there. 

I have missed one point, and I want to come back to it. It is a 
matter of our rural schools. A State superintendent deals so directly 
and so vitally with the rural-school system, and last night talking on 
consolidation, I was glad that the committee showed the deep in- 
terest that they did in that problem. We want teachers. I have 
been dealing with a condition. I have, because I have taught in the 
country, and I felt more keenly when I became a county superin- 
tendent some years ago the conditions and where the teacher has to 
live. You perhaps will remember the time when the teacher 
" boarded around." Some weeks you had a very pleasant time of it; 
you were with a good home maker and it was a delightful week. On 
the other hand, sometimes you were glad when the week was over. 
Then came the time when the people wanted to board the teachers at 
a compensation. It helped to pay the grocerv bill, and they were 
glad to get the teacher as a boarder. I remember when I was teach- 
ing on the plains of Minnesota when they wanted to board the 
teacher. It came to the point where if a teacher changed her board- 
ing place much feeling was created. 

And then came the time when no one wanted to board the teacher. 
I dealt with them very directly as a county superintendent. Mrs. A 
says, " I won't board the teacher this year." Mrs. B says, " I won't." 
Mrs. C says, " Well, we have 10 children and only 2 bedrooms," and 
in the end Mrs. C takes the teacher. So when we find a well-trained 
teacher and when we send her out into the country, we have to think 
beyond the classroom and must think of the living conditions of the 
teacher. It is very hard for them to secure board now, because the 
farmer has been making a whole lot of money, and he does not want 
any $2.50 a' week for the teacher's board, or $5 a week. 

One farmer came in to see me and he said that he was not going to 
board the teacher, and it was quite necessary that he should, because 
he was the only man in the community that had an extra room. 
He did not want the teacher to be with them in his house. He said 
he could not have the privacy of his home that he desired. I said to 
him, " You put a stove in her room. You give her the privacy of a 
go.od room. That is the way to get around that. You give her 
the privacy of a good room, and you will find you will not have her 
with your family at all." Well, he said, " Mrs. Preston, if I found 
any teacher who was too good to sit with my family, I would not 
have her for a minute." It ended by his taking her. 

I want to say in conclusion that I consider this a most* important 
bill, and I believe that if it is enacted into law it will do more to help 
solve our problems than any educational law ever passed by Congress. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mrs. Preston. 
The committee will now be glad to hear from Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, president of the Illiteracy Commission of the State of 
Kentucky. 
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STATEMENT OF MES. CORA WILSON STEWAET, CHAIEHAN OP 
THE KENTUCET ILLITERACY COMMISSION, FRANKFORT, KY. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: There is a most 
intense interest in this bill the country over, I find, and especially is 
it so in Kentucky, my own State. In Kentucky the different organi- 
zations have been running a race to see which could indorse this 
measure first. The Kentucky Federation of Women's Clubs had that 
honor. The Daughters of the American Revolution, the Kentucky 
Education Association, and the Kentucky Press Association are 
among the organizations that followed close behind. All of these 
organizations have sent their indorsement to the membefrs of the Ken- 
tucky delegation in Congress and requested them to give the bill their 
solid support. The Kentucky Press Association has had a long-estab- 
lished rule that it would indorse no legislative or other measure 
that did not pertain directly to the newspaper business. The Smith- 
Towner bill appealed to the editors of Kentucky with such force 
that they broke that rule and at their annual meeting in June, 1919, 
unanimously voted their indorsement of the measure. Immediately 
after they had passed the resolution indorsing this bill, another 
matter was presented to them of vital interest to the State, upon 
which it was believed that they would take action. They promptly 
refused to take a stand either for or against the resolution presented, 
and adhered to their former plan of keeping out of all matters not 
relating to the press. I am stating this in order to show you how 
much more deeply interested the editors of Kentucky are in this bill 
than they are in anything else. 

I wish to repeat that the same interest prevails all over the coun- 
try; especially is this manifest aftiong soldiers who have returne4 
from overseas. The soldiers do not, as a rule, wish to talk about 
themselves or their experiences or achievements. When they are 
asked to talk about themselves, most of them will change the sub- 
ject. They want to talk about this country and the things neces- 
sary for its improvement. The last soldier I talked with was Maj. 
Perry, of Wisconsin. He was distressed because he had to make a 
speech to his home people on the Fourth of July. I suggested that 
he could do no better than to talk to them about his experiences over- 
seas, and he said, "That is the very thing I do not want to talk 
about. I want to talk to them about this country and about educa- 
tion in particular. We have realized during the war the need of im- 
proved educational opportunities for America." He said, " We want 
better public schools ; we want better trained teachers for our Ameri- 
can children; we want equal opportunities for all. We have seen 
whole divisions from one section of the United States in which the 
men were all high school and college graduates, and we have seen 
divisions come from other sections of the country in which one- fourth 
of the boys were illiterate and the others had only a second, third, 
fourth, or fifth grade education. We believe," he added, " that there 
should somehow be equal opportunities provided for the boys and 
girls of Florida with those of the New England States and those of 
the West. We want the illiterates taught to read and write. We 
have seen how illiteracy handicaps a soldier, and we know that the 
handicap is almost, if not equally, as great in civil life. We have 
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seen boys, who could not understand their orders when they enlisted, 
learn to read and write in the Army, and become eflFective soldiers. 
We know that they can learn ; we believe that they should be taught, 
not only the men, but their wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters." 

" You are talking now about the Smith-Towner bill," I s^id, and, 
taking a copy of this bill from my brief-case, I gave it to ^him to 
read. He read it over carefully and said, " Here is my speiech. I 
am going to talk about the Smith-Towner bill on the Fourth of 
July." That is how the soldiers and others who are thi|iking re- 
gard this bill. It is a joy to advocate such a measure, because every- 
body worth while seems to be in sympathy with it. 

My especial interest in this bill is the opportunity that it will give 
to the 5,516,163 adult illiterates of this country. It is not the first 
time I have been before the Education Committises to urge some reliet ^ 
for these millions who are enslaved in the worst of all bondage. \ 
Whenever I have a chance to appear in the behalf of these unfortu- 
nate people, I esteem it a privilege and a pleasure to do so. I. am 
happy in the prospect that in this bill there is to be provision made 
by the Government for them. This measure makes the most ade- 
quate provision for them of any that has been presented and that is 
the reason why I am here to champion it. The sum provided is none 
too adequate, however. I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, that it seems 
to me a very large sum of money and I know that Congress will not 
so consider it. It is an appropriation of only a little more than 
$1.35 annually for each illiterate. This investment will pay the 
largest dividend, I predict, of any that the Government has ever 
made. These people when redeemed from illiteracy will soon repay 
this sum to the Government in the postage stamps alone which they 
will buy. At a postmasters' convention a few years ago, an estimate 
was made of the number of postage stamps used weekly by those 
who could read and write. It was estimated that those who could 
read and write would mail, on an average, two letters each week. 
The Members of Congress, after they have examined the flood of 
letters which school teachers, editors, clubwomen, soldiers, and others 
write to them about this bill, will likely conclude that this estimate 
is too low. When the 5,516,163 illiterates in this country are taught 
to read and write, should they write but two letters eacifi week, that 
would pay over $11,000,000 into the United* States Treasury an- 
nually. 

In other words, Uncle Sam is losing at least $11,000,000 annually 
on postage by reason of illiteracy. I know of many who have re- 
cently learned to read and write who are writing more than the two 
letters each week. Especially do I recall one old woman in the 
mountains of Kentucky who wrote to me saying, " I am so glad I 
learned to read and write. I can now write to my children. Since I 
have 12 and they all live in different States and I write to them all 
each week, it keeps me mighty busy." If they all wrote as many 
letters as this old woman, Patience Lunsford, they would pay back 
every year many times the sum Congress is asked to appropriate. 
Not only in this way would they repay this money to the Govern- 
ment, but also in their increased earning power. Those who are 
now illiterates are wasting their talents. If given an opportunity 
to develop their talents, they would pay millions and millions of 
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dollars in taxes into the Treasury of the United States. I know of 
thousands of instances where men after being redeemed from illit- 
eracy have doubled their earning capacity and have been promoted 
to lucrative positions. ' 

It has been my privilege for the past eight years to deal exclusively 
with adult illiterates in my own and other States and from that ex- 
perience I have found how eager these people are to learn, how 
grateful they are for a chance, and how rapidly they progress. In 
1911 we started the movement to eradicate illiteracy in one county 
in the State of Kentucky. Later it developed into a State-wide 
movement to eradicate illiteracy before 1920. Other States took up 
the plan and began to campaign against illiteracy until now almost 
every State in the Union is making an attempt to stamp illiteracy 
out of the Commonwealth. In some States this work is being done 
under the direction of illiteracy commissions; in some, under State 
departments of education ; in others, under volunteer organizations. 
The State that is not doing something to relieve adult illiterates is 
the exception. 

Senator Kenyon. May I suggest, Mrs. Stewart, that you are talk- 
ing altogether too fast for the shorthand reporter to take your re- 
marks ? 

ISIrs. Stewart. I have been talking to the committee and fear thac 
I have forgotten what is due the stenographer. Thank you, I shall 
try not to talk so fast. 

Senator Kenton. It is important that you have your remarks in 
the record, you know. 

Congressman Towner. I am going to say right here — I know Mrs. 
Stewart's modesty prevents her from saying it — ^that Mrs. Stewart 
is the pioneer in the illiteracy movement, the movement to remove 
illiteracy, and the beginning of that movement in Kentucky in the 
county that she has referred to was in the county where she was at 
that time county superintendent. The movement was started by 
her and spread from that county throughout Kentucky into a great 
many of the other States. Mrs. Stewart is the pioneer and the head 
of the work for the removal of illiteracy in the United States. She 
is recognized and accorded that distinction all over the country. 

Senator Walsh. Has Kentucky appropriated money especially for 
that purpose? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes^ it has. I am going to explain that later. 

The Chairman. As an educator of 25 years' experience, I want to 
say that thinking I knew the situation educationally in this country, 
Mrs. Stewart is the only one that made startling statements in the 
committee of the situation of illiteracy and the methods by which 
it could be removed. I want to say that she energized my own mind, 
which at that time was very suspicious, and I want you people to 
hear her, and I want myself to hear her, in order that she could 
keep in my mind the situation that I thought could not be done, so 
she is speaking now with a great deal more interest to me than when 
I heard her before. 

Mrs. Stewart. Senator Walsh has asked the question whether or 
not Kentucky has appropriated money for the removal of illiteracy 
from the State. Ten thousand dollars was first appropriated for the 
purpose, and later the interest was so increased that the legislature 
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appropriated $75,000, making $85,000 'in all that Kentucky has ap- 
propriated for the relief of adult illiterates. 

Senator Walsh. How do you expend that amount? 

Mrs. Stewart. We expend it mainly for State and county illiter- 
acy agents. The county illiteracy agent organizes and directs 
moonlight schools; he helps to get adult illiterates into the moon- 
light school and children into the day school. He works at both 
ends of the line — toward the removal and prevention of illiteracy. 
State field agents direct the work of the county illiteracv agents. 

Senator Walsh. How do the night schools operate? Are there 
any compulsory-attendance features to it? 

Mrs. Stewart. Unfortunately, we have no compulsory-attendance 
law for adults, although we hope to have later. 

Senator Walsh. It is the svstem that you have. Do you get them 
to attend the night schools? llow do you do it? 

Mrs. Stewart. We get them to attend by personal solicitation. 
The teacher and the county illiteracy agent visit the illiterates, ex- 
plain to them the opportunity, and urge them to attend school. They 
must be approachied personally, for they can not read advertising 
or written invitations. 

May I say that Kentucky is not the only State which has ap- 
propriated money to carry on work among adult illiterates? How- 
ever, it was the first State to appropriate money for this purpose. 
Some of the other States have appropriated as generously as they 
could. The South Carolina Legislature appropriated $25,000 during 
the present year. In North Carolina $25,000 annually has been ap- 
propriated. New York recently made an appropriation of $100,000 
for a campaign against illiteracy. Gov. Smith signed the bill on 
May 15, and at that time he gave out a statement to the public, ex- 
pressing his hope that illiteracy would soon be abolished from the 
State. He did not call it a movement for Americanization, for it is 
well known that a campaign for Americanization in New York would 
require many millions of dollars. It was called by the governor and 
the press " a campaign to abolish illiteracy." It was very gratifying 
to some of us in Kentucky when New York took this important step, 
first, because of the large number of illiterates there, and second, 
because they had sneerSi at our eflforts to wipe illiteracy out of 
Kentucky. A New Yorker was in our State in 1915 when the uni- 
form system of accounting was installed. He remarked one day, 
" I never heard of as much illiteracy in my life as you have in Ken- 
tucky. You have the figures placarded on every billboard and barn 
and in every railroad station. In New York we never hear of an 
illiterate. If a man in our State should confess that he could not 
read or write, it would shock us so we would drop dead. I do not 
suppose there are 25 illiterates in the whole State." " You have them 
in New York just the same," I replied. I took occasion to look up 
the statistics on illiteracy of New York, and when I saw this gentle- 
man again in the evening I remarked that I had been looking up 
the illiteracy statistics in New York. "How many have we?^' he 
asked. " Only 406,020," I said. " You may leave off the 20," he 
remarked dryly. I am glad that New York has awakened, and that 
the illiterates of that State as well as those of Kentucky and the other 
States are to have a chance. 
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I am sure that you are more interested in the results of the cam- 
paign to eradicate illiteracy than anything else. The test of any 
educational system is its results. In Oklahoma, 5.000 adults were 
taught to read and write in the moonlight schools in one year; 
in North Carolina, 10,000 were taught in the year of 1915, and 
the work continues with increasing success. In New Mexico, they 
have taught 45,000 to read and write since 1915 says the State super- 
intendent of public instruction. You will agree with me, I am sure, 
that the State inspector and examiner of our State is an official quali- 
fied to make a report. In the State of Kentucky, it is his duty to 
report on the various commissions and departments and to show what 
they have and what they have not done. In the report of this offi- 
cial to the governor of Kentucky in December, 1918, he stated that 
after examining the official reports of school superintendents and 
the sworn reports of teachers, he found that in Kentucky 100,000 
persons had been taught to read and write. This is a demonstration 
of what has been done in one State in redeeming men and women 
from illiteracy. 

In the beginning of the movement there were many who were 
skeptical about it. Some said that grown people could not learn to 
read and write. Psychologists took this view of the matter. We 
proved to them that they could learn. Then we said to them, " When 
a fact disproves a theory, it is time to discard the theory." Some 
declared these people had had a chance, and had not availed them- 
selves of it, therefore they were unworthy of a further opportunity. 
I deny that they have had a chance. As a matter of fact, many of 
them lived in States in their youth where there weis no compulsorj 
attendance law at all, and some were kept at home by avaricious or 
indifferent parents. The illiterates of our country, as listed by thfl 
Federal census, are those 10 years of age and over^ Even if every- 
one of them had had a chance, what does a child Under 10 years of 
age know about a chance? If they had a chance in their childhood 
days and did not embrace it, is that sufficient reason for denying 
them a further opportunity ? I heard an old man speak pathetically 
about this once in one of the moonlight schools. He was a patriarch 
in appearance who resembled Michael Angelo's " Moses." He said, 
" I am so glad to know that all of us are going now to have a chanst 
Some of us here never had a chanst in life and some of us had a 
chanst and never tuk it, but now we are going to have a second chanst^ 
and we are glad of it and we know enough to take it." I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is the sentiment of the people of this country at 
this time that those who have never had a chance shall now haTe 
one and even those who did not take advantage of their chance, shall 
now have a second chance. 

Senator Kenton. What is it that you call these schools — ^moon- 
light schools ? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, Senator ; we call them moonlight schools. 

Senator Kenyon. I have never heard of them, but I have heard 
of moonshine stills. 

Mrs. Stewart. In some places moonlight schools have taken the 
place of moonshine stills. In some of the States they are called moon- 
light schools, and, particularly in Kentucky. In some States they 
have been called by other names, but we have found that the name 
" moonlight school " has a psychological value. The sessions were 
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formerly held only on moonlight evenings. They are now conducted 
for six consecutive weeks, but the opening is regulated ]jj moon- 
light. We can secure better attendance by beginning on a moonlight 
evening. After a large enrollment is secured we make the program 
so attractive that they will continue to come even through the dark 
of the moon. Whatever they are called in the different States, they 
are schools for adults and all get the same results — enabling thou- 
sands of people to read and write. 

Senator Walsh. Can you tell me why the Bureau of Education has 
never called public attention of the States to this need and endeavored 
to arouse interest in this work so that the educators did not know 
about it until you called it to their attention ? 

Mrs. Stewart. It seems that the problem had not been recognized 
by either the Bureau of Education or by the National Education 
Association before 1911. In glancing through the topics discussed 
before the National Educational Association, I find that this subject 
was never mentioned on its program until 1914, when I had .the 
privilege of appearing before that body at Richmond. 

Mr. Towner. Perhaps, the Senator's inquiry might be answered 
by the fact that the Bureau of Education is only getting^ an annual 
appropriation of $480,000.* 

Senator Walsh. I know about that. 

Mrs. Stewart. I have not finished answering the question about 
the Bureau of Education. While the bureau had not recognized the 
problem until the movement was started in Kentucky to eradicate 
illiteracy, it was prompt to indorse the movement and to issue a 
bulletin dealing with the experiment. In the foreword in this bulle- 
tin, the Commissioner of Education said : 

Sirs, I transmit herewith, for pubUcation as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education, a statement showing in some detail the amount of illiteracy in the 
United States among men, women, and children over 10 years of age, according 
to the Federal census of 1910; also a brief statement of an experiment which 
has been conducted for nearly two years in one of the mountain counties of 
eastern Kentucky, having a large number of illiterates in its population, to 
ascertain if it were possible to teach these illiterate grown-up men and women 
and older children to read and write, and whether other men, women, and 
children with very meager education would respond to the opportunity to learn 
more of the arts of the school. The success of this experiment, made under 
very difficult circumstances, has been so great as to inspire the hope that, with 
the cooperation of schools, churches, philanthropic societies, cities, counties. 
States, and the Nation, the great majority of the 5,500,000 illiterates over 10 
years of age in the United States may, in a few years, be taught to read and 
write, and something more ; while millions of those whose school days were very 
few and who are little above the line of total illiteracy may be helped to make 
good to some extent their deficiencies due to lack of opportunity in childhood. 

Senator Walsh. Has the National Education Association ever 
called public attention to this movement? 

Mrs. Stewart. The first address on it was that one in the spring of 
1914. 

Mr. Towner. And it was she that called the attention of the Na- 
tional Education Association to that subject. I think the Bureau of 
Education has done what it could with the funds it had to do it with. 

Mrs. Stewart. The bureau grasped this idea very quickly as a 
practical thing, as their bulletin on the subject indicates. I wish to 
repeat that they were prompt to indorse the idea. I have under- 
stood that there has been more calls for bulletin No. 20, which deals 
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with the experiment to eradicate illiteracy, than any other bulletin 
that had been issued by the Bureau of Education. 

Many persons inquire about the attitude of adult illiterates toward 
learning. Never have I seen any students so eager. It is most 
fascinating to watch their progress, to see how eager they are to learn 
and how rapidly they advance. One teacher said that when she be- 
gan to arrange for her moonlight school, she thought it was going 
to be amusing. She invited a number of her friends to come and 
see her " boys and girls," as she laughingly called them. She thought 
it would be an entertaining sight for visitors and a lark for her ; but 
when the people were assembled and she saw how eagerly they bent 
over their tasks and how they strove to learn, it appealed to her as 
being very pathetic, and she said, " I had to go out and lean against 
the schoolhouse and shed tears." 

The rapidity with which they learn has been a most surprising as 
well as gratifying thing. In the moonlight schools they are given a 
six weeks' course and in that length of time they not only learn to 
read and write, but also master certain fundamentals in arithmetic 
and several other branches. When they return the following year, 
their advancement is even more rapid than when they were begin- 
ners. Very few have been found who could not learn in six weel^ to 
read their first book, which is equal to a child's second reader, and 
who could not learn in the same time to write their own letters and 
read a newspaper. Many of them, in fact, have learned to write 
their own letters in two weeks and to read many pages in their book. 
Some have actually learned to write a letter in less time than that. 

They have a sense of deep gratitude toward those who teach them. 
A county superintendent in Kentucky told me of a railroad man who 
in 1915 was receiving a salary of $150 a month. When this man 
told the superintendent of his position, he said with tears in his 
eyes, " I never could have held this position had it not been for Mrs. 
Haley, our moonlight school-teacher, who taught me to read and 
write." Mr. Harvey, a teacher in Georgia, told me of one of his 
moonlight school pupils who was considered a degraded character. 
This man afterwards said, " I would wade through water up to my 
neck, either day or night, to serve Mr. Harvey." If those who are 
taught feel this way toward their teachers, what would be their spirit 
toward the Government which gives them a chance? It would be 
a spirit of rare devotion and loyalty, I am sure. Many of them now, 
even though handicapped by illiteracy, are patriotic citizens. Many 
of them live in the Appalachian highlands, where the people are 
always patriotic and eager to serve in time of war. When the Gov- 
ernment has given them the opportunity to learn, which they crave 
and which they ought to have, their spirit toward the Government 
will be better and they will be as ready to serve in time of peace as 
during war. To stimulate and develop this spirit is sufficient reason 
why the Government should have part in their education rather than 
leave it entirely to the States. 

There was every reason why these people should have been given 
an opportunity before the war. This was a thing that should have 
been done for them years ago. It was a problem which became more 
apparent during the war and one which appalled us all. It con- 
vinced even those who had never thought about it that to educate 
these people was a necessity. Now that the war is over, there seems 
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5ven greater need of giving the illiterates of this country an oppor- 
unity to learn. It is a reconstruction measure. America does not 
lave to rebuild her cities or to rehabilitate her industries as is the 
lase with France and other European countries. The chief recon- 
.truction work of this country is to rehabilitate the lives of its citi- 
zens. Where can it better begin than with the 5,516,163 illiterate 
nen and women of this country? They are the fathers, mothers, 
jvreethearts, brothers, and sisters of the boys who offered their lives 
:o make the world safe for democracy. It is only right and just 
:hat w^e should begin with them and give them the opportunity which 
las been denied them in the past. 

Public sentiment has been aroused on this subject. It is well 
<nown that many soldiers learned in the cantonments and that many 
>f them were taught in the Army overseas. It was a shame that 
Dhey were not all taught before they were sent overseas, but it is 
gratifying to know that at least they were taught before they were 
sent back to their homes. One of the demands of the returned sol- 
iiers is that the illiterates of this country be taught. It is the de- 
mand of the general public. It is the overwhelming desire of the 
illiterates to learn. They know that many have learned in the 
moonlight schools and in the cantonments and overseas and that has 
awakened hope in their hearts. If there was ever a time that they 
felt that they might go through life without knowledge, they do 
not feel that way now. They are expecting and they have a right 
to expect the Government to give thehi a chance. The States are 
needing and expecting aid from the Government. South Carolina, 
one of the poorest of the Southern States, has appropriated $25,000 
for the removal of adult illiteracy, which shows how she is struggling 
with the problem. Kentuckv has appropriated $85,000, besides en- 
listing volunteers to do all or the teaching. What a necessary thing 
it is and what an absolutely just and righteous thing for the Nation 
to assume its part in the work and to stimulate the States in their 
efforts. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Stewart, there are two things that ought to 
be made perfectly clear to the committee. There is no need of argu- 
ment that we ought to remove the illiteracy of the country. The 
iirst is your statement about the removal of illiteracy. I have been 
wonderfully reenforced by what has been done in the conscription 
act wheie we found illiteracy to exist. That record was really 
astonishing, and we know that it does exist. Now you have given 
evidence that it can be removed. You have as evidence what has 
been done in Kentucky and elsewhere, so there is no longer in your 
mind any doubt as to the existence of illiteracy. What is necessary 
is funds to make it possible, 

Mrs. 'Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Towner. I just want to add to that statement of Mrs. Stew- 
art's that what has been done has been done by the States, but we 
can not appreciate the tremendous problem that some of the partic- 
ular States have. For instance, Alabama with 350,000 native illter- 
ates ; Georgia with 380,000 ; Kentucky with 208,000. Most of them 
white, are they not? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes ; in Kentucky most of them are white. 

Mr. Towner. With 208,000 illiterates in Kentucky ; Louisiana with 
339,000; Mississippi with 288,000; North Carolina with 288,000; 
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South Carolina with 276,000; Virginia — right here at the door of 
Washington — with 230,000. Some of these States are poor and it is 
difficult to maintain good schools. We know that; but with the 
assistance that the Government can give it is asserted confidently by 
these people that within 10 years' time they can wipe out illiteracy 
from their States. Is it your belief that that is an extravagant state- 
ment? 

Mrs. Stewart. Not at all. I think it is very conservative. 

Senator Kenton. Do the colored people attend the moonlight 
school ? 

Mrs. Stewart. They are among the most eager students that we 
have and have attended from the beginning of the movement. 

Senator Walsh. Do you think illiteracy due to the absence of a 
compulsory attendance law ? 

Mrs. Stew^art. In some States it is. In some of the States the 
schools were disrupted after the Civil War for some years, which 
accounts for the illiteracy among older men and women. With the 
younger ones, the absence of a compulsory attendance law has had 
much to do with it. 

Mr. Reed. Is it not a fact that the amount of money available is 
very small for the cause? In Mississippi the average amount of 
money is 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; that is true. 

The Chairman. It ought to be made clear that the Southern States 
have a big problem in providing this fund. 

Mrs. iStewart. Indeed, it is a big problem, and I think the South- 
ern States have shown that it is their desire to redeem their illiterates. 
They have demonstrated it by burdening themselves with appropri- 
ations for this purpose. I wish to emphasize this fact : The Southern 
States need and want this assistance. Their school funds are most 
limited and their percentage of illiteracy is very high. 

Let me say, finally, that this bill is an educational symphony. I 
indorse it in its entirety. I consider it the most constructive measure 
that has been introduced in Congress during the last century. While 
I am especially interested in the part that applies to illiteracy, I 
believe that the whole measure is vital, and that it is a bill which has 
been well thought out and well drawn. I am confident of its speedy 
passage. 

The Chairman. The committee will now hear Miss Mary Wood, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

STATEMENT OF MISS MAEY WOOD, OF NEW YORK, CHAIEMAIT 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, GENEEAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S 
CLUBS. 

Miss Wood. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you 
have before you now the still small voice of the 2,000,000 women from 
every State in the Union. I represent the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. We are composed of organizations of confederated 
clubs from the various States, from all of the 48 States, confederated 
individual clubs, and when I say 2,000,000 women I am very conserva- 
tive, because we have between two and three million members. We 
have our different departments, the department of education, the 
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department of art and music, the department of legislation, and it is 
the province of the chairman of legislation to look after Federal 
bills introduced here in Washington which relate particularly to the 
women and which may be found distasteful to them. I have come 
before you to state briefly that the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs indorse this bill without any reservation whatsoever. It first 
indorsed the previous bill, the Smith-Bankhead bill, to eliminate 
illiteracy, but this has taken the place of the old bill, and we are 
J^acking this bill, and if you have not already heard from the State 
^chairman of legislation in every State in the Union, you will hear 
from them, and also from the individual clubs. 

We are particularly interested as women in the preparation of 
r teachers, because many of our members are teachers. We have a 
. ^reat many college professors and specialists who are pouring out 
their wisdom into receptive minds, forgetting their Latin of the 
early days, not realizing that teaching means to draw out. Instead 
of trying to draw from the children, they try to pour into the chil- 
dren. We have felt that many of the teachers were not properly 
trained to educate the young, and especially the foreign-born people 
and the children of the inmiigrants here, and we believe this bill will 
add dignity to the educational movement and to the great work of 
education. 

Reference was made yesterday to the almost prehistoric time when 
we had four Cabinet members. In those days, when the proposition 
was made to tax the individuals for education, the objection was 
made that it would encourage shiftlessness if one man were taxed to 
pay for the education of other men's children. Thank God those 
days have gone by. We now stand ready to help these people in 
every way, and we hope that this will have some effect upon the 
minds of the members of this committee, and that they may report 
this bill favorably. 

Mr. Towner. I think that your organization has taken some action 
in regard to this bill, has it not ? 

Miss Wood. Yes; we passed a resolution at the council meeting in 
Asheville, which was attended by 700 delegates. 

Mr. Towner. We would be very glad if you would read it. 

Miss Wood [reading] : 

Whereas the management of education demands national attention, and under 
the present system the administration of educational affairs is parceled out 
among so many different bureaus, boards, and divisions of the several depart- 
ments of the Government ; and 

Whereas a bill has been introduced in the Sixty-sixth Congress to establish a 
department of education, with a secretary of education in the President's 
Cabinet at its head, authorizing the annual appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
conduct said department and encourage the States in the promotion and sup- 
port of education by the removal of illiteracy, the Americanization of foreign- 
ers, the equalization of educational opportunities, the promotion of health, 
education, and recreation, and the preparation of better trained and better 
paid teachers : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's Clubs indorse the revised 
Smith-Towner education bill and pledges its support to the said measure. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Miss Wood. 
Are there any questions ? 

The committee will now be glad to hear from Mr. Charles B. Still- 
man, the president of the American Federation of Teachers. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. CHABXES B. STILLMAN, FBESIBENT OF THE 

AMEBICAN FEDEBATION OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Stillman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has advocated and worked for the creation of a 
department of education, headed by a Cabinet officer in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, for the last three years, and has worked for a Federal 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to stimulate and assist the States in 
raising teachers' salaries for about half of that time. We come be- 
fore you as representing the classroom teachers, and on behalf of the 
classroom teachers, who are on the educational firing line, in daily 
contact with the children, we indorse this bill. 

It would seem unnecessary to put forth any further argument for 
a Federal department of education. I think there is general recogni- 
tion that education is so essential to national existence, together with 
labor, agriculture, and commerce, that it should be represented 
directly in the President's Cabinet. The necessity for Federal appro- 
priation has been presented to you. I think that the most important 
feature in this bill is the surety that it gives of trained teachers. The 
best of buildings and the best of equipment are so much junk without 
competent teachers. Startling figures were stated here yesterday as 
to the shortage of 100,000 teachers of any kind and the shortage of 
300,000 trained teachers. Perhaps a specific illustration will drive 
that fact home to you : In a little Illinois town last year there were 
117 pupils crowded into one room, presided over by an 18-year-old 
girl without a high-school education. At the last convention of the 
Illinois Federation of Teachers, or the Illinois Federation of Labor, 
a delegate asked what we meant by our boasted American oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Donovan. Why could not the immediate remedy be furnished 
by the State of Illinois ? It is a progressive State, a wealthy State, 
and why has not that condition been remedied by the State ? 

Mr. Stillman. Well, I selected that State of Illinois because it is 
my own State. 

Mr. Donovan. But why don't you take any State ? 

Mr. Stillman. I might hav^ given, as a practical illustration, 
almost every State in the country. Illinois has during the last legis- 
lative session taken very definite steps to remedy that situation. The 
fact remains, however, and it has been brought out in the last few 
days, that the States alone are unable to meet the seriousness of that 
full situation. They really need Federal assistance. Even a wealthy 
State, such as Illinois, has not been able, under its present theory of 
taxation, to meet all the educational requirements of the past, and 
you realize at the present time the demands of the educational sys- 
tems are expanding tremendously. Federal aid is necessary to main- 
tain the present situation, without regard to the coming time. 

Mr. Donovan. But the provisions of this bill will necessitate very 
materially increased appropriations by the States in order to get the 
results. 

Mr. Stillman. The provisions of the bill will necessitate the in- 
creasing of the appropriations to the extent that the Federal aid is 
received. I am heartily in favor of that, or of a provision which 
would prevent their turning over any of their present appropriations 
in order to meet that Federal appropriation. And I think they 
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ought to be required to extend themselves further, but without this 
encouragement it is practically impossible to meet the situation. 

Mr. Towner. A gentleman stated to me the other day that he be- 
lieved there were 10,000 children in the city of Chicago that could 
not find accommodations in the schools. 

Mr. Stillman. Frankly, I am a little skeptical of that statement. 
If you mean permanent schools — ^there are tens of thousands who are 
housed daily in portable buildings. There has been no definite sur- 
vey. There was, however, in New York City during the last year, 
and there were 30,000 children in that one city without teachers of 
any kind. The (]^uestion that that gentleman asked it seems to me is 
exceedingly pertinent. Also. the question was most pertinent that 
the delegate asked the convention of the Illinois Federation of Labor. 
We hear very frequently that democracy means equality of oppor- 
tunity, and if it does, it must mean that it is equality of educational 
opportunity. If the present is alarming, let us look at the future. 
The normal schools have been running with less than half of the 
customary enrollment. Wilson Normal in Washington last year 
started with .an entering class of 9 as compared with the usual enter- 
ing class of 90. The young men and women are not using the normal 
schools to prepare themselves for a calling which does not offer ade- 
quate pay. 

The Chairman. What argument under the sun would induce any- 
body to go into school work now, as compared with the other occu- 
pations ? 

Mr. Stillman. The same argument that induced the banker's wife 
to go in and help out, the one tnat you spoke of, altruism. Incident- 
ally I wonder if that banker's wife in going into that school was not 
performing a doubtful service for the scholars or for the schools of 
the country in helping to continue the present low standards that we 
are now suffering from. You can not blame these young men and 
women for refusing to enter these schools and preparing themselves 
for this calling, when the majority of the teachers are either depend- 
ent on the charity of their parents or others or are compelled to 
eke out an existence outside of school hours. 

Then thiere is another argument, which is that education increases 
the earning power of the people, increases the incomes, even more 
than it enhances property value. The Federal Government is the 
principal beneficiary of the income tax, and it would seem logical 
that the Federal Government should pay part of the expense of pub- 
lic education which plays so large a part in making taxable incomes 
possible. 

While emphasizing the necessity for the recognition of education 
by giving it a departmental rank in the Government, and the neces- 
sity for Federal aid, let me again stress the importance of safeguard- 
ing local autonomy in most States and communities. 

Probably the new features of this legislation which the American 
Federation of Teachers has been most closely identified with, are the 
definite inclusion of the words "partial payment of teachers' sala- 
ries," and the safeguarding of local autonomy. 

Since the American Federation of Teachers is the National Or- 
ganization of Class Koom Teachers, composed of locals in all sec- 
tions of the country, who keep in close touch with the pulse of the 
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country through their delegates, the duties of the president of that 
organization give him an opportunity to learn of the prevailing 
sentiment, and the statement that he has received most often is that 
there must be no possibility of bureaucratic domination. The 
teachers in many communities are just commencing to make head- 
way toward securing a democratic voice in the conduct of the schools 
where in many instances they have been suffering under local bu- 
reaucracy, and they have a natural fear against any possibility of 
their being placed under a more remote and inaccessible bureaucracy 
in the State and the National Capitol. But when we have pointed 
out the safeguards in section 14 of this measure, the skeptical has 
been converted into an enthusiastic supporter of the bill. 

In conclusion, you will readily agree that the threatened break- 
down of our educational system which this bill is designed to avert 
would be very disastrous to the Nation as a whole, more disastrous to 
the Nation as a whole than to any State or locality. This is the sit- 
uation at the beginning of a long period of world and national re- 
construction, a period in which unprecedented demands will be 
made upon our schools, to develop the most intelligent, type of citi- 
zenship, equipped to cope with the social and economic problems 
which will try to the utmost not only the present generation, but 
also the future. 

The Chairman. As a practical school man, you have noticed the 
general criticisms of the public schools, coming from both distin- 
guished teachers, like former President Eliot of Harvard and pro- 
fessional men, and even men in Government recognition, like former 
Secretary McAdoo, when he laid at the door of the schoolroom a 
good deal of the failure to produce the right sort of spirit in 
America, and these would indicate that the school should occupy a 
very important place in the promulgation of proper ideas and the 
fitness of the pupils for the workaday world. I do not ask whether 
you think those criticisms are justified or not, but the truth of the 
matter is that at the door of the schoolroom will be laid many of 
the things that ought not to be there, but, assuming that the school 
is failing to do this work, as these people say, are you looking to this 
measure to assist in removing these disabilities ? 

Mr. Stillman. Emphatically, yes. I think that the teacher is the 
key to the whole situation, and I think you will agree that the pub- 
lic has been getting infinitely more than it has been paying for in 
all of these years. 

The Chairman. I do not think that this should be laid to the 
schools, but it is a common thing for the public to say that the 
Schools are responsible for them. 

Mr. Stillman. You can not expect a good type of American man- 
hood and womanhood if you only pay those who come in daily 
contact with the children of the people less than a living pittance. 
I want to say that this $636 average which has been paid in 1916 to 
the teachers included the principals, and that the average of the 
classroom teachers was less than $500, even in 1916. 

The Chairman. You do recognize that there are defects in the 
public-school system that can be and ought to be removed ? 

Mr. Stillman. Certainly, and the human element necessary to 
remove it can be secured by making the calling of teaching self-re- 
specting. 
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Mr. Towner, I want to say this for the consideration of the oom- 
mittee. Of couise the teachers would be interested in securing larger 
salaries. That would be primarily, or it might be considered pri- 
marily with them a selfish interest, but the securement of increased 
salaries is primarily in the interest of the people and of the children 
and not of the teachers. In the first place, there are tens of thousands 
of teachers teaching to-day, who are utterly unqualified for teaching 
at all under any circumstances. This bill is designed for the purpose 
of trying to secure people that are qualified, and the raising of the 
wages is for the purpose of not merely granting something to the 
teachers, but the removing of the very criticisms to which Dr. Fess 
calls attention, and when you say that the personnel can remove that, 
is there any other plan possible that could in so great a degree im- 
prove the character and remove the criticisms as the securing of a 
higher grade and better qualified grade of teachers ? 

Mr. Stillman. No, sir; I think not. One of the reasons for the 
present condition of the school system is the fact that the teachers 
have been too afraid to come before the public with their demands. 
They fear that they will be subjecting themselves to the charge of 
self-interest. The teachers are the only ones who have first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions, and if the teachers keep still the public 
will never be informed of the real nature of the situation. It is a 
public duty for the teachers to brave that charge of self-interest. 

Senator Walsh. Do you not think that up to the time of the World 
War there was a constant and steady improvement in the personnel 
and establishment of the profession in the teaching profession through- 
out the country ? 

Mr. Stillman. Well, may be so. 

Senator Walsh. And the falling oflf has become because of the 
tremendous increase of salaries in the industrial world. 

Mr. Stillman. And even before the war, in the minds of the 
great mass 

Senator Walsh (interrupting). I do not speak of the American 
war, but the World War, because wages went up immediately after the 
beginning of the war. I am speaking of 1914. 

Mr. Stillman. Yes ; and even before 1914 in the minds of the great 
mass of men and women who entered the teaching profession, they 
were using that teaching profession as a stop gap for two or three 
years 

Senator Walsh (interrupting). Well, they are always accused of 
that, so far as the women are concerned. 

Mr. Stillman. But even more so far as the men were concerned. 
Until you remove that feeling, you are not going to develop a real 
improvement. 

Senator Walsh. The statistics show that in Massachusetts, every 
five years the teaching forces in the high schools change by reason of 
the stepping out of the teachers into other professions. 

Mr. Stillman. I think that that is a good answer to the question 
in itself. 

Mr. Donovan, I suppose that the women teachers are called to 
higher callings in the first place 

Mr. Stillman. This is a little aside from that question. The grade 
teachers of Washington have sent out a questionnaire, and they have 
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found through that questionnaire that over 50 per cent of the women 
teachers in Washington have dependents, so that I think you see 

Senator Smith, x ou do not mean that they are married women ? 

Mr. Stillman. No; have parents and family responsibilities, in 
other words. 

Senator Walsh. But that is true of everybody, is it not? 

Mr. Stillman. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. L. V. LAMPSON, VICE PEESIDENT OF THE 

AMEBICAN FEDEEATION OF TEACHERS. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will now hear from Mr. L. V. 
Lampson, the first vice president of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Mr. Lampson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
on behalf of the American Federation of Teachers, I desire to pre- 
sent briefly the history of the bill now before the committee, and to 
discuss with you what I believe are the sentiments not only of the 
organized but of the unorganized teachers of the country in respect 
to the proposed measure. By reason of the fact that in the last few 
months I traveled from Bangor to Galveston, from Milwaukee to 
Atlanta, and in much of the intervening territory for the purpose 
of addressing teachers, I am in a position to interpret their views. 

Mr. Donovan. Dr. Strayer said that he had been working for a 
year and a half on this matter throughout the country. Have your 
travels from Maine to the South, and around through the country 
been engaged largely on this matter ? 

Mr. Lampson. My travel has been for the purpose of organizing 
the teachers of the country and to present to them this bill. 

Mr. Donovan, Are you a paid oiRcial of your society ? 

Mr. Lampson. Yes ; I am devoting my full time to it. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you know whether Dr. Strayer was a paid offi- 
cial of his organization ? 

Mr. Magill. He is paid by Columbia University. He is not on a 
salary with the National Educational Association. 

The Chairman. Dr. Strayer is one of the leading teachers in the 
field, and he is constantly educating the public from the platform. 
He is from the Columbia University. 

Mr. Donovan. I am informed 

The Chairman. He is constantly in the field of extension educa- 
tion to the public from the platform. 

Mr. Donovan. I am informed that he does extension work, and 
there is a fund for it, and that he is paid out of that fund. 

Mr. Lampson. Mr. Chairman, the teachers of the country were 
very much opposed to certain fundamental features of the first and 
second drafts, known as the Smith bill and the Towner bill, re- 
spectively. They are much in favor of the final draft, known as the 
Smith-Towner bill, revised, which they believe will encourage the 
States in the promotion and support of education, and will serve 
the causes of real democracy. 

The facts relating to the inception and history of this bill should 
appear in the report of these proceedings for the information of the 
country. They are in substance as follows : At a convention held in 
St. Paul, in June, 1918, upon a resolution introduced by Delegate 
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Stillman, representing the organized teachers, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor went on record in favor of the creation of a de- 
partment of education, and the annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 by the Federal Government in aid of teachers' salaries. 

Senator Ken yon. The American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Lampson. Yes, sir. At its convention in Pittsburgh, held in 
June of 1918, the American Federation of Teachers went on record 
in favor of resolutions of similar import. 

In conformity with these resolutions a bill was in the process of 
boing drafted. In the meantime the National Education Associa- 
tion secured the introduction into the Senate of what is known as 
the Smith bill, which had as its object the creation of a department 
of education and the annual appropriation of $100,000,000 for Fed- 
eral cooperation with the States in the encouragement and support 
of education. Then followed the introduction of the Smith bill, 
amended, into the House under the name of the Towner bill. 

As a result of various conferences between the legislative sponsors 
of these two bills and the official representatives of the three or- 
ganizations mentioned, there was introduced into the House and 
Senate, at the request of the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the National Education As- 
sociation, what is known as the Smith-Towner bill, revised. This 
bill, therefore, is not the result of a snap judgment. The truly 
great educational program for which it provides has come about 
as a progressive development. It is required by the needs of the 
country ; it is demanded by the sentiments of the people ; and it is 
in accord with American democracy. 

The Chairman. Can you confine yourself to five minutes? We 
will have to close this nea^ring in five minutes, I am afraid. 

Mr. Lampson. I can, I think. 

Mr. Chairman, the Smith-Towner bill, revised, will do much to 
encourage the States in the promotion and support of education. 
Unlike the original Smith bill, it contains specific provisions for 
Federal aid in the payment of teachers' salaries. (See sees. 10 and 
13.) The way to improve the schools of America at this critical 
juncture in our history is to raise teachers' salaries. 

The average annual salary of the teachers of this country, in- 
clusive of superintendents and other supervisory authorities, is said 
to be about $630, or, measured in the terms of the former purchasing 
power of the dollar, about $350. The low salaries, the high cost of 
living, the strain and stress of the times have wrought havoc with the 
teaching personnel of the public schools within the States. The 
teachers must be relieved irom economic oppression for the sake 
of the children whom they teach and the people whom they serve. 

Mr. Chairman, of what avail is the appropriation of $7,500,000 
for the removal of illiteracy without well-paid and efficient teachers 
to do the work? Of what avail is the appropriation of $7,500,000 
for Americanization without well-paid and efficient teachers? Of 
what avail is the appropriation of $20,000,000 for physical educa- 
tion without well-paid and efficient teachers? Of what avail is the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for equalizing the educational oppor- 
tunities without well-paid and efficient teachers? There is a close 
connection between pay and the efficiency of teachers. The bi I 
before your committee is fundamentally sound. It not only pro- 
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vides for the preparation of teachers, but also for Federal aid in 
the partial payment of teachers' salaries. The country can not 
afford to penalize its teachers. The latter must be paid in money 
and public respect these returns to which the value oi their services 
entitle them. 

Even many of the so-called soulless corporations realize that the 
efficiency of the working personnel is fully as important as the 
•efficiency of the plant. The product of the schools is human char- 
acter. It follows that the happiness, the welfare, and the efficiency 
of the teaching personnel is more important than the efficiency of 
the school plant. The teachers necessarily are the real educators 
of the youth. You can have schools without school buildings and 
other physical paraphernalia, but you can not have schools without 
school-teachers. In these times a modem science no country, 
whether in peace or in war, is stronger than its schools. Viewed 
from this angle, the teachers may be regarded as the first and last 
line of a nation's defense. The Smith-Towner bill, revised, gives 
recognition to this fact. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no democracy in government or in in- 
dustry unless there is democracy in education. The cave man knew 
what bodily slavery is. He fought it and so has man ever since the 
beginning of time, until it has been generally abolished throughout the 
world. Democracy in government has been a conception of men for 
thousands of years, yet it has taken the greatest war in history to 
drive it home to the general consciousness of mankind. Democracy 
in industry, and by that I mean that those who are employed shall 
have some voice in the determination of the conditions of their work, 
has been a conception of the last generation. Democracy in educa- 
tion, and by that I mean that the teachers who are the real educators 
of the youth shall have some voice in the determination of textbooks, 
educational policies, and the conditions of their work, has been a 
conception of the past few years. The teachers must not be sub- 
jected to intellectual thralldom. They can hardly train the youth 
in the ways of free men if they themselves are not free. The last 
stand of autocracy, or, rather, plutocracy, will be in the dominion of 
the minds of men. The world can not be made safe for democracy 
unless the schools are kept safe for democracy. 

The Smith-Towner bill, in the form it is before you, does not re- 
quire the States to set up a highly centralized school control as a con- 
dition for obtaining Federal aid. It absolutely prevents Federal 
domination. The removal of these objections explains the confi- 
dence and enthusiasm which not only the teachers but citizens gener- 
ally have for this great educational program which is in accord with 
the form, the principles, and the spirit of American institutions. 

The recent World War taught us that success in war and achieve- 
ment in peace depend upon a patriotic and educated citizenship. It 
has taught us that in the long run at least a democracy mobilized in 
its defense can prevail over autocracy. The national inventory of 
our resources which preceded mobilization, however, disclosed cer- 
tain defects in its parts which threatened the existence of the whole 
body politic. It is the object of the Smith-Towner bill to correct 
these defects in our democracy in order that America's future may 
be secure and that she may more effectively contribute to her own and 
the world's reconstruction. 
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Th^ Chaibman. The time has come when the hearings for the day 
must close. May I ask whether there are others to be heard, and shall 
the hearings be continued? 

Mr. Donovan. In regard to that, Mr. Chairman, when the meeting 
was opened yesterday I confess that I had no knowledge of this hear- 
ing until 10 o'clock yesterday morning, and I know that many of my 
colleagues in the House were in a similar situation. I called that 
to your attention when the hearing was opened and I asked when the 
hearings would be closed, and I think that you and Mr. Towner both 
said that the hearings would not close now, but they would be con- 
tinued, because there was no immediate need of the bill being reported 
out. I had some inquiries sometime ago from people through New 
England and New York State, and therefore I suppose it will be 
necessary to oblige them and other Members of the House who were 
not notified of this hearing until 10 o'clock yesterday morning, and 
we must give them an opportunity to be heard for or against the bill. 

Mr. Towner. I was going to make a motion to adjourn subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

Senator Smith. I think we had better fix the time for next week to 
hold the hearings. The door is wide open to all the peoplei and we 
ought to hear what they have to say. I think that this question is 
big enough and is of such importance that we should hear from 
everybody. 

STATEMENT OF MISS LOBKAINE E. WOOSTEB, STATE SVFEBIN- 

TENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF KANSAS. 

Miss WoosTER. Gentlemen of the committee, and friends and co- 
workers, it is with the greatest pleasure that I greet you and I con- 
sider it an honor to have the privilege of meeting this body of men 
who are interested in our future citizenship. Were we to stop the 
educational work in this country for one generation, we would have 
a set of mental and physical weaklings. This is a matter of record, 
borne out by the history of the past. It is not from any sentiment 
that I may urge that we have a cabinet officer to represent the edu- 
cational interests of America, and that we shall have an equal chance 
in every State for every child of every State. It is not a matter of 
sentiment, but it is a matter of economics. 

I represent the State of Kansas, which State has but few illiterates. 
Our neighboring State of Iowa, from which Senator Kenyon comes^ 
has but few less. I do not come here pleading for the State of Kan- 
sas. We will be able to take care of our State. Our legislature was 
|rood enough to pass a bill last session that will free our State from 
illiteracy — from the illiterates coming up from Mexico and working 
on the railroads. But I come here that I may be able to help the 
States who are now burdened with illiteracy and who have not the 
State funds and can not rid their State of illiteracy without Fed ral 

aid. 

It is a well-known fact that the States that have the greatest num- 
ber of illiterates are the least financially able to rid themselves of 
these illiterates. This is for the reason that the illit rates are not 
money producers. They are not the intelligent producers of wealth: 
they are not the intelligent farmers who produced the food duxing^ 
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the war. The ones who did that were the intelligent, educated men 
of our country and they handled in an intelligent manner the prob- 
lems that were before them. It was not the illiterate who did that. 
In fact, Mr. Chairman and ^ntlemen of the committee, the illiterate 
man is the most expensive institution we can have. Consequently, 
we owe it to ourselves, as a Nation, to rid the United States of illiter- 
acy, and to rid it of illiteracy as rapidly as it is possible for us to do it. 

If we had had a cabinet officer for education, as we have a cabinet 
officer for agriculture, I do not believe when this war came on we 
would have found the situation which was shown up by this war. . 

Gentlemen, perhaps you know of the immense camp that we had 
in the State of Kansas — Camp Funston. When the big men began 
to gather there it was found that they had 347 men who could not 
read or write and there was no place in that camp where those men 
were wanted. They did not make good drivers or draymen, because 
they could not read the names upon the 'boxes, and it was found that 
the Government had not provided means to teach those boys. The 
Government had provided means to clothe them, but it had not pro- 
vided any means for their education. I went to Camp Funston and 
I investigated the matter and found that not one of those 347 boys 
were Kansas boys; but that they were from Pennsylvania and from 
Virginia. I want to give you the record from one man from Eich- 
mond. He was 28 years old, and for eight years he had been haul- 
ing coal. He had come out of the mountains and when he was 
shown the word " coal " on the advertising poster, he could not read 
it. It was found that that young man was not wanted any place; 
he was not of any value to anyone. I furnished textbooks to the 
illiterates there, and I gave that young man a primer, and in six 
weeks that young man could pick up the Kansas City Star and follow 
the world war with intelligence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that young man needed what? He needed 
personal attention. This Nation should not have been waiting until 
we had a war in order to educate this young man and the other young 
men there, to teach them to read and write. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
when I gave them the books they did not know whether I wanted 
those booKS taken home at night or not. I told them that, of course, 
they should take the books home at night, and if they should damage 
the books or wear them out I would furnish other books very gladly. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you think. Miss Wooster, that the illiteracy 
that prevails in Alabama is a matter of concern to the people of 
Kansas ? 

Miss Wooster. I do, because the strength of a nation must be 
measured by its weakest section. What did we find during the war? 
What did we find in this Nation at that time? Was it the illiterate, 
the States that furnished the illiterates, that won the war ? Were the 
illiterates the ones who won the battles? They were not wanted any- 
where 

Senator Kenyon. Well, some of them were good shots and could 
fight. 

Miss Wooster. Yes; but how much better they would have been if 
they had had an education. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these are some of the things that I believe 
this bill will give us/ It will give us more educated people, and I 
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think it is the duty of every man, woman, and child in this Nation 
to do their very best for their country, and it is certain that they 
can not do it unless they can read and write. 

It has been said that this bill will invade the States' rights. I 
know of nothing in this bill that is ^oing to hamper the States in the 
matter of their local educational activities. We nave not found that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has hampered any State in its local 
advancement of agriculture. But we do believe that if we had a 
Cabinet officer he would in a general way promote education in the 
United States. 

We believe that it is simply justice that education shall have its 
proper representation. Education in one sense is a matter of busi- 
ness, and it is the greatest business of the American people to-day. 
We have seen what happened in Switzerland. They have compul- 
sory education in Switzerland. When the war broke out Germany 
could have taken her soldiers over the borders of Switzerland 
rather than Belgium. Why did not Germany do it? Simply be- 
cause Switzerland had a physical compulsory education,. which made 
for good soldiery, and within 48 hours she had her borders manned 
with 50,000 soldiers, and in three days she had 350,000 men on her 
borders. Did Germany try to go through Switzerland? No. Why 
not? Because she knew that she was dealing with an intelligent 
people. It is time that we had a Cabinet officer to represent us, who 
Avould be the greatest Cabinet officer in the country, the most im- 
portant in the President's family, whose duty it would be to think 
of and speak for education — a Secretary of Education. 

We have sent from Kansas some of the very best men in the United 
States Senate and in the House of Representatives, and one of them 
has been there for a very long time. If our men do not stand behind 
you in this matter, then we will send up here to help you some women 
who will help you, and we are not afraid to go into the other States 
and help in th6se States if you need that help. We are for general 
education in the United States, and we want equal rights mentally, 
physically, and morally for every boy and girl in the United States 
in order that there will never be any Eepublic greater than the 
Republic of the United States. 

We are the builders of a free Nation ; 

We are the growers of a race to endure ; 

And we are lighting the path for the children of men, 

A path with a future that's sure. 

We have truth for this mighty Nation, 

And its girders are justice and right; 

And the peace of the home at twilight 

Is the body and soul of our might. 

We are building with men for a future 

That come from all lands to our shores ; 

And there is never a ship on the ocean 

But brings a new face to our doors. 

They come with the women and children, 

Frightened, pale, and oppressed. 

And we who are lovers of freedom 

Must teach them the things that are best. 

You gentlemen are doing a great work when you are trying to secure 
the passage of a bill that will place education in the same class with 
agriculture, with commerce, and with other activities of this country, 
and I wish you success. We honor you, and I appreciate this oppor- 
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tunity to tell you that Kansas will aid you in every way she can. I 
thank you. 

Mr. Magill. Mr. Chairman, the^ subject of teachers' salaries has 
been brought up so frequently by members of this committee in dis- 
cussing the bill, and the question has been raised so often during this 
hearing, that it has occurred to me that the committee might like to 
have in the record the latest authentic information on the subject — 
a bulletin issued by the National Education Association about two 
weeks ago. 

The Chairman. We shall be pleased to have it in the record, Mr. 
Magill, and we thank you for presenting it. 

(The bulletin referred to is here printed in full in the record, as 

follows:) 

HiGHEB Salaries fob Teachers. 

[Prepared and published by the National Education Association, Washington, D. C, 

June, 1919.] 

The National Education Association has been carrying on a campaign for 
higher salaries for teachers. The officers and official staff of the association 
are convinced that a higher standard of salaries is a necessary prerequisite to 
higher standards of teaching. Under the operation of inexorable economic laws 
the teaching profession has deteriorated in many places from lack of adequate 
support. The question is so vitally related to the welfare of the community, 
the State, and the Nation that it demands the immediate attention not only 
of educators but of all patriotic citizens. 

Publicity is the thing most needed. In order to save their schools the people 
must appreciate the dangers confronting their schools and realize that the only 
remedy is just recognition and substantial support of public education. The 
National Education Association is gratified with the publicity which has been 
given the subject in the daily press and many of the leading magazines. That 
the association might have up-to-date information regarding what has been 
accomplished, a questionnaire was prepared by President George D. Strayer 
and sent out by the association. The numerous replies received were forwarded 
to Dr. Strayer at Teachers' College, where they were carefully studied and 
tabulated. The association is indebted to Dr. E. S. Evenden, associate in edu- 
cation, Teachers* College, Columbia University, for the summary of facts fur- 
nished in this bulletin. 

MANY STATES INCREASE SALARIES. 

Every State has become actively interested in the problem of teachers' sal- 
aries, and 12 have reported the passage of laws materially increasing salaries. 
Virginia in 1918 increased its appropriation for teachers' salaries by $800,000, 
and State Superintendent Harris Hart expresses the hope that the next legis- 
lature will make a further increase of at least 25 per cent. In addition to the 
regular appropriation for school purposes, Texas appropriated $2,000,000 for 
1918 and an equal amount for 1919— $4,000,000 for two yearsr— to aid tHe rural 
schools in paying better salaries and providing longer school terms. South 
Carolina has raised its minimum salary for high-school teachers from $55 to 
$75. While this minimum is low, it represents an increase of 44 per cent. 
Oregon has made $75 the minimum monthly salary for any public-school teacher. 
Illinois has established a minimum salary of $700 for 36 weeks, has increased 
her annual State appropriation for school purposes from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
and has authorized school districts, on vote of the people, to double the tax for 
educational purposes. Indiana has increased the salaries of its four classes of 
teachers by 30 per cent, 25 per cent, 28 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively. 
Iowa has rewarded preparation by establishing a minimum salary of $100 per 
month for college graduates and $80 for graduates of a two years' normal 
course. 

NEW YORK LEADS IN SALARY INCREASES. 

Undoubtedly the most important salary law recently passed is that of New 
York, both because of the number of teachers affected and the standards set. 
In New York City, with its more than 21,000 teachers, the minimum salary 
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for teachers in kindergartens and • the first six graces is $1,005, and the maxi- 
mum salary $2,160. In grades 7, 8, and 9 the minimum is $1,350 and the maxi- 
mum $2,700. For high-school teachers the salaries range from $1,350 to $3,150 
for assistants and up to $3,650 for heads of departments. The maximum 
salaries provided are sufficiently high to induce capable persons to regard teach- 
ing as a worthy career rather than as a stepping stone to some more highly 
paid vocation. The New York law also provides that all cities in the State 
of the first and second class shall pay minimum salaries of $800 for elementary 
teachers and shall provide at least eight annual increments. Important legis- 
lation affecting teachers* salaries is pending in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Oalifomia, and Connecticut. 

PBOOBESSIVE CITIES PBOVIDE LABGE INCREASES. 

It is encouraging to note that many cities have far surpassed the minimums 
set by their respective States. Among others the following cities have recently 
established minimum salaries of $1,000 for elementary teachers : Whiting, Ind., 
Bozeman, Mont., East Chicago, Ind., Monroe, Mich., and Pocatello, Idaho. On 
May 10, 1919, Portland, Oreg., voted a total of $531,000 for increasing teachers* 
salaries. This will add a fiat increase of $400 per year to the present schedules, 
and will make the minimum for elementary teachers $1,200 and the maximum 
$1,700, State Superintendent W. F. Bond, of Mississippi, reports that many 
local school boards have granted very large Increases to grade and high-school 
teachers in his State. 

With the cooperation of city and coupty superintendents it has been possible 
to make a tabulation of the salaries actually paid to teachers duting the pres- 
ent year in over 400 cities of all sizes and in all sections of the country. It is 
found that the median salary for elementary teachers is $1,200 or more in the 
following cities: 



Seattle, Wash 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Oakland, Calif 

Anaconda, Mont 

Newark, N.J 



Median 


Median 


salary 


salary 


for ele- 


for high 
school. 


mentary. 


$1,421 


$1,927 


1,413 


2,100 


1,380 


1,649 


1,359 


1,721 


1,301 


1,400 


1,300 


2,215 



New York, N.Y.... 

Tonopah, i 'ev 

Portland. Greg 

Emeryville, Calif 

Missoula, Mont 

Highland Park, Mich 



Median 

salary 

forele> 

mentary. 



$1,283 
1,275 
1,242 
1,206 
1,204 
1,202 



Median 

salaiy 

forhigli 

school. 



$2,512 

0) 
1,626 

1,343 



1 No data. 

The following list of cities having a population of less than 50,000 pay 
median salaries of more than $1,000 and less than $1,200: 



Prescott, Ariz 

Pasadena, CaUf . . . 

VaUejo, Calif 

Havre, Mont 

Great Falls, Mont 
Lake Forest. 111.. 
Montclair, N. J... 

Kenton, wash 

Edgewater, N. J. . 



Median 


Median 


salary 


salary 


for ele- 


for high 


mentary. 


school. 


$1,175 


$1,425 


1,156 


1,652 


1,121 


1,417 


1,117 


(}) 


1,108 


1,588 


1,100 


0) 


1,097 


1,438 


1,069 


1,275 


1,056 


0) 



Phoenix, Ariz 

Ansonia, Conn 

Monrovia. Calif 

Eureka, Calif 

Alhambra, Calif... 
Stamford. Conn. . . 
Plainfield, N. J.... 
Bellingham, Wash 



Median 
salary 
for ele- 
mentary. 



$1,029 
1,025 
1,015 
1,014 
1,012 
1,007 
1,005 
1,003 



Median 

salary 

for high 

school. 



$1,329 
1,400 
1,404 
1,525 
1,825 
1,325 
1,306 



1 No data. 



Noteworthy progress has been made in many cities in which the median 
salary remains slightly below $1,000, but will be above that standard next year. 
Interest in this problem is nation wide, and almost every State superintendent, 
in answer to a letter of inquiry regarding salary legislation, has reported in- 
creases of from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 
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MANY DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS EEMAIN. 

What has been accomplished is gratifying, hut the problem is not solved. 
Increases of from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, or even much more, are not suffi- 
cient to meet the very much greater increases in the cost of living, cost of pro- 
fessional training, and the other expenses necessary to a teacher. While some 
places have made very satisfactory progress, conditions in many places of the 
country remain most deplorable. It is still legally possible for a teacher to re- 
ceive the disgraceful salary of $40 per month, and that for only six months — 
an annual safary of $240, or 66 cents a day. One State provides in its 1919 laws 
relating to education that "an assistant teacher holding a third-grade certificate 
shall be paid not more than $40 per month," and " in any district the board of 
trustees may pay lower salaries, in their discretion." This means a maximum 
of $280 for this class of teachers, for if the teachers are paid more^ or if the 
school runs more than seven months, the law specifies that the additional cost 
must be met by private subscription or extra local taxation. In another State 
the average monthly salary paid colored female teachers in the elementary 
schools during 1918 was only $26.12, or a total of $156.72 for a year of six months. 
This represents an average wage for these teachers, many of whom are gradu- 
ates of colored normal schools, of less than one-half what they could earn with- 
out training doing washing or general housework in many of the large cities. 

MEAGER INCREASES REPORTED IN MANY INSTANCES. 

In a great many cases increases were granted under pressure and not as a 
result of an intelligent appreciation of the important issues involved. This fact 
is obvious when it is noted that salaries were increased in many instances only 
$18 or $20 for the year — increased of 3 per cent to 5 per cent — when the cost of 
living has increased nearly 100 per cent. Of 191 cities reporting definite in- 
creases for elementary teachers during 1918-19, 86 per cent of them gave in- 
creases of $50 or less. How inadequate is an adjustment of $50 when during 
the year the cost of a teacher's room has probably increased more than that 
amount, to say nothing of board, clothes, and other expenses. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Education, the average salary 
paid teachers in the United States has increased from $543.31 in 1915 to $630.64 
in 1918, or 17 per cent in three years. In the same period the wholesale price 
of all commodities rose seven times as much. Is it any wonder that thousands 
of teachers are living " beyond their incomes " and are either compelled to earn 
additional money or be supported in part by their families? From answers 
made by teachers throughout the country to the questionnaire on salaries, it 
appears that the " median per cent of the salary used for mere living expenses " 
is about 93 per cent, and that the " median amount spent for recreation, books, 
magazines, travel, professional advancement, etc.," is about $70. What a scanty 
chance for professional growth for the 50 per cent of teachers who spend less 
than $70 a year for recreation, books, magazines, travel, and professional ad- 
vancement ' These figures are based upon returns which came very largely 
from city districts and do not represent far worse conditions known to exist in 
smaller places and in rural communities. 

COMPARISONS WITH SALARIES IN OTHER VOCATIONS. 

Compare the average annual salaries paid the teachers of this country in 
1918 $630.64, with the salaries paid in other vocations and professions. The 
average wage of 4,198 workers in shipyards during 1918 was $1,411,^ or 224 per 
cent of the average salary paid teachers. There is no class of workers in the 
railroad service, not even the section hands, but what receives 107 to 500 per 
cent of the average salary paid teachers.* A comparison of the teacher's 
average salary of $630 with "union scales of wages in operation in certain 
selected industrial cities of the United States " * shows that hod carriers earn 
from one and one-half to twice as much ; that head bakers, carpenters, glaziers, 
and printing-machine tenders earn twice as much; that wiremen, lathers, 

^1 From Monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics for March, June, August, September, and 

a wrnm Ue-nart of Railroad Wage Commission, 1919, p. 920. ^, , ^ 

3 FroS M^hly Bu?^u of La&r Statistics for September, October, November, Decern- 
her, 1918, and January, 1919. 
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blacksmiths, and machinists earn about two and one-half times as much ; and 
that bricklayers, plumbers, and structural-iron workers earn about three times 
as much. These comparisons are all with kinds of work requiring much less 
preparation than teaching, which, it is conceded, should require at least six 
years of study and professional preparation beyond the eighth grade. When 
teachers' salaries are compared with the incomes of lawyers, doctors, and 
persons of other professions, the comparison is even more disparaging. 

LOW SALARIES BRING DISASTROUS- RESULTS. 

Our investigation has revealed that as a direct result of the low salaries paid 
there is a shortage of teachers, that many successful teachers are leaving the 
profession, and that fewer students are attending normal schools and teacher- 
training institutions. These three conditions lead in the same direction — back- 
ward and downward to incompetency and inefficiency in teaching, at a time 
when the Nation needs as never before to have public education built up and 
strengthened. As a matter of wise public policy the best teachers should be 
held in the profession, and the most capable young men and young women 
should be induced to take up teaching as a career. How can this be accom- 
plished? Only by making the salaries and teaching conditions as inviting as 
the salaries and conditions in other vocations and professions. To be penurious 
is sure to drive the best and most capable out of the profession and bring dis- 
aster to public education. It is a public disgrace that in this, the richest 
country in the world, men and women who are devoting their lives to the pro- 
motion of public welfare should have to beg for a living wage or be forced to 
leave their profession. In the end, however, the results are far more disastrous 
to the public than to the teacher. 

OUB FIRST DUTY IS TO OUB OWN. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of New York, 
declared on his return from Europe that upon the United States rests the respon- 
sibility of saving Europe from a second great crisis — the crisis of reconstruction 
under pauperized conditions. Even greater than this responsibility is the obli- 
gation we owe to our country and to our own people. While helping other 
nations to be free w^e must not neglect the foundations of our own liberties. The 
right kind of education is essential to free government, and the best place to 
inculcate the spirit of true patriotism and teach American ideals is in the public 
schools. If we neglect education in any part of our country, the seeds of 
anarchy and revolution will grow in these neglected fields, and our whole Nation 
will be endangered. 

M;any people do not know that their schools are facing a crisis. The public 
must be educated. Those who realize the conditions and see the danger must 
help enlighten those who do not, that all may know, and knowing, act. The 
National Education Association has undertaken to do its part. Others are ren- 
dering valuable service. But the task is great, and volunteers are needed. The 
call is to men and women of intelligence, vision, and courage, that enlightenment 
may be everywhere in the land that holds the torch of liberty for all the world. 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Chairman, I move that we now adjourn until 
July 22 at 10 o'clock a. m. 

(The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and, at 12.15 
p.. m., the hearing was adjourned until July 22, 1919, at 10 o'clock 
a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1919. 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 

AND House Committee on Education, 

Washington^ D, C. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate, and the Committee on Education of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o'clock a. nu, in room 
201, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kenyon, Smith, and Phipps; Representatives 
Fess (chairman), Towner, Burroughs, Robsion, Bankhead, and 
Donovan. 

Also present: George F. Bowerman, librarian of the public 
Library of the District of Columbia and representing the American 
Library Association; Mrs. Frederick Schoff, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations ; Augustus 
O. Thomas, State superintendent of schools of the State of Maine; 
Hoyt Chamberlain, secretary of the National Civic Betterment 
League ; Dr. W. C. Bagley, professor in Teachers' College, Columbia^ 
University, and member of the Emergency Commission of the Na-' 
tional Education Association; C. P. Gary, State superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Wisconsin ; Hugh S. Magill, field 
secretary of the National Eduo^-tion Association. 

The joint committee then proceeded to a further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7 and S. 1017) to create a department of education, to 
authorize appropriations for the conduct of said department, to au- 
thorize the appropriation of money to encourage the State in the 
promotion and support of education, and for other purposes. 

Senator Kenyon, chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate, presided as chairman of the hearing. 

The Chairman. We expect more members of the committee will be 
in every minute, but we are all so rushed for time that we will have 
to go ahead, and the other members will have the record of the hear- 
ings to read. 

STATEMENT OF ME. OEORGE S. BOWEBMAN, LIBRARIAN OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND REPRESENT- 
ING THE AMERICAN UBRART ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairman. Give your name and whom you represent. 

Mr. Bowerman. My name is George S. Bowerman, and I am 

librarian of the Public Library of the District of Columbia, and I am 

representing the American Library Association in the absence of 

the secretary, Mr. George B. Utley, who is unfortunately ill and 

unable to be present. 
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First, Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer the resolution adopted by the 
Council of the American Library Association at the recent meeting 
of the American Library Association at Asbury Park. 

The Chairman. Is it for or against the bill ? 

Mr. BowERMAN. It is for the bill. 

The Chairman. This hearing this morning was really held for the 
opponents of this bill, and I did not know whether you were appear- 
ing for the opponents of the bill or not. 

Mr. BowERMAN. We are appearing for the bill ; that is, I am ap- 
pearing for the bill. 

The Chairman. As I stated, this day was set aside for the op- 
ponents of this bill. Is there any one here opposing the bill ? If so, 
we should like to hear from him first. [No response.] There not 
being any one, apparently, you may go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. BowERMAN. I will make my statement very brief, Mr. Chair- 
man. The libraries have been recognized already by an act of 
Congress, as educational in scope, in the act creating my own library, 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia, which says that the 
library shall be a supplement to the public educational system of the 
District. We are glad to see in this bill the public library recognized 
as an integral part of education, for in paragraph 10 of the bill it 
states, among other things, " The purpose of the bill shall be for the 
extension and adaptation of public libraries for educational pur- 
poses." 

The Chairman. Some of the other members of the committee 
hav come in, and they will be in from time to time, and when they 
come in I suggest that you had better give them your name and 
tell them who you are representing. 

Mr. Bowerman. My name is George S. Bowerman, and I am to- 
day representing the American Library Association in the absence 
of Mr. Utley, who is ill this morning and unable to be present, and 
he sent word to me last night to come here and appear in his place. 

The libraries and the library association are interested in educa- 
tion, and we want to have the library more fully recognized as a 
part of education. We have not been satisfied to have education 
confined to a section only, and we are glad to have this bill recognize 
the libraries as a part of the education system of the country. 

It seems to me that through the instrumentalities of this bill the 
public libraries of the country will receive a tremendous impetus. 
There are 36 States now that have library commissions, and those 
commissions are chosen especially for the promotion and the estab- 
lishment of libraries in small communities. Some of those commis- 
. sions are strong and active and some of them are weak and relatively 
passive. We believe that the operation of this bill will promote the 
establishment of commissions in the other States, and make the com- 
missions where they have them more active, so that there will be a 
tremendous increase in libraries, particularly in rural communities. 
One of the outstanding features in recent years has been the estab- 
lishment of country libraries in county seats, to minister not only to 
the people in the small city but to the people throughout the county. 
I may say that at the present time, although there are libraries in a 
very considerable number of municipalities, yet there is not more than 
35 or 40 per cent of the total population of the United States which 
really in an effective way have libraries. 
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Mr. EoBsiON. I do not quite get that. What is that ? 
Mr. BowERMAN. I say that not more than 35 or 40 per cent of the 
total population of the United States have really in an effective way 
library advantages; that is to say, because they can not get to the 
town, because there are large portions in some of the States that 
have no libraries whatsoever, or the libraries are so tied up in one 
way or another that they can not minister to the people in the rural 
communities, and we believe that this measure here will make so 
effective the libraries, particularly in these county seats, that their 
advantages will be extended to the farthest corners of every State. 
It provides an exceedingly effective way of supplementing the public 
schools which will be established and become really effective. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that your time is limited and there- 
fore I will leave our case where it is, unless you desire to ask some 
questions. 

The CriAiRMAN. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Bowerman, 
When we postponed our last hearing to this time, we did it in order 
to give the opponents of the measure an opportunity to be heard, 
and, as I stated before, that is the purpose of the meeting to-day. I 
will ask again, are there any opponents to this measure here in the 
room who desire to be heard. [No response.] If so, we will be very 
glad to hear from them. [No response.] 

The Chairman. I think that a great deal of publicity has been 
given to this meeting, and that the opponents of the bill have had 
every opportunity to be heard, if they desired to do so. 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Magill, of the National Education Association, 
has some people here whom he wishes to be heard. 
The Chairman. Are they opponents to the bill ? 
- Mr. Towner. No; there seems to be no opponents to the bill. 

The Chairman. Senator Smith, it may be interesting to you, and 
I believe that you understand that at the last meeting we had con- 
cluded the testimony in favor of the bill, and we adjourned to this 
time in order to give the opponents of the bill an opportunity to be 
heard. We have asked several times if there are any who wish to 
be heard in opposition to the bill in the room, but there do not seem 
to be any. 

Mr. Magill represents the proponents of the bill. Is it your under- 
standing that we are going ahead indefinitely, Senator Smith? 

Mr. Towner. I think you should suit your own convenience about 
that. 

The Chairman. We do not want to interfere with anyone who has 
been here, or who has come here, who wants to talk about the 

bill 

Senator Smith (interrupting). We can only determine to open 
the hearings to the opponents of the bill, if they desire to be heard, 
and we did that at the last hearing, and we postponed the hearing 
for about 10 days until to-day, and we gave publicity to the fact 
that the opponents of the bill could be heard, and we set the time so 
far ahead that they should have full notice to come if they had any- 
thing to say. Now, I had hoped, if there were any opponents, that 
they would show up here to-day and that they would submit them- 
selves to cross-examination. 

Of course, there has been some criticism to the bill based upon 
falsehood and misrepresentation of its contents, and I had desired 
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an opportunity to examine some of those parties and to develop in 
their presence their utter misapprehension of the terms of the bill 
and to cross-examine them in regard to the misrepresentations of 
which they have been guilty with reference to the bill. Of course, 
if they do not come we will not undertake to force them to appear 
here. It seems that there is nobody here who opposes it, but there are 
some parties who wish to add something to what has been put in in 
favor of the bill, but I think that probably we can close the hearing 
to-day. 

Mr. MAGiMi. Mr. Chairman, representatives of four or five great 
national associations have appeared in support of this bill: The 
National Education Association, the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Federation of Teachers, and the American Federation 
of Women's Clubs. They have already been heard, and this morning 
the American Library Association's representative was here and was 
heard. There is one other great national organization favoring the 
bill, and the president of that organization is here this morning, Mrs. 
Frederick Schoff, president of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent Teacher Associations, of Philadelphia, and I think that 
she would like to be heard in support of the bill. 

The Chairman. We will be very pleased to hear from Mrs. Schoff. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. FREDERICK SCHOFF, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT TEACHEB 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mrs. 
Schoff. 

Mrs. Schoff. The National Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Associations was organized in Washington in 1897, to pro- 
mote the welfare of children in the home, church, and the school, and 
it was the purpose of the organization to organize the mothers of the 
country to work with the teachers, to give the best opportunities to 
the children, and to educate the mothers and help them, for they have 
eight times the teaching work to do that they have in the schools, and 
they have never had any help. 

The National Congress of Mothers, believing that this is a very 
important part of educational work, gives its attention to this worfi, 
to help the mother, who teaches the child from birth until it leaves 
this world, and it secured the consent of Commissioner Claxton to 
put in a home educational division in 1913, and I had the honor to 
be the director of that division, with a salary of $1 a year, which I 
have not taken. In that division we have done a very great work and 
we have reached millions of homes, and the appreciation that has come 
from that work has been very remarkable, indeed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that work has ceased, because of it being sup- 
ported by funds outside of the organization, and it can no longer do 
that under the rules of Congress : but, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
unless you recognize the homes oi this country as part of the teaching 
and educational systems of this country you are going to have here 
what we had last night. We must educate the children in their 
homes, because they are going to make the future of our country, and, 
gentlemen, if you will but study what has happened in Germany you 
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would know that it would not have happened if Germany had not 
assumed the direction of the education in that country. 

Now, we do not want to assume the direction of education in this 
country, but we have a right to use the facilities of the Government 
relating to education. The books in the schools to-day are, to my 
mind, undermining the moral fiber of the children who are to be the 
citizens of the future, and I think that the hooks of the schools to- 
day are in a very serious condition and should be investigated. The 
department of education, to my mind, is quite as important as tht 
Department of War or the Navy Department, and I feel that this is 
one of the most important measures ever introduced in Congress, tak- 
ing it from the standpoint of a patriotic measure. 

In the report of Capt. Gustavus Ottinger, who was in charge of the 
investigation of the German propaganda, there are some interesting 
facts, in which he declares that all of the dynamite schools and all 
of the efforts of the I. W. W, and the anarchists and the socialists in 
this country are nothing in comparison with the effort to undermine 
the moral fabric of our people through the books which are put into 
the schools and through the teachers that are put into the schools. 
It is not only true in New York City, but I assume that to be true 
throughout the country. I think that that is a matter of concern to 
the National Government, and if it is not I do not know what is, and 
I believe you can not do anything at this time which will so completely 
safeguard the future of this country as to put into the bill, in addition 
to what you have done, a provision for the help to the mothers of this 
country in the home who are teaching, or should be teaching, the 
lessons of loyalty. 

A short time ago I spent a whole day, at the request of Secretary 
Glass, of the United States Treasury, in his department, where they 
are planning a line of education of the greatest importance to this 
country. 

The Chairman. What is that line of education, please? 

Mrs. ScHOFF. The thrift and savings department. Secretary Glass 
made it very clear to us that it was not for the purpose of raising 
money for the Government, but for the purpose of bettering the citi- 
zenship of the country, because unless people own Government securi- 
ties, and unless they have an interest in the Government, they are 
liable to be turned into opponents of the Government. I think, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that this is a very serious condition. The 
work that they have planned there is most systematic, and it is a 
splendid work. Surely the Government of the United States has a 
right to speak for loyalty, and that is what you can do if you have a 
department of education — ^the same as a Department of the Treas- 
ury. The Government has the right to get the best and put it within 
the States. I know the position of those who are opposed to this 
bill. I know the opposition to the department of education 

The Chairman. There does not seem to be any opposition to the 
bill. We have not found any as yet, although we have asked them 
to come here to-day. 

Mrs. ScHOFF. Well, let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, I went to Mr. 
Vare, who is on the Appropriation Committee and who is a Phila- 
delphia man, and I asked for a larger appropriation for the Bureau 

131405—19 9 
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of Education, and the ladies of the other States went to the mem- 
bers of the Appropriation Committee, asking them the same thing. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this was what he said to me ; this is the answer 
he made : " I do not care to hear from anybody. I have no interest 
in it whatsoever. The Bureau of Eduication or the Government of 
the United States has no right to interfere in the States, and I do 
not believe in it." 

I said to him : " The Bureau of Education has no wish to inter- 
fete in the States ; but the Bureau of Education has a right to sug- 
gest and to advise, and it is a matter of much importance." 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, he would not even listen to 
me. That is the kind of a man that has been on our Appropriation 
Committee, and the women of this country are organizing and they 
are going to be heard from, not to interfere with men in those things 
which directly relate to men, but they are going to be heard from in 
the interest of t?ie children and in the interest of teaching loyalty in 
this country, aoid they are going to be interested enough to see that 
we have education in this country in the homes as well as in the 
schools. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am here representing every State in the 
Union, for our organization in these years has grown so that it has 
over 114,000 paid members. When I tell you that the Government 
of China sent and asked me to come to China and organize our organ- 
ization under the auspices of the Government of China you will see 
what they are doing there. Not only is China interested but Japan 
is looking to us in this matter. I tell you, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, that this is a world's matter, the organization of the teachers 
and the mothers of the world, and they are made with respect to the 
rights of others and the rights of other nations, and when we get 
that into the hearts of all the people we will have the surest safe- 
guard against war. It is being recognized by everybody that that 
which we put into the minds of our children will influence them 
when they grow up to be men and women. Those are the reasons, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that I am talking to you at this time 
and begging of you to pass this this bill as a patriotic measure, as 
a matter of protection to this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when I see the many bills in 
the Senate, and when I realize how much you have before you, I 
know that you can not know all about everytifiing, and I have longed 
for the opportunity to tell the Senators what we know of the condi- 
tions in this country. It is a very critical time in our country's his- 
tory, and it is a time when you must put this educational bill through 
and let it cover the questions which are so serious to this country. 
You have had a demonstration right here in the Capital. We can 
prevent such demonstrations. It is for the right education in the 
schools to prevent such demonstrations, and the right education in 
the home, and if the Government itself will take hold of it we can do 
that. Prevention is better than cure, and the prevention can be had, 
and it lies in giving: the right education to the child. 

Mr. Donovan. Let me ask you, have you had any experience or 
have you studied the problem of undertaking the education of the 
people of the States who speak in foreign languages. 

Mrs. ScHOFF. Yes; I have. 
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Mr. Donovan. Are there very many children there in Philadelphia 
who speak foreign languages exclusively? 

Mr. ScHOFF. No; there are not very many in Philadelphia. The 
men get our language because they have to in their worK, and the 
children get it from the scjjiools; but the mothers in their homes do 
not get it, and they are the ones that we are trying to reach now, 
because the children lose the proper respect for the mother when she 
does not keep up with the children, and we are now endeavoring to 
help the foreign mothers. 

During the period of the war I helped to organize the service clubs 
in the country, and helped to organize the mothers of the enlisted 
men. In our city there was great dissatisfaction with the war, there 
was great dissatisfaction with many of the orders which were pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
and we devised the plan of organizing the mothers of the enlisted 
men, and I wish you could have seen the results of that work among 
the women who could not speak our language. 

One day there were three or four men came there, came to visit us, 
and they were going to keep them out, and I said, " No ; those are 
the people we want to see." The man who was going to keep them 
out said, " These are men." I said, " Let them come in," and I asked 
them what they wanted, and they wanted to know what we were 

foing to do, because they said that their wives did not understand 
Inglish. 

Now, I spoke every week to these women, and I did it to a lot of 
loyal mothers. I explained to them why we had to do without sugar, 
and all those things, and why we had to inconvenience ourselves. 
About that time the Public Ledger called me up by telephone and 
said they wanted me to telegraph to the Secretary of War and ask 
him to allow the boys to come home from Camp Meade for Christ- 
mas. I told them that I could not do it. I told them that our boys 
were going into training, and were in training, and we could not 
afford to let the boys come home for that reason. Then I said to 
these women, in respect to that subject, I said to them, " Do you want 
the boys to come home?" and the answer was, " No; no; no." 

Now, it was only a matter of explanation and interpretation to 
these mothers, and that is what you need in this bill — an interpre- 
tation of the things in the bill. Our organization is most democratic. 
We have the poorest and we have the richest. Mrs. Wilson was a 
member, and Theodore Eoosevelt was the head of the advisory coun- 
cil, and only just before his death, after he left the hospital, he wrote 
to me and asKed men to bring 20 of our leaders to Oyster Bay to see 
him, because he wanted to talk with us in regard to the work. We are 
beginning with the babies, and it is our work to save the babies, and 
we are trying to work for the best interests of the children. 

In regard to the foreigners, we are taking in the mothers. I 
worked for eight years in connection with the juvenile courts, and I 
found that the children of the foreign mothers did not have the in- 
terest shown them by their mothers. We published a book on " How 
to Take Care of the Babies," and had it published in five different 
languages and supplied to the mothers, and we helped them in that 
way, and I believe that all of those people can be helped. I have felt 
for years that it was absolutely wrong to have these people coming 
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here and allowing the children to get an education while the older 
people do not, and we have these propagandists going around at the 
various street corners and talking to these people, and if we did that 
and taught them about our Government, the children would have a 
real interest in the Government, would know about the Government, 
and' we would have as much influence with them as the propagandists 
have. We have got to get at those people, and this department of 
education could investigate these matters and know the facts, and it 
would be a wonderful thing for this country, and I beg of you gentle- 
men to pass this measure as one of the most vital things for the future 
protection of the country. 

The Chairman. And would you mind developing for us to some 
extent what you have already alluded to, in the matter of the school 
books of the country? 

Mrs. ScHOFF. Why, surely I will. You do not know% but it is be- 
cause you are too busy with other things. I was at Cornell Uni- 
versity 

The Chairman (interrupting). Who is responsible for those 
books? Take New York, for instance. Who approves the school 
books to be used in the schools? 

Mrs. ScHOFF. There is a very strong movement on in New York, 
and the board of education has taken the matter up, the situation has 
been so serious, and Retta Child Dorr has made an investigation into 
this matter, and if you wish to ask her anything, I know that she can 
tell you very much in regard to it. It is a very serious danger. There 
was a teacher who had spent 11 years in Moscow, and she tells how 
they are seriously affecting, through the German propoganda, the 
home life of the children in this country, and it is being done in 
New York City by the anarchists, by the I. W. W. people, and it is 
far more serious than the dynamite plots, and it is the business of the 
Government of the United States to know just what is going on, and 
if you have a department of education, you can have them do this 
work. Now\ the Secretary of War knows what is going on, and the 
Secretary of Labor knows what is going on, but how would a com 
missioner of education, with a $5,000 a year salary, with inadequate 
clerical help, know about it. He can not know about it. It can not 
be done by a small bureau which is a subdivision of a department. 
We must have a board of education, a department of education, 1 
should say. There is not anything more important than to have a 
department of education and to have the very best man or womau 
that you could have to head the department of education of this 
country, and let us do it, do it with a view to loyalty, with a view to 
preserving the greatest Nation in the world. We are not safe as con- 
ditions are. We have allow^ed all of these people to come into this 
country, and we have not cared what they did after they got here, 
and they have been doing the wrong thing since they have beeii 

here. 

Now, gentlemen, are there any questions that you would like to 
ask? I should be very glad to answ^er them. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you any fixed opinion or judgment on the 
question of the foreign-language press of this country and as to 
w^hether or not there should be any restrictions placed upon the for- 
eign-language press. 
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Mrs. ScHOFF. Decidedly, I have. You all know what the foreign- 
language press has been putting forth. You ought to have some 
restrictions on them, and there should be translation of the articles 
they are putting forth, and we should know what they are doing. 
We do not want the Government overthrown, and the danger is 
much greater than you realize. 

I was chairman of the child welfare department of the National 
Council of Women, which represents 30 national organizations, and 
in which 8,000,000 are members, and at a meeting held in the spring 
they unanimously indorsed this bill, and we hope that when you 
come to complete the bill that you will put into it a recognition of 
the fact that education begins with the birth, and that you will put 
in there provisions for helping the parents of this country. It will 
be a very important thing. I believe that this country has got to 
take the lead of all other nations, and we ought to establish a defi- 
nite form of education that will keep the ideals as they should be 
and that will result in home education provisions in every nation 

The Chairman. And you would establish that in the other na- 
tions? 

Mrs. ScHOFF. You are establishing a peace treaty now, and I am 
certain that you will see a vital change toward the promotion of 
peace if you will take care of the education in the homes. 

The Chairman. And do you think that we ought to amend the 
peace treaty and put that in the peace treaty ? 

Mrs. ScHOFF. Yes; I do. 

The Chairman. As I stated at the last meeting, it was deterr 
mined that to-day would be the day for hearing the opponents to this 
measure. Are there any opponents to the measure here in the room 
who desire to be heard? 

(No response.) 

STATEMENT OF ME. AUaTTSTUS 0. THOMAS, STATE STIPEEIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 

The Chairman. You will please state you name and whom you 
represent. 

Mr. Thomas. I was formerly of Senator Kenyon's district of 
Iowa, and I was State superintendent of schools of Nebraska and 
later was appointed State superintendent of the State of Maine. 

I take it that it is amnecessary, gentlemen of the committee, to 
present arguments to you, who are studying more deeply than any 
other class of men the welfare of the country; but as a matter of 
reinforcement and to present the feeling of conditions in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, I am here to add my testimony. 

I do not need to speak of the necessity of a department of edu- 
cation with equal rank with the other departments, for we recognize 
now that the greatest concern possible of our Nation is the question 
of education. There are already too many bureaus and other or- 
ganizations attempting to operate through the schools, having a ten- 
dency to break up the continuity of the purpose of the schools. But 
we have come to this understanding, we should think,* that while 
the United States Government has left the matter of education to 
the States, yet citizenship accrues to the Federal Government. The 
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State of Maine may educate my boy and get him ready for life. 
After he has received his education, the Federal Government mav 
put its hand of his shoulder and say, " I want you to be a soldier,"^' 
and take him as a soldier. He does not throw up his hat, " Hurrah, 
I am a citizen of Maine, or of Massachusetts, or of Iowa." What 
does he say? He says, "Hurrah, I am an American citizen," for 
citizenship accrues to the Federal Government. The States do not 
seem to be able to design a system of education commensurate with 
the need of the present age, and they do not seem to have the cour- 
age to do so until the Federal Government shows its interest in the 
case. 

There is need to-day of teaching some things in our schools which 
have not been taught before. The question of the necessity of organ- 
ized government is paramount with these children who are to become 
citizens of the Government of the United States. The fact that we 
have thousands who are sending broadcast propaganda that has a 
tendency to break down the established governmental conditions 
makes it necessary for this great Government of ours to counteract 
it by means of very definite lines of instruction. 

I want to speak just a moment about some of the features of the 
bill, and one is in regard to the question of reducing our illiteracy. 
We have already begun this proposition in Maine, and we have just 
finished our census of juvenile illiteracy as it exists to-day in com- 
parison with the census of 1910. Then comes the question of Ameri- 
canization. Our legislature passed a law making it compulsory for 
all of the common schools of the State, in all of the schools of the 
State, both public and private, to teach all subjects in the English 
language, for the English language must be the basis of instruction. 
Just a moment in regard to the necessity of the system. I visited the 
schools in Winslow, Me., a few weeks ago, and I was in one building 
where there were three teachers. Each teacher had about 40 pupils, 
and there was just one child in that whole crowd that came from an 
English-speaking home. Just one child in three rooms of 40 chil- 
dren in each room. I inquii:ed in regard to the work, and a number 
of children told me that many of the parents wanted to learn the 
English language. A number of little girls, 10 or 12 years old, 
reported to me that they were teaching their mothers. We are on 
the border between the United States and Canada, and we have a 
considerable number of the French people there. That Madawaske 
territory was settled by the French people. 

We found when the census was taken that there were living in 
the United States 791,000 Maine-born people, and that Maine had 
a population of only 750,000 or less, and 111,000 of those were of 
foreign birth. They are attracted away from there by agriculture 
and by employment in the industries. The question becomes a very 
prominent one — that is, the question of Americanization — and it is 
almost wholly of governmental concern; it is more governmental 
than it is State. The State of Maine in 1892 passed an amendment 
to the State constitution making it necessary for every person who 
became a voter or officeholder to read the constitution of the State of 
Maine in the English language. 

Before going to the State of Maine, a few years ago, I was State 
superintendent of schools of the State of Nebraska, where probably 
40 per cent of the citizens of the State are either foreign born or of 
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^foreign parentage, and I presume many of you know something of 
the struggle that went on there during the war. As I look at it, the 
<juestion of Americanization becomes a necessity, and it seems to 
jne that the Government is the first agency to taSe a hand in it and 
to strengthen our national forces along that line. 

Then comes the question of physical fitness. That does not simply 
mean physically fit to fight ; that is all right for the time being, but 
it is necessary th&,t the mothers of the race shall be just as physically 
lit as it is that the men shall be physically fit to fight, and it seems 
to me that the provisions of this bill provide a means which seems in 
many sections the ,only means we have of getting a proposition of 
this kind before the people. In a good many States it is necessary 
for the Government to show its interest in order to get the people 
interested in this kind of a measure. I will say, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, if this had been a law, the bill as it is framed now, there 
v^ould have been no trouble in our legislature last year in being able 
to put in a physical-education measure entirely adequate. As it was, 
the legislature passed the State- wide physical-education act and said, 
'^' Wait for the Government to provide for the inspections." 

Now the question of teachers. I presume that you men know some- 
thing of the situation. You know something of the wages the teach- 
ers have been getting. 

The Chairman. We have had a great deal of testimony on that. 

Mr. Thomas. And you probably do not want me to take up any 
time with it? 

The Chairman. It seems to me that we have covered that pretty 
well. 

Mr. Thomas. I shall only say this, that in order to get teachers to 
train adequately for the service and go out prepared to teach the 
profession must be better supported. The average teacher of the 
TJnited States, if she has no other resources and no person upon 
whom she can rely, can not teach school and keep herself and virtue 
nt the same time on the salary she is paid. That can not be done. 
Mr. Chairman, we have little girls teaching in the schools. Now 
comes the question of greater efficiency in every line. We are taking 
up new lines in education, and in order to do this we must have ade- 
quately trained teachers who have had some experience. This bill 
will help in the training of teachers as well as in equalizing the 
burden of taxation. 

Now I want to speak just a moment, Mr. Chairman, on the rural 
problem, which I feel is one of the live problems of to-day. The 
farm must be made Safe for the farmers, and it can be made safe 
for the farmer only through establishing an adequate rural system of 
<*ducation. Eighty-five per cent of all the persons who have done 
something in America — ^whose name appears in Who's Who — are 
country bred ; but I fear that this next generation will see that con- 
dition reversed, because in the days gone by it was only the brilliant 
son of the farm who left the farm, but now the families of the farmer 
are moving into the city and the country is becoming in a measure 
debilitated, and the future resources of the country weakened ; and 
one of the reasons for that is the fact that there is not an adequate 
system of education for the rural people. They demand just as good 
education and as high a culture as their city cousins. I notice that 
li large portion of the aid which this bill will give will go directly 
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to rural education, and that is where it should go more than anywhere 
else. Take the city of Chicago and every city west of it of any size: 
Every bank established west of it has thousands and thousands of 
dollars deposited there in Chicago, and the resources of the Western 
States have built the skyscrapers in Chicago; and in order to con- 
serve their own interests they have got to give back again and assist 
the farmers. 

I want to present a resolution passed by the New England oflScers 
of education, consisting of the commissioner of education of New 
Hampshire, the commissioner of education of Vermont, and the 
commissioner of education of Massachusetts, the commissioner of 
education of Rhode Island, the secretary of the board of education 
of Connecticut, and the commissioner of education of the State of 
Maine. This resolution was passed some time ago, before the new 
draft of the bill was made, and simply asks that the autonomy of the 
States in the administration of the measure be conserved. 

The Chairman. Without objection it may be printed in the 
record. 

(The resolution referred to is printed in the record in full, as fol- 
lows:) 

Resolved y That we, the executive educational officers of the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, in conference 
assembled, realizing that education is the foundation of democracy, and that 
the welfare of our Nation depends upon the strength of our schools, believe 
that the time is opportune for the establishing of a Federal department of 
education on equal basis with other Cabinet offices; that an emergency in 
education exists, and that it is advisable for the Federal Government to 
cooperate with the several States by providing liberal grants of public funds 
for the support of education. We, therefore, favor the Hoke Smith bill, S. 
4987, and commend those features which create an office of secretary of educa- 
tion; those features which provide Federal aid for the States, and the wise 
provision which recognizes the well-established authority the States have 
already set up for the administration of all measures connected with their 
schools without creating new and useless administrative machinery. 

We believe it is a wise provision of the measure to assemble under one 
responsible head the educational activities now distributed throughout the 
various departments; we recognize the right of the Federal Government to 
safeguard the use of Federal funds by establishing reasonable standards and 
by designating systems of accounting and methods of auditing, but believe any 
attempt to remove from the several States the responsibility of conducting 
their educational systems would be detrimental to the public welfare. 

We urge our New England representative, the Hon. Payson Smith, to con- 
tinue his membership on the committee on emergency in education and to use 
his judgment and his good offices to safeguard the interests of ' the several 
''States by conserving to them a reasonable freedom, always, in the administra- 
tion of their schools. 

Mr. Thomas. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Thomas, there are two or three questions I 
would like to ask you. You believe strongly, I take it, in public 
education or schools supported by taxation ? 

Mr. Thomas. Believe in it? Why, Senator, it is the salvation of 
the country. 

Senator Smith. What do you think would be the proportion of the 
children who would not be educated at all if our public-school s,ystem 
were abandoned ? 

Mr. Thomas. What percentage? Why, Senator, we would have 
an autocracy in this country in 20 years. 
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Senator Smith. Will you explain what you mean a little further 
by that ? 

Mr. Thomas. If the schools — the public schools of the United 
States — were closed for 25 years there would be no democracy in 
America, because democracy is based on intelligence and education. 
The greatest governments in the history of the world have been 
those of the educated. Aristotle saw in democracy the strength of 
the people; Abraham Lincoln saw in democracy the government of 
the people, and we see in it equality in economic and social life and 
freedom in all things that make men useful in the government. If 
you are going to give the government into the hands of the people, 
the people must be educated, and if you cut out the school by taxa- 
tion, then you cut out the machinery for making the country demo- 
cratic. 

Senator Smith. Then, do you think, Mr. Thomas, that parents 
Avould not take care of their children and send them to school? . 

Mr. Thomas. Yes; a small percentage of them would. We have 
perhaps one of the best compulsory education acts in the State of 
Maine, but every year it is necessary for us to hale into court parents 
Avho say that an education is not necessary, and the children have no 
choice. You will find a very large percentage of people all over 
the United States who have the same idea. Just previous to the 
declaration of the war a year ago last April I went out in Nebraska 
and I met a man there who came from the other side. He said to me : 

I do not want schools. I have never sent my children to more than the 
third grade. I do not want schools and I am worth a quarter of a million 
dollars and I can not read or write. 

When he came here he came over and took Government land, and 
then he got more Government land, and he grew rich in this country^ 
and that man said to me : 

Mr. Thomas, if your country gets into war with my country, I will fight for 
my country. 

I shook my fist in his face, and I said to him : 

I should take you and pick you up by the back of the neck and seat of the 
trousers and throw you back across the sea where you came from. 

You will find a large per cent of individuals throughout the coun- 
tiy who do not especially care to educate their children. 

Senator Smith. What proportion of the children, in your opinion^ 
would be left out of school if we had no public schools ? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, the majority would not receive educations, and 
you know that it takes a majority to rule. 

Senator Smith. Then you do not think public education interferes 
with the sacred right and duty of parents to educate their own 
children ? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir. Any individual has the right to send his 
child wherever he pleases. But there are many men who can not do 
that. When you find that 70 per cent of the citizens of the United 
States were subsisting two years ago on less than $600 a year, when 
the average cost of subsistence was over $900 a year, how were those 
people to give their children an education? There is the democracy 
of it. Here in the beginning of this country- they had the select 
schools, and then they established the common schools and let every 
man contribute toward the support of the schools. 
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They go in there in their homespun and broadcloth and sit side 
by side, and they fight with each other, and they would go out on 
the playground and strive with each other, and they court the same 
girl, and homespun oftentimes wins that girl. When they are in 
business they fight again, homespun and broadcloth. Now, that 
would not happen if the homespuns could not send their boy and girl 
to a public school. 

Senator Smith. Do you see any room for criticism because some 
of the fund comes from the National Government — more than there 
would be if all of the funds came from the States and the localities ? 

Mr. Thomas. I think it would be beneficial to have some of the 
funds come from the National Government. You read in the papers 
four days ago how Mr. Du Pont gave to the State of Delaware 
$2,000,000 of his private money for the purpose of reconstructing the 
schools of Delaware. If the Government of the United States and 
the States together are not big enough to educate the children, then 
let us change the whole system. If the Government does not take a 
hand, private wealth will take a hand in it, and I think it is a pretty 
good plan for the States and the Nation to support the school. 

Senator Smith. And you consider contributions to the public edu- 
cation as contributions of wealth to the welfare of mankind ? 

Mr. Thomas. I do. And here is another point which should be 
considered. Education is no longer a local proposition. In the be- 
ginning of the system the people got together in little towns. I 
came from the West. Senator, I saw that great caravan go West 
and settle on Uncle Sam's dominion. I saw those beautiful legends, 
" Go West, young man," on their wagons as they went to the West. 
And then you will remember the drought and the grasshoppers which 
blighted the West, and then they started for the East. I can remem- 
ber on the side of one of the wagons when it was going West was 
the legend, " Kansas or bust." When it came back that legend was 
supplanted with the simple word " Busted." 

They moved into little neighborhoods or small towns, and when 
they settled in those neighborhoods they said, "We must have a 
school for our children," and a little district was lined off and incor- 
porated, and within this limit the little communities had their schools 
and paid the taxes for them. But we have come to the conclusioc 
now that education is not any longer a district concern. 

We have come to the conclusion that there is no reason for a poor 
school on one side of the road and a good school on the other side 
of the road. It is not simply a district concern; it is not simply a 
county or a State concern ; it is no mere neighborhood concern that 
education should exist, but it is a concern of the Nation. It concerns 
the welfare of the Nation. The life of the Nation is interested in 
the proposition of education and it is not a local concern, because 
some child brought up in a far western district piay come to the 
Capitol as a United States Senator or as a United States Represen- 
tative, and it is of interest to the entire Nation, to the national 
Government, what sort of a school he came from. Go back to your 
problem ; if you shut off the public school you would no longer have 
a democracy in this country, but you would put the bars clear across 
the road to the average boy in the United States, and we would no 
longer have a country for the poor boy. 
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Mr. Towner. I understood you to say a little while ago that a 
■convention of the State superintendents of New England had con- 
:sidered this bill, and before the redrafting of the bill they had some 
doubts about it guaranteeing autonomy to the States 

Mr. Thomas. They were not just sure of the interpretation 

Mr. Towner. I would like to ask you whether or not they are sat- 
isfied with the revision of this bill and the language with which we 
.guard against the Government interfering in any way with the man- 
agement of the public schools of the States ? 

Mr. Thomas. That is, unduly interfering with the administration 
of it? 

Mr. Towner. I wanted to ask you whether or not this language 
in the bill " that all the educational facilities encouraged by the pro- 
visions of this act and accepted by a State shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the legally constituted State 
and local educational authorities of said State. ' I wanted to ask you 
if you could think of any language being made any stronger than 
that ? 

Mr. Thomas. I think that that is all right and just as it should be. 

Mr. Towner. I am quite sure that if there is any language which 
would make it any stronger the committee would be willing to accept 
it. • 

Mr. Thomas. It meets the conditions exactly, and the resolutions 
passed that the autonomy of the States be safeguarded, and the ob- 
jections that were started over the country in a' good many sections 
have been allayed by that expression in the bill. 

Mr. RoBsiON. You named various officials who were favorable to 
this bill. Do you know of any substantial opposition to the bill ? 

Mr. Thomas. I do not. I will say this, that when our organiza- 
tion appeared before the legislature of the State of Maine, Bishop 
Walsh, Bishop of Portland, appeared before the committee, and 
opposed the act requiring that all schools, public and private, report 
their attendance and finances to the State superintendent of schools, 
cind that all subjects be taught in the English language, and the 
State-wide physical education bill, and a number of others. He in- 
cidentally spoke against this measure, but a few days later he came 
to my office and said that after investigating the situation he was 
withdrawing all of his objections, and I asked him if he would so 
state to the Committee on Education of the House and Senate, and 
he consented to do this, and was present at the meeting of the com- 
mittee and presented his opinion and his position, and withdrew his 
objection, not only that, but to all. This measure states that none 
of the money shall be expended in private channels, private schools — 

The Chairman. You asked him about this bill ? 

Mr. Thomas. I asked him about this bill, yes, sir. And when this 
was explained to him he withdrew his objections to all of the meas- 
ures. He supported the entire program. There is not any opposi- 
tion from any source that I can find in the State of Maine, and it has 
been indorsed by the teachers of the State unanimously and many 
organizations from the State of Maine. 

Mr. Donovan. He stated that recently the State of Maine had 
taken a census of the illiteracy ; will you explain that a little bit f ur- 
:ther? 
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Mr. Thomas. Well, we hed in 1910, when this census was taken* 
24,600 illiterates. 

Mr. Donovan. Were they all foreign bom ? 

Mr. Thomas. A little more than 9,000 were American born ; 2,903 
of those were juvenile, or between the ages of 10 and 21, and we 
have put into operation a very eflScient compulsory education act 
and have an attendance officer in every town of the 520 towns of 
the State whose duty it is to see that the children are in school, and 
he also has the resources of the courts back of him, and any parent 
violating that act may be taken into court and fined $25 and costs 
for each offense. We were anxious to see how it was affecting the 
question of illiteracy. 

Mr. Donovan. I know that that system of truancy or attendance 
officers is pretty well employed throughout the North. Is it gener- 
ally so throughout the Southern States ? 

Mr. Thomas. I do not think it has been generally employed in 
the Southern States, but in the North the matter has been quite gen- 
erally employed. The State superintendent ordered this year a 
census of all the children between the ages of 10 and 21 who could 
neither read nor write, and asked to have their names and the names 
and addresses of their parents, and we have found that 541" between 
the ages of 10 and 20 who could not read and write, and we know 
where everyone of them is, and we kuow their parents and their ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. Donovan. Those are American born? 

Mr. Thomas. No; they are the general class. We can not reach 
the other side of it yet — ^the Americanization side — — 

Mr. EoBSiON. Do all of the New England States have systems of 
compulsory education? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EoBSiON. From 10 to 21 years of age? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir; from 7 to 14 years of age, generally. 

Mr. Bankhead. On this question of Americanization and how it 
affects illiteracy, the bill that Senator Smith and myself introduced 
in the last Congress on this question of illiteracy, provided — 

" that no State shaU be entitled to participate in tlie benefit*^? of this act until 
it shall, by appropriate legislation, require the instruction for not less than 20O 
hours per annum of all illiterate minors, or minors unable to speak, read, or 
write the English language, more than 16 years of age, at schools or places- 
or by other methods of elementary instructions, until such minors have com- 
pleted a course in English generally equivalent to that supplied by third grade 
schools 

Mr. Thomas. We have a little higher standard than that in New 
England. The compulsory education act varies from 7 to 14, and 
then if they can not read and write, there is a provision of what 
would represent a fourth-grade education, and they must attend 
school all the time, some school in that district. 

Senator Bankhead. If a provision of this character were inserted 
in this bill, it would not conflict with your local regulations? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir ; not at all. 

Senator Phipps. In your statement of the comparison between the 
number of illiterates m 1910 — 24,600— do I understand you to say 
that a recent census taken shows that it has been reduced to 541 il- 
literates ? 
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Mr. Thomas. That is, from 2,903. 

Senq,tor Phipps. I want to get the comparison, 2,903, and it has 
been reduced to 541. 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir; with 35 mentally deficient. 

Mr. Donovan. Are you familiar with whether any of the other 
New England States have yet completed their school census? 

Mr. Thomas. I think that no other State in the Union has taken 
a census. 

Mr. Burroughs. You have a very good school law or educational 
law recently established in Maine? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Burroughs. Won't you in just a word state just where in this 
bill, if enacted into law, would it improve the conditions in Maine, 
or improve the educational standards, aside from the financial help ? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, it would be a very great benefit by enforcing 
the policy of the administration for the schools. The fact that the 
Government is interested in it makes the average citizen feel that it 
is all right. They have a great respect for the Government of the 
United States and of matters in which the Government is interested. 
We could be able to very much more easily reach the people. Now 
it costs $19,000, we will say, for removing illiteracy. We have 
already passed a law where' we can establish schools for adults who 
can not read and write, and we would pay one-half or two-thirds of 
the cost of instruction. If this bill passes we can relieve the poorer 
localities of this burden and it will help us to establish schools. It 
will also help in removing illiteracy and in Americanization and in 
physical education and reinforce the whole program of education 
in the States. In fact it would be just what we need at the present 
time to do for the school what we want. Here is another thing. Is 
it necessary to, have any paper published in America in any other 
language than the English language? 

Mr. Bankhead. I do not think there ought to be. 

Mr. Thomas. We can not do it all at once. You know the history 
of this country, and there is no need for me to repeat it. More than 
140 years ago, when the colonists said, "We are going to establish 
a democracy in America," every other nation laughed nn its sleeve 
and said, "It will fail; you can not take the people from all the 
parts of the world, with no literature, no language, and nothing in 
common, and place in their hands the reins of government and make 
a civil democracy of it." After 140 years, when war did finally 
break out, we had some trouble, but we have got to this point. I am 
sorry that we have to print these papers in foreign languages just at 
the present time. Is it necessary ? Why could it not be done in the 
next 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. Bankhead. Why could it not be done in five ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes; why could it not be done in five, so that it 
will not be necessary to have in this country any paper printed in 
German or any other la]:iguage anywhere within the confines of this 
country ? 

Mr. Smith. If we pass this bill and appropriate the money and 
teach them English, why could not we say that in the next five years 
they may use the mails to send their printed matter in foreign lan- 
guages if they would run column by column a correct translation in 
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English, and at the end of five years that nothing except papers 
printed in English would be permitted to pass through the mails? 

Mr. Thomas. If you do not do that, we will find the country in 
trouble again. We Know our danger, and we can put our finger defi- 
nitely on the weaknesses of our country. Then when they come in 
we can make every one of them guarantee that he will leam the lan- 
guage of the country. Men come in here and say that it is no harm 
for them to swear in English, because their God speaks in another 
English. You know the danger in the country. Those people are 
willing to take down the United States flag, and it is not a brother- 
hood that comes from the heart or from religion. It is a question 
of the English language in this country and this hammering into 
the rising generation the necessity of organized government, and 
that is important to the Government as well as to the peoples of the 
State. 

The Chairman. I think that the record should show that this ses- 
sion was to be turned over to the opponents of this bill, and if there 
should be any in the room at any time we should be glad to hear 
from them. 

Senator Smith. Yes ; and if any come in the proponents of the bill 
will stand aside. 

The Chairman. Yes; at any time, if there are any of the oppo- 
sition here. 

Mr. Bankhead. Is there anyone in opposition to the bill ? 

Mr. Towner. The chairman has asked that two or three times and 
there has been no response. 

The Chairman. Is there any one here now ? 

(No response.) 

STATEMENT OF ME. HOTT CHAMBEELAIN, SECEETAEY OF THE 

NATIONAL CIVIC BETTEEMENT LEAaUE. 

The Chairman. Do you appear against this bill or in favor of it? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I am here for it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. For the bill ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Tell us about your organization briefly. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, we are 23 years old, and we are organized 
in 45 States of the Union, and it is a voluntary organization. We 
do not work by brass-band methods ; the nature of our work makes 
it necessary that we shall proceed quietly with a view to not oflFend- 
ing where publicity probably would offend. Our organization pri- 
marily started to help housing conditions in cities and larger towns. 
Its scope has been extended, and to-day there is scarcely anything 
affecting civic betterment, in a broad sense, in which we have not 
mixed up more or less. The question of education is one which 
our 

The Chairman (interrupting). Your headquarters are where? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Here, Washington, D. C. The question of edu- 
cation is one which our organization has gone into repeatedly un- 
der conditions from the country and sparsely settled districts to the 
heart of the great cities. The degree of illiteracy we have found has 
been appalling. One feature that has been urged, and no later than' 
yesterday, by a member of our organization, which is wholly volun- 
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tary, was that he conceived interference with sectarian schools, and 
it was a pleasure to be able to point out to him line 19 of the proviso 
of section 10, requiring compulsory school attendance at some school 
for a period of 24 weeks in a year. There is nothing in the provi- 
sions of this bill, as we can see it, as an organization, which in any 
way restricts, abridges, or compromises the right of any and every 
sectarian school in this country. That is one blessed provision of 
this act. 

Senator Smith. Twenty-four weeks in any school — — 

Mr. Chamberlain. In some school is the wording of the act. 

Mr. Towner. Let me call your attention also to the fact that the 
provisions for the education of teachers are simply for the educa- 
tion of teachers. In other words, if they attend any of the educa- 
tional schools and receive the benefit of the training, they may teach 
in any school, no matter in what school, public or private. 

Mr. Chamberlain. We understand that, and thank you for the 
wording. Whether, in connection with compulsorjr education, this 
bill specifically intends to provide for the furnishing of textbooks, 
I confess it is not clear to my mind. If it does not so provide, I 
respectfully and earnestly urge that there shall be an amendment 
incorporated in the bill that will provide for the furnishing of text- 
books out of this general Federal fund to those States, to those edu- 
cational institutions of those States who wish to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you mean by that suggestion that this act would 
have the power to designate what textbooks were to be used, or do 
you mean physically supplying the books that are suggested by the 
State ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do ^ot think it would be practical to physi- 
cally and actually supply the textbooks, but in order to accomplish 
standardization of textbooks and of grades it seems to me imperative, 
in connection with compulsory education, that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall furnish, at its expense, whether that machinery is to 
be carried out 

Mr. Donovan (interrupting). As I understand you, you believe 
that financial aid must be given 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. My point was, do you mean that the appropiation. 
should be given to the States, and they could buy the texts they desire 
on the subjects to be taught from, or is it your idea that in giving the 
money the Federal Government should say what should be contained 
in the textbooks and what subjects should be taught? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; I do not think we should prescribe as to 
the exact wording of the textbooks 

Mr. Donovan (interrupting). Or the subjects? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Or the subjects; but the textbooks should be 
standardized, doing away with the confusion which exists to-day. 
Men in my walk of life and those perhaps less fortunate in changing 
children from one State to another invariably find that the textbooks 
that we have been obliged to buy for our children are not used and 
are consequently valueless in the next State. There is no standardiza- 
tion of textbooks, and consequently there can not be any standardiza- 
tion of grades. Children are transferring from one school to another, 
from one part of one city to another, are frequently set back a term 
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or a fraction of a term by reason of a lack of standardization in 
grades, which comes from a lack of standardization in the textbooks. 
Mr, Donovan. Do I understand, then, that you think it would be 
ideal to have the several States to substantially have the same sub- 
jects and books which the children are to study, to have them stand- 
ardized, so that the children would go into the same grade and have 

the advantage of not losing any time 

Mr. Chamberlain. Exactly; and not only that, that a textbook 
which is taught in New York may be taught in California, and that 
the people at large, who are patrons of schools, shall not be perennially 
burdened with the millions of dollars wasted by reason of textboolcs 
being nonadapted to a locality where the family moves. 

Mr. Towner. Let me state that any such power or the exercise of 
any such authority is absolutely prohibited under the terms of this 
bill. 

Mr. Donovan. I understood that. 

Mr. Tow^neU. I want it made clear, so you would know that the bill 
would have to be changed in order to comply with the gentleman's 
suggestion. There is much in what he says, but it is not the purpose 
of this bill under any circumstances to interfere with the State or with 
the system of public education. The object of it is to assist and stimu- 
late them and leave the direction and control of education exclusively 
with the States, so that it shall be organized and supervised and ad- 
ministered by the legally constituted authorities of the State. I am 
not criticizing the gentleman's statement, but it is directly in contra- 
diction to the terms of the bill. 

Senator Smith. And entirely contrary to the purpose of it, and we 
do not propose to put in anything of that kind. 

Mr. Chamberlain. It is difficult to understand how, under the 
terms of compulsory education, that the Federal authority can evade 
providing something in the way of textbooks. If this bill is designed 
to benefit the greatest number, it seems to me imperative that there 
should be a provision whereby there might be a national standardiza- 
tion of books and of grades, and there can not be a standardization of 
grades without a standardization of textbooks. 

Mr. Robsion. I might suggest to the gentleman that perhaps a ma- 
jority of the States have free textbooks. 
Mr. Towner. And some States publish them themselves. 
Mr. Chamberlain. There is one point that I would like to put 
stress upon before the committee, and that is the absence in rural 
districts of high schools. It is my understanding, from the reading 
of this bill, that under its terms it will be possible to provide high- 
school facilities, at least up to the fourteenth or sixteenth year, for 
the children of people that live in rural communities. As a rule, and 
especially in the part of the West where my home is — ^Missouri — the 
absence of high-school facilities in rural districts is an unsatisfactory 
and hurtful thing, and may I point out that one great reaso>n for the 
tenantry, for the growth of tenantry, in this country to-day is the mi- 
gration of farmers to towns in order to obtain advanced education for 
their children? I contend that if this bill accomplishes this, if it 
accomplishes nothing else, it will do something that will inure to the 
benefit of this country. 

Mr. Towner. There are two other persons to be heard, and we have 
to adjourn at 12 o'clock. 
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The Chairman. Are you about through ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have just finished. 

Senator Phipps. As secretary of your organization, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, are you aware of any form letter being sent out to the citizens 
which they might use in addressing Members of Congress asking 
their support for the so-called Smith-Towner bill ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have never seen a copy of that. 

Senator Phipps. My mail has been flooded with propaganda, and 
a form letter has evidently been sent out by some institution, which 
is almost as bad as the packers' bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain. So far as our organization is concerned, I can 
deny that. 

Senator Smith. Some organization in Colorado evidently has 
been taking it up. 1 have letters from ladies out there showing a 
deep interest in the bill, and I think it is a Colorado organization. 

The Chairman. If there is no one here for the opposition, we will 
now hear from Mr. Bagley. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, OF COLUMBIA 

TJNIVEESITY. 

Dr. Bagley. I am a teacher at Columbia University, and a mem- 
ber of the emergency commission of the National Education Asso- 
-ciation. I may say that my particular business in Columbia Uni- 
versity is the preparation of workers for normal schools, the train- 
ing of men and women who are to train teachers. 

Mr. Donovan. Are you connected with the teachers' college? 

Dr. Bagley. I am connected with the teachers' college, which is 
:a part of the Columbia University. I appeared before the commit- 
tee of the Senate last year, and what I said there is incorporated in 
the minutes. It had reference to the particular problem of the prepa- 
ration of teachers. What I would like to do to-day is to review what 
to my mind are the principal arguments for the entire bill and set 
before you, from my point of view as a student of education, the 
facts which go to support these arguments. 

I think that the great change that has come about in our con- 
ception of education in this country because of the war has been 
this: Before the war we were prone to look upon education as an 
indiAddual advantage and upon ignorance as an individual handicap. 
We thought that the person who was unfortunate enough to be igno- 
rant was handicapped in the struggle for life and that the person who 
had the advantages of education had a very distinct advantage in 
this struggle. It seems to me that the point of view we must take 
now is that education is a national advantage and ignorance is a 
national handicap. This does not preclude the other point of view, 
but it does give us a diflPerent attitude toward education. For the 
first time we are impelled as a people to take a national point of 
view and to consider education from a national standpoint. Under 
the older system we had the development of what has been aptly 
termed the " neighborhood " conception of educational responsibility. 
If a town or city or village had good schools, it was usually com- 
placently self-satisfied ; if other towns had poor schools, it was their 
business. The point of view now, I think, is that poor schools in 
any part of the country are a handicap to (he country as a 
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whole. It does not make a difference to the business man of N'ew 
York whether there are poor schools in Georgia or Iowa or North 
or South Dakota, or Nebraska, or New Jersey. We can not " live to 
ourselves alone " educationally any more than We can isolate our- 
selves industrially or politically. The exclusive support of public 
education by State and local authorities has not been effective from 
the national point of view. As a nation we have certain fundamen- 
tal weaknesses that are due to educational weaknesses, that «ire due 
to the fact that our schools are not 100 per cent efficient throughout 
the land. 

A great many of these defects came to light during the war. When 
we found that 700,000 illiterates were subject to the first draft and 
that 200,000 of them were actually drawn into the training camps 
and were holding us back, we came to understand that illiteracy was 
more than an individual disadvantage, and was, in fact, a millstone 
around the neck of the body politic. What we found in the Army 
in regard to limited illiteracy was even more startling. A great 
many people can read and write, but their education will not carry 
them much further. If I recall the figures correctly, it was esti- 
mated that nearly one-fourth of the men drawn into the service 
were unable to write a letter intelligibly or read a newspaper in- 
telligently. This " limited illiteracy " is a serious prx)blem. It is 
as serious as illiteracy, because it means that with a large part of 
the population the schools have not done what they should. 

The weaknesses of our educational system are centered, concen- 
trated, I think, primarily at two points. They have already becT) 
referred to this morning. In the first place, the system of rural edu- 
cation is notoriously inadequate. The proportion of illiteracy in our 
rural districts is twice as high as in our urban districts. Conse- 
quently the problem of illiteracy is largely a problem of rural edu- 
cation. We have' another significant fact, namely, that the native- 
born children of the native-born population are proportionately three 
times as illiterate as the native-born children of the foreign-born 
population. In other words, we have done three times as well for 
the children of the immigrants as we have for our own children. The 
reason for this is that the immigrants tend to congregate in the large 
cities where adequate educational facilities are provided, where 
compulsory education laws are generally enforced, and where schools 
are generally attractive. The children will go to school, they are 
well taught, and their tendency to regular attendance is very much 
greater than in the country. We have another fact that was brought 
to our attention strongly because of the findings of the Army tests, 
namely, that approximately one-half of the young men drawn into 
the Army camps had had only six years of schooling or less, and if 
we think of the draft as forming a " cross section " of our popula- 
tion, this means that one-half of all of our citizens are limited to six 
years' schooling or less. This gives us a conception of the inade- 
quacies of the public-school system that we could not get in any 
other way. I believe that the only way to correct this condition is 
through some such form of national stimulation as is proposed in 
this bill. 

I believe that the only permanent remedy for illiteracy is a very 
much higher grade of instruction in the rural communities. I do 
not think anything else will solve the problem entirely. And it is 
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not a problem of the South alone. In a county not 100 miles from 
New York City I recently had a conference with the attendance offi- 
cer of the county — the person who looks after the enforcement of the 
compulsory school law. The State is a rich State ; it has one of the 
best compulsory-attendance laws of the Union; but that attendance 
officer told me that she could not enforce the attendance law in the 
rural districts of the county. She said, " I do not know that it would 
pay to enforce it, so poor are the schools and so ill- prepared are the 
teachers." But enforcement or the attempted enforcement of the 
attendance laws is not alone going to solve the problem. The only 
way to solve the problem for all time is to have better rural schools. 
I am inclined to think that one of the most significant problems that 
this bill looks forward to correcting is this great problem of rutal 
education. 

Now, the second problem is the problem of teacher training. What 
I shall haVe to say in regard to that will be very brief, but I would 
like for the purpose of this discussion to bring before the committee 
a picture of the " teaching population." This population comprises 
600,000 men and women. As a group they are, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all public servants. It is well to know who these people 
are, what kind of homes they come from, what preparation they 
have had for their responsible duties. 

I wish to stand these 600,000 teachers in a long line and arrange 
them in two or three different ways so that we may have a concep- 
tion of what they are. Let me arrange them first according to age, 
beginning with the youngest teachers over here [indicating] and the 
oldest over here, and the others in order of age. If we pass along 
that line we shall pass by approximately 300,000 of those teachers 
before we reach a teacher who is more than 24 years old. We shall 
pass by approximately 150,000, probably more than that, who are 21 
years of age and under ; in other words, one-fourth of all the teachers 
in the public schools of this country are scarcely more than boys and 
girls, themselves. There are thousands of them; yes, tens of thou- 
sands, who are 16, 17, 18, and 19 years old. Mr. Strayer said at your 
first hearing that one-fourth of the boys and girls of the country 
are getting their education from teachers who have not passed their 
majority. That is not at all overstating the case. There are mil- 
lions of boys and girls, citizens of the next generation, who are get- 
ting all the education they ever will have at the hands of teachers 
who are 16, 17, 18, and 19 years old, and teachers who are extremely 
temporary in the profession and who are practically untrained. 

Now extend our 600,000 teachers along a line again, this time 
arranging them according to their preparation for the work. We 
pass 300,000 of these teachers before we come to a single individual 
who has had more than four years of education beyond the ele- 
mentary grades. One-half of the boys and girls are getting their 
education from teachers whose own education is limited to liigh- 
school education or less. A fourth of them have had only two 
years beyond the eighth grade, and at least 1,000,000 of the citizens 
of the next generation are having practically all of their education 
at the hands of teachers who are only seventh or eighth grade 
graduates. Let us next arrange the teachers according to their 
experience in this important work. It takes about four years' ex- 
perience to make a good elementary teacher. One-half of the 
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teachers have not served more than four years; one-fourth of them 
have served two years or less. Some one has well said that our 
calling is not a profession; it is a procession. The average teacher 
does not stay long enough to make his or her work thoroughly 
efficient. 

It is important, too, that we should know the kind of families 
that furnish our teachers, especially the opportunities that these 
families have for giving their children the kind of education that 
they ought to have in order to undertake the very large responsi- 
bility involved in teaching. Let us arrange the 600,000 teachers 
according to the income that their parents had at the time the 
teachers entered the profession. Begin over here with those whose 
fathers were the poorest and with the most limited resources, and 
over here with those whose families had the largest resources as 
stated in terms in income. We pass by 300,000 teachers before we 
come to a single individual whose family had an income of more 
than $800 a year at the time when that teacher went into the service. 
These are prewar figures, of course, and it should be stated that all 
of these figures are estimates, but they are carefully prepared esti- 
mates based upon the be^t available data. They understate rather 
than overstate the seriousness of the situation. The fact is that we 
are drawing most of our teachers from families who live close to 
the " economic dead line " — families too poor to send their children 
away to normal schools for extended courses to prepare them for 
their responsible work. 

Now, where are these young, ill-trained, transient teachers located? 
Primarily in the rural schools. In these schools the length of service 
is not more than two years on the average. Furthermore, this is 
the most difficult type of teaching service. The schools are isolated ; 
the teachers have no or little opportunity to mingle with their fellow 
workers, to get inspiration and help. They have little or no super- 
vision. Of course, if we really attempted to do the work of educa- 
tion properly, instead of sending to these isolated schools the most 
untrained and transient teachers we would reserve then^ for the 
best teachers. In these rural schools and in the schools of small 
villages 58 per cent of the citizens of the next generation are being 
educated. It seems to me that one of the great arguments for the 
passage of this bill is the distinct provision that it makes for the 
improvement of rural education and for the preparation of rural- 
school teachers. 

I have called your attention to the more immature and untrained 
half of our teaching population. We should not infer that the better 
half represents the high level of training and efficiency that the 
schools of a great democracy demand. As a matter of fact the pro- 
portion of well-trained, mature, and relativel}^ permanent teachers 
in the public-school service is shamefully small. The rewards of 
teaching are so meager, the recognitions are so few, the conditions of 
work are so arduous, that only a small number of men and women 
prepare themselves adequately for the service and remain in it as a 
life career. The annual "turnover" amounts to at least one-fifth of 
the entire teaching population; that is, it is necessary to secure each 
year more than 100,001) new teachers. Our normal schools, with their 
inadequate facilities, can furnish only a small fraction of these re- 
cruits, and those that are furnished by these institutions have usually 
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had a hurried and consequently inadequate preparation for their 
work. , 

Taking the country as a whole, indeed, we give less attention to 
the preparation of our public-school teachers than does any other 
civilized nation. Not only are we behind such countries as England, 
France, Denmark, and Switzerland in this important matter, but we 
are surpassed even by some of our South American neighbors. Two 
years of professional study and training beyond high-school gradua- 
tion is recognized as the minimum standard of preparation for teach- 
ing in the elementary school, and yet less than 20 per cent, of our 
G00,000 teachers have had preparation equal to this, as against 66 
per cent, of the teachers of England and 40 per cent, of the teachei*s 
of Chile. In Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway the proportions 
are even higher. 

Our normal schools in general are the most penuriously supported 
of all of our professional scHools. Their instructors are notoriously 
underpaid and notoriously overburdened with difficult and exacting 
duties. You would all agree, I am sure, that there is no more respon- 
sible service than that of preparing teachers for the public schools. 
The normal schools should be able to secure and keep the best in- 
structors. Of all education institutions they should be in a position 
to pay the highest salaries and their service should confer the highest 
distinctions. In no State of our Union is normal-school work so 
rewarded or regarded. In most states, on the contrary, the normal 
schools and other training institutions. The need of such scholarships 
that they and the prof ession for which they prepare are shunned by 
large numbers of young men and young women who might otherwise 
enter the teaching service? 

The bill before you is the most comprehensive measure yet proposed 
to remedy this deplorable situation. It provides a Federal subsidy 
to aid the States in the preparation of teachers. It provides a Federal 
subsidy to encourage the States in raising teachers' salaries and other- 
wise making the public-school service mo,re attractive. It stipulates 
that a part of the allotment for the preparation of teachers may 
be used by the States to provide scholarships for students in normal 
schools and other training institutions. The need of such scholarships 
is clear when we remember that more than one-half of all of our 
teachers are furnished by families financially unable to send their 
children to professional schools at their own expense. 

I believe that the only way in which to solve the Nation's educa- 
tional problem is through just such Federal cooperation as this bill 
provides, and this means cooperation without domination. Under 
our present policy of almost exclusively local support of public 
schools, the educational system of the country is weakest where, from 
the standpoint of national welfare, it should have its greatest 
strength. Its most serious weaknesses, as I have tried to point out^ 
are to be found in the utter inadequacy of our rural and village 
schools which enroll more than one-half of the Nation's children, and 
in our shameful neglect of teacher preparation. These two great 
sources of weakness involve problems that can be solved only when 
they are attacked upon a nation-wide basis. They are, indeed, na- 
tional problems in the strictest sense of that term, — and they are prob- 
lems than which no others that you are called upon to face have 
deeper significance to the welfare and progress of the Nation. 
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STATEMENT OF C. P. GARY, STATE SUPEEINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION OF WISCONSIN. 

Mr. Gary. Gentlemen, I know that you are in a hurry and you 
may adjpurn ri^ht away if you wish. I will only touch upon a few 
fundamental points and will not discuss them unless you desire me 
to do so. I did not come here to speak, but rather came to listen. I 
believe that the National Government ought to interest itself in 
education and in all forms of education. I believe that not to do 
so is a little short of national disgrace and national disaster. On 
the other hand it is difficult for the National Government to interest 
itself in education and not become bureaucratic in endeavoring to 
do that which the States can better do for themselves, so that when 
this bill was originally drawn, I spoke against certain provisions of 
the bill rather than against the principle embodied in the bill. The 
bill has, however, been so changed that I am thoroughly in favor 
of it and wush'to record myself as being in favor of this bill without 
reservation. 

The most important thing that I have to say to you is that I 
think it is safely safeguarded in regard to the interests of the 
States. 

Now, the idea expressed a while ago in regard to textbooks being 
standardized, so called, would be utterly preposterous. One difficulty 
of governing a. great country like ours is that we can not have uni- 
form laws for the entire country without doing some one else an 
injustice or some people an injustice, and in this matter of education 
I believe that the United States Government should foster and help 
and aid, but leave largely to local communities the exact working out 
of the details in their own way. The leaving of this expenditure of 
money to the diflPerent educational authorities of the State is a thing 
that ought not be done. As a matter of fact, I wrote that thing 
originally. 

Senator Smith. Suppose, however, there are States where they 
have no 'recognized educational authority? 

Mr. Gary. Well, they had better get one. 

Senator Smith. I do not know but that I agree with you about 
that. Might it not be a board of education in the State 

Mr. Gary (interrupting). We would call that an authority. 

Senator Smith. I do not mean simply one. 

Mr. Gary. No. 

Senator Smith. But your idea was not just one person in the 
State? 

Mr. Gary. No. 

Senator Smith. But an organized educational authority. 

Mr. Gary. The chief educational authority, whether it is an indi- 
vidual or a board. 

Mr. Donovan. Assuming that such a board were a partisan board, 
don't you think it would be better to have an individual responsible 
than to have it divided between a board that might be elected on 
account of political affiliations? 

Mr. Gary. I disagree with educational authorities to the effect that 
a board appointed by a governor is a political board and is always 
so. Possibly it may be in one individual case, but not all of the time ; 
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but, speaking praptically, if that is true, and that is the organization 
in the State, I do not see any way of getting around it. 

Mr. Donovan. It would be regrettable if that policy would inter- 
fere with the workings of the bill. 

Mr. Gary. It would be regrettable ; and I know from my own ex- 
perience if that board is appointed it is under the control of the 
governor. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it not true that the men on those boards are not 
always educators but are business men? 

Mr. Gary. It is rarely the case that they are educators. They are 
most always lawyers or doctors or others in this or the other sort of 
education 

Senator Smith. Take, for instance, a State that has a university 
and certain branches throughout the States, and you have the trus- 
tees of that university. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And you have a board of education entirely satis- 
factory from that community of the State 

Mr. Gary (interrupting). Sometimes we do and sometimes we do 
not. 

Senator Smith. That is the situation in my State. If I had. my 
say, I would like to make the board the chancellor of the university, 
the superintendent of education, the president of the agricultural 
department, and create a board to administer the fund in our State. 
I would j)refer that (he supervising should be done by the chancellor 
of the university ; the State superintendent, whoever he may be ; the 
president of the agricultural college, whoever he may be; and the 
president of the Georgia Technical Institute, whoever he might be. 

Mr. Gary. That would take it out of politics. 

Senator Smith. And there is no State organization now known as 
the national board or educational authority in the States ? 

Mr. Gary. Possibly in few of the States ; I do not know. 

Senator Smith. I would like my State to create these ex-ofRcio 
officers to take charge of this fund. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

I wish to state one other thing as fundamental. It was intimated 
by the chairman of this committee that you had heard possibly 
enough about the low salaries paid teachers, but I want to say to 
you there is no more fundamental question in the United States 
than the question of the salaries of teachers. It will matter very 
little what provision you make for the training of teachers if you 
give them no salaries after they are trained. It is a very serious 
condition that is confronting us in the United States, as was pointed 
out by Dr. Bagley. We have young men who know nothing about 
our Government, or very little, excepting from a little book, and 
know very little about the ideals of this country, who are teaching 
the rising generation. They are ill-trained and uninformed, and the 
result we must feel in the course of a generation or two in this 
country in a very disastrous sort of way, and all the time we are 
sifting out the abler men of the country through our industrial 
organizations, and taking: the abler people into the industries and 
other occupations than that of teaching, and leaving those of little 
ambition, and the young, and the inexperienced to do the training 
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of the next generation. If the Congress can recognize that fact in 
some substantial way so as to increase the pay of the teachers it will 
be a great thing, but that can not be done without ample provision 
made for the pay of teachers, because if they do not have that pay 
they will go into other business. Not so much perhaps, or to the 
extent that it is now. going, but it will go:- 

Mr. Donovan. I would like to ask Dr. Bagley a question. Da 
you know how President Butler feels about this proposed legis- 
lation? 

Dr. Bagley. My understanding was that at the outset he was not 
strongly for it. 

Mr. Donovan. I have a letter from President Hadley, of Yale, 
in which he states that he does not believe there is a demand for this 
legislation, and I offer in -the record a letter from Gov. Smith, of 
New York. 

State of New York, Executive Chamber, 

Albany, July 21, 1919. 
Hon. Jerome P. Donovan, M. C, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman : I am in receipt of a letter signed by the acting^ 
commissioner of education of our State in opposition to the bill now pending^ 
to create an executive department to be known as the department of education. 
I am sending it herewith in order that you may bring it to the attention of 
the committee having the bill in charge, to the end that they may know the 
attitude of the department of education in this State. 
With kind regards and best wishes, I am, • 
Sincerely, yours, 

Alfred E. Smith. 

Mr. Donovan. I also oflPer in the record a letter from Augustus 
S. Downing, the assistant commissioner and director of education 
of New York, dated July 19. 

The Unr'ersity of the State of New York and 

State Department of Education, 

Albany, July 19, 1919. 
To Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 

Executive Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : After conference with President John H. Finley I forward to you 
the following memorandum on House Representative bill No. 7, introduced 
May 19, 1919, by Mr. Towner, and referred to the Committee on Education 
and ordered printed: 

memorandum. 

The bill has three distinct purposes : 

(1) To create a department of education. 

(2) To authorize appropriations for the conduct of said department. 

(3) To authorize appropriation of money to encourage the States in the 
promotion and support of education, and for other purposes. 

This memorandum will discuss each of these purposes separately : 

(1 and 2) To create a department of education and to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said department. 

It is proposed by section 1 to create an executive department known as the 
Department of Education, with a secretary of education to be appointed 'by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, at a salary of 
$12,000 a year, with a tenure of office the same as Ihat of the heads of other 
executive departments ; in brief it creates a new Cabinet officer, to be known as 
the Secretary of Education. 

Both educators and those who are making a constant study of Government 
questions are divided as to the wisdom of the creation of such a Cabinet posi- 
tion. The determination of the matter hinges upon the question, " Is education 
a department of Government coordinate with the Departments of State, War, 
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Navy, Post Office, and other departments, the heads of which constitute the 
President's Cabinet?" 

In the final analysis of the provisions of the United States Constitution and 
the constitutions of the several States the answer to this question must be in 
the negative, and the only justification or argument in favor of it is the neces- 
sity for and importance of the education of all the people in a democratic 
republican form of government, such as that of the United States. 

Section 5 specifies the duty of the department of education, which is, namely^ 
research in the fields of (a) illiteracy; (ft) immigrant education; (c) public 
school education, and especially rural education; (d) physical education, in- 
cluding health education, recreation, and sanitation; (e) preparation and sup- 
ply of competent teachers for the public schools; if) in such other fields as in 
the judgment of the secretary of education may require attention and study. 

It can clearly be shown that the United States Commissioner of Education, who 
presides over the Bureau of Education in the Department of the Interior, has 
been performing all of these duties for a considerable number of years, and the 
bill, therefore, adds no new duties to this particular officer, but in the second 
paragraph confers upon him the authority to make appointments, or recom- 
mendations of appointments, of educational attaches to foreign embassies and 
of investigators and representatives of his department as may be needed, and 
section 6 provides an annual appropriation of $500,000 to the Department of 
Education for the purpose of paying salaries, conducting investigations, paying 
incidental and traveling expenses and rent, where necessary, in order to enable 
the department to carry out the provisions of the act. These provisions of the- 
bill simply are enacted to give to the secretary of education the same authority 
and dignity that attach to the Secretary of State and other members of the 
Cabinet, and it can readily be understood why serious objection is easily main- 
tained to this proposition. 

But the bill goes further and takes on the attitude of a further extension of 
paternalism of the National Government. Section 7 provides that in order to 
encourage the States in the promotion and support of education there is to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and annually thereafter, 
an appropriation of $100,000,000, to be apportioned, disbursed, and expended as 
afterwards provided for. The day is far past when the States need encourage- 
ment for the promotion and support of education. There may be yet States that 
do need such support and do need such encouragement, but they are few' and 
far between, for every State in the Union. recognizes the absolute necessity for 
an educated citizenship. 

If the Government had at this time a superabundance of money in the 
Treasury and it wanted to distribute $100,000,000 of such surplus money among 
the States in which it could be shown that there was necessity for aid in the 
encouragement and support of education, such an appropriation of moneys, 
regardless of whether there be a separate executive department of education or 
not, might clearly be made and the distribution accomplished through the ma- 
chinery of government already existing, as are the appropriations of money 
made under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes law, but at this time this 
money will have to be raised by tax, either Indirect or by some other means, 
such as the Income tax, upon the taxpayers of the country, and its distribution 
in any State for any of the purposes specified in section 8; removal of illiteracy, 
9 ; Americanization of Immigrants, 10 ; the equalizing of educational opportuni- 
ties, for the partial payment of teachers* salaries, providing better instruction, 
extending school terms, etc., 11 ; the promotion of physical education, 12 ; prepa- 
ration of school-teachers for public service is determined by section 13. 

This section provides that In order to secure the benefits of the appropriation 
the State shall by legislative enactment accept the provisions of this act, but one 
of the provisions Is that no money shall be apportioned to any State for any part 
of the funds, as provided for In sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the act, unless a 
sum equally as large shall be provided by said State, or by local authorities, or 
by both, for the same purpose. 

So far as New York State is concerned, if the bill should be enacted Into law 
and the legislature of the State should accept Its provisions, it would simply add 
one more serious burden of taxation to the inhabitants of the State without just 
reason. 

It will be argued by those In favor of the bill that the individual tax 
resulting from the acceptance of the provision of this act would be measure- 
ably small, but In a State where there are annually appropriated by the 
legislature, with executive approval, large sums of money, running into the 
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millions, for the support of the State department of education and the sup- 
port and encouragement of localities in promoting education, and in addition 
to such State appropriations every locality is making large appropriations 
and placing upon itself a heavy burden of taxation for the support and 
encouragement and promotion of education in the locality (notably New 
York City, which makes an appropriation of upward of $40,000,000 annually 
for its local educational purposes); it would seem that the acceptance of the 
provisions of this bill by the Legislature of the State of New York would be 
clearly unjust to the taxpayers of the State. 

This State has taken the lead in all of those fields encouraged by sections 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and already, by the initiative of the State department and 
boards of education in municipalities and the larger community centers, has 
engaged in a war on illiteracy, in the work of Americanization of immigrants, 
botii adult and juvenile, in a movement to equalize educational opportunities 
for all portions of the State, in an increased quota for the payment of teachers* 
salaries, for the extension and adaptation of public libraries for educational 
purposes, so that, so far as the State of New York is concerned, the provisions 
of the bill are not needed. 

Finally, if it should be pointed out that the acceptance of the provisions 
of the bill relating to the sharing in the appropriations provided therein 
is left optional with any State, the answer is that if the bill is just and proper 
as a Government measure every State should be required to fully meet the 
provisions of the bill, and even a State not accepting the provisions of the 
bill relating to the apportionment would still have to pay its pro rata pan 
of the $100,000,000 carried in the bill. 

It may reasonably be pointed out that such appropriation is only a very 
small minimum, but a§ soon as the bill is enacted into law such an appropria- 
tion would be necessarily increased to several hundred millions. This con- 
clusion is based upon the experience of our own State, for now this State is 
expending in round numbers $80,000,000 annually for the support of public 
education in all its various activities,, and it is only a comparatively few 
years within which for this State alone the increase has been 33^ per cent. 
It may readily be believed, therefore, that $100,000,000 for the entire country 
would prove to be only a pittance of the amount that would actually be 
required and demanded by the States that would take advantage of the 
paternalism thus offered them. 

From the foregoing, therefore, it would seem, so far as New York State is 
concerned, that the introduction of the bill at this time is inopportune and 
its passage is clearly not desirable. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Augustus S. Downing. 

Mr. Donovan. I also wish to place in the record a letter from John 
Grier Hibben, president of Princeton University, which reads: 

July 24, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. Donovan: Your letter of July 15 has been forwarded to me 
here. I am in entire agreement with President Hadley that there is no need 
for the proposed legislation submitted in the Towner educational bill. A sec- 
retary of education seems to me wholly unnecessary and undesirable. 
Sincerely, yours, 

John Grier Hibben. 

The Chairman. Are there anj parties who desire to be heard fur- 
ther, or are there any new parties, or is there anyone who desires to 
be heard in opposition to this bill. We would like to close this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Smith. I present a statement from a committee representing 
college presidents indorsing the general proposition of a national 
department of education, which was handed me last year. 

The Chairman. It may appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to is printed in the record in full as fol- 
lows:) 

The undersigned, a committee of representatives of various national educa- 
tion associations, very respectfully submit the following considerations bearing 
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•on the questions involved in the bill at present before your committee authoriz- 
ing the creation of a department of education, under the direction of a secretary 
who shall become a member of the Cabinet. 

It seems clear that the complete and efficient mobilization for purposes of the 
war of all the educational resources of the country — amounting to a billion dol- 
lars in capitalization, thousands of trained experts and instructors, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of students — calls for some great central organizing agency 
to serve both as a clearing house for plans and a source of effective practical 
leadership and of inspiration. It is believed that many of the governmental 
organizations already at work in the field of education might profitably con- 
tinue their operations undisturbed, at least, for the period of the war; but it 
is also apparent that a great part of the field of useful activity has not yet been 
touched, and can best be reached through a large and comprehensive national 
agency. 

Following the usual history In the development of large undertakings, many 
independent organizations have sprung up, actuated by patriotic motives, and 
many of these are either wasting energy through overlap of endeavor or are 
actually hindering one another by working at /cross purposes. The time has 
come for coordination and direction through a national agency which can both 
unify and stimulate effort. 

It also seems clear that since the Nation is forced into a position of leader- 
ship in the confiict for world-wide democracy it will be forced to help make 
democracy safe for the world as well as the world safe for democracy. This 
means great international relationships to be established between the educa- 
tional system of the United States and those of Europe, South America, and the 
Orien. These relationships will need to be established and directed by na- 
, tional educational ministries in the various countries involved, just as education 
is already directed by well-organized ministries in some of the most important 
European countries. In dealing with France or England, a State department 
of education would be at a great advantage over lesser governmental agencies 
or purely voluntary organizations. 

The opportunity is before us of cooperating in large educational undertak- 
ings with France, England, and Italy, and of helping in the educational re- 
organization of Russia and the educational awakening of China. Our educa- 
tional relationships with the South American Republics also are sure to grow 
rapidly in extent and in importance. We must act in all these matters as a 
Nation, and not as separate and individual States. While leaving to the States 
all the old measure of autonomy in their own educational systems, it will be 
necessary to provide some central and general agency through which they may 
all express themselves in policies which are either national or international 
In scope. 

Since education is universally recognized as the first corollary of democracy, 
it seems incongruous that it should not be recognized as of equal rank in the 
councils of the Nation with that accorded commerce, labor, and agriculture, 
all of which have representatives in the President's Cabinet. 

Under the new conditions which the war has produced, the supreme impor- 
. tance of education to the country stands out more clearly than ever before. 
The great ideals which have always been in the minds of the people more or 
less in solution, need to be crystallized into definite form, and to become well 
defined directing motives in the national consciousness. In the absence of a 
State religion, the educational organization of the country must be the means 
of placing emphasis on the great moral and spiritual values which are ulti- 
mately the determining factors in a nation's history. By the enlightenment 
which it spreads and the emphasis which it places on the great moral laws, 
it can prove a large measure of salvation in the shifting social and economic 
order which we are inevitably facing at the close of the war. What use will 
be made of the new measure of leisure which seems to be coming to the work- 
man and what application he will make of the enlarged power which is already 
his, will largely be determined by the place which is accorded education in the 
national life. The enlargement of the suffrage also brings weighty additional 
responsibilities to the schools. 

The Nation's ideals, consciously expressed in the lives of its people, deter- 
mine its destiny. As Humboldt has said, " What we desire in the government, 
we must first put into the minds of the people through the schools." 

These are some of the considerations which seem to demand the recognition 
of education in the largest and most dignified way by the Government. The 
creation of a department of education would in our judgment unify, direct, 
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and stimulate effort, and would give just recognition to the dignity and prac- 
tical importance of education in the national life. It would also establish a 
governmental agency for dealing with international educational problems of a 
rank coordinate with the educational departments of the majority of the 
great nations with which we shall be dealing. 

Very respectfully, yours, » 

* Habbt Pratt Judson, 

John M. McCbaceen, 
P. L. Campbell, 

Committee. 

Mr. Towner. I have a few resolutioiis passed by various organiza- 
tions, and I will ask permisson to insert them in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, they may so appear. 

(The resolutions referred to are here printed in the record in full 
as follows:) 

KESOLUTION PASSED BY NATIONAL WOMEN'S TBADE-UNION LEAGUE OF AMEBICA IN 
convention ASSEMBLED, PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 2-7, 1919. 

Whereas education is a most important factor in the welfare of any people; 

and 
Whereas the children of all communities, whether urban or rural, are entitled to 

equal educational opportunities; and 
Whereas the matter of education is as much the concern of the Nation as tLe 

States : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Women's Trade Union League in convention 
assembled favors the passage by Congress of the Smith-Towner bill, revised,. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Horace Mann 
Towner, of Iowa, at the request of the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the National Education Association. 

1. Creates department of education. 

2. Authorizes the annual appropriation of $7,500,000 for the removal of 
illiteracy ; $7,500,000 for the Americanization of foreigners ; $50,000,000 to en- 
courage the States in the equalization of educational opportunity by partial pay- 
ment of teachers' salaries, providing better instruction, extending school terms, 
and otherwise providing equally good schools for all children; $20,000,000 ta 
encourage States in the promotion of physical and health education and recrea- 
tion ; $15,000,000 for teachers' training. . 

Emma Steghagen, Secretary, 

INDOBSEMENT of the GENEBAL FEDEBATION of A^OMEN's CLUBS THBOUGH THE CHAIB- 
MAN OF THE EDUCATION DEPABTMENT, MBS. O. SH^PABD. 

America's women have always championed public education. We now have 
an opportunity unprecedented in the history of our country to do effective serv- 
ice in support of this great cause. 

There is before Congress a bill, introduced as House bill 7, by Congressman 
Horace Mann Towner, of Iowa, and as Senate bill 1017, by Senator Hoke Smith, 
of Georgia, which is the most important educational measure ever proposed in- 
the United States. 

This bill provides for the establishment of a Federal department of education,, 
with a secretary of education in the President's cabinet, and for an annual 
appropriation of $100,000,000 with which to aid the States in stamping out 
illiteracy, in Americanization, in the equalization of educational opportunity 
and the improvement of rural schools, in the promotion of health education and 
recreation, and in raising the standards of teacher training and compensation. 

The measure is as nearly perfect as it is possible to prepare, and has the 
enthusiastic support of the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs, of the Na- 
tional Education Association, of the American Federation of Labor, of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and of the Mothers' Congress and Parent- 
Teachers' Association. 

Thoroughly democratic and absolutely necessary, unless we are to lose the 
fruits of our victory over aristocracy and absolutism, this measure has unlim- 
ited potentialities for good, and must not be allowed to fall. Its passage will 
mean more to the cause of education in the United States thau any law ever 
enacted by Congress. 
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^STATEMENT OF APPBOVAL OF THE NEW YOBK SECTION OF THE COUNCIL OF JEWISH 

WOMEN. 

The New York Section of the Council of Jewish Women, ccanprislng over 
-'3,500 members, heartily indorses the national education bill introduced by 
Mr. Towner, H. R. 7, and respectfully urges you to do everything you can to 
secure its passage. 

This bill provides for a Federal department of education to aid the States 
in the work of abolishing adult illiteracy, of carrying through an effective 
Americanization program, of providing physical education and health service 
for school children and adults, of securing better teacher training and com- 
pensation, of assuring standardization of educational facilities throughout the 
country. This bill is the most far-reaching national education bill ever pro- 
posed, and its passage would result in great benefits to our country. 



APPROVAL OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 



» 



At a meeting of the board of directors of the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, held to-day, the recommendation of our educational committee that the 
Smith-Towner bill, "To create a department of education, etc.," be indorsed, 
and notice of such indorsement be transmitted to the Senators and Congress- 
men from South Carolina, was unanimously adopted. 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE LEAGUE OF FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS, AT NEW YORK, 

JULY 17, 1919. 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United States a bill 
known as the Smith-Towner bill, creating a department of education with 
a secretary in the President's Cabinet, and authorizing an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to encourage the States in the furtherance of education ; and 
Whereas the passing of said bill will promote the education of native illiterates, 
of persons unable to understand and use the English language, and of other 
resident persons of foreign birth ; will provide for cooperation with the States 
in the education of such persons in the English language, the fundamental 
principles of government and citizenship, the elements of knowledge pertain- 
ing to self-support and home making, and in such other work as will assist 
in preparing such illiterates and foreign-born persons for successful living 
and intelligent American citizenship; and 
Whereas the grave menace of illiteracy and of the nonassimilation of the 

foreign born was made strikingly manifest during the war ; and 
Whereas no problem of reconstruction more intimately concerns the develop- 
ment of a sound citizenship and a complete Americanism amongst the peoples 
dwelling in our midst; and 
Whereas we believe that a great advance in solving the problem of illiteracy 
and building for a more complete Americanism will be accomplished through 
th€^ wider use of the common language, English, as provided for in the pro- 
posed law: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the League of Foreign-Born Citizens, numbering many thou- 
sands of peoples of different nationalities united in love and loyalty to America 
and to its institutions, does hereby i/idorse and urge the passage of the Smith- 
Towner bill. 

Dated, New York, July 17, 1919. 

League of Foreign-Born Citizens, 
By Nathaniel Phillips, President. 

Ohas. Henry Lee, AdnUnistrative Secretary. 



resolution unanimously adopted by the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT ITS 

ANNUAL MEETING IN JULY AT ASBURY PARK. 

Resolved, That the Council of the American Library Association indorses the 
educational bill (H. R. 7) introduced into the House of Representatives by the 
Hon. Horace M. Towner, and urges upon the Congress of the United States the 
<early consideration and adoption of this measure. 
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APPBOVAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The chamber of commerce feels that the bill. referred to is an earnest of better 
things along educational lines for this country. We are not oblivious of the 
fact that one of the banes of this land is the want of information. The only 
channel through which the public can get any information is through that of 
education. As we acquire some knowledge the thirst for more follows, and we 
feel that your bill, if enacted as a law, will be the leaven that will enter the 
lump and that will ultimately eventuate in much good along educational lines. 
We feel that you are building more wisely even than you think. 

Mr. Towner. Of the many hundred organizations which have in- 
dorsed the bill, I present the following as typical : 

National Education Association. 
American Federation of Labor. 
American Federation of Teachers. 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
National Kindergarten Association. 
American Library Association. 
Arizona State Legislature. 
Arizona State Teachers' Association. 

California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
California Council of Education. 
California State Teachers' Association. 
Board of Education. Oakland, Calif. 
Rotary Club, Oakland, Calif. 
Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, Calif. 
Parent-Teacher Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
State Normal School, San Jose, Calif. 
State Normal School, Fresno, Calif. 
"Merchants' Association, Fresno, Calif. 
Federation of Women's Clubs, San Diego, Calif. 
Colorado State Legislature. 

Board of trustees. Teachers' College, Greeley, Colo. 
Connecticut State Legislature. 

Connecticut Federation of Labor. ^ 

Connecticut State Association of Superintendents of Schools. 
Teachers of New Castle and Kent Counties, Del. 
College Women's Club, Washington, D. C. 
Florida State Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Board of Education, Savannah, Ga. 
Rotary Club, Columbus, Ga. 

Board of Trustees of Public Schools, Columbus, Ga. 
Public School Teachers' Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Association, Thomasville, Ga. 
Commercial Club, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Illinois State Teachers' Association. 
Illinois State Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Illinois Valley Manufacturing Club, La Salle, 111. 
Association of Commerce, Decatur, 111. 
Rotary Club, Bloomington, 111. 

Eastern Illinois State Normal School, Charleston, 111. 
House of Representatives, Iowa State Legislature. 
Iowa State Teachers' Association. 
Rotary Club, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Central Labor Union, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Commercial Club, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Independent ScIkJoI District, Burlington, Iowa. 
School Board, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Women's Club, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Iowa State Teachers' College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Rotary Club, Wintield, Kans. 
Board of Education, Hutchinson, Kans. 
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Rotary Club, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Board of Education, Lawrence, Kans. 

Rotary Club, T^wrence, Kans. 

Kentucky State Educational Association. 

Kentucky Federation of Women's Clubs. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Chamber of Commerce, Maysville, Ky. 

Educational Association of New Orleans, La. 

Board of Trade, Presque Isle, Me. 

Women's Library Unioi^ Androscoggin County, Me. 

Women's Literary Club, Caribou, Me. 

Philomathian Club, Fort Fairfield, Me. 

Women's Club, Orono, Me. 

State Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Teachers' Association of Frederick County, Md. 

Board of Education of Frederick County, Md. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 

Rotary Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Chamber of Commerce, Albion, Mich. 

I'oraona Grange, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Carpenters' Union, Manistee, Mich. 

Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 

Citizens of Allegan, Mich. (236 signers). 

Women's Club, Saginaw, Mich. 

Rotary Club, Muskegon, Mich. 

Pathfinders' Club of America, Detroit, Mich. 

Collegiate Alumnae, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Trades and Labor Organization, Muskegon, Mich. 

Chamber of Commerce, Muskegon, Mich. 

Americanization Committee, Duluth, Minn. # 

Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn. 

Woman's Council, Duluth, Minn. 

Rotary Club, Duluth, Minn. 

Woman's Committee. Council of National Defense, St. Louis, Mo. 

State Normal School, Kearney, Nebr. 

State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

State Federation of Women's Clubs, New Jersey. 

Woman's Club, East Orange, N. J. 

School Men's Club, Jersey City, N. J. 

Teachers' Association, Kearney, N. J. 

Council of Jewish W^omen, New York. 

League of Foreign-Born Citizens, New York. 

State Council of School Superintendents, New York. 

New York Associated Academic Principals. 

Rotary Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chamber of Commerce, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York Academy of Public Education. 

Chautauqua Schoolmasters' (31ub, Jamestown, N. Y. 

North Carolina County Superintendents' Association. 

North Carolina State Teachers' Association. 

State Normal School, Minot, N. Dak. 

Rotary Club, Minot, N. Dak. 

Teachers' Association, Springfield, Ohio. 

W^estem Ohio Superintendents' Association, Oxford, Ohio. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Ohio State Good Government Club. 

State Normal School, Durant, Okla. 

Commercial Club, Alva, Okla. 

Oregon State Legislature. 

Board of Education, Portland, Oreg. 

Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oreg. 

Central State Normal, Lock Haven, Pa. 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
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State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Board of Education, Harrlsburg, Pa. 

State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

New Century Club, Indiana, Pa. 

Shelby County Teachers' Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rotary Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

College Women's Clubs, El Paso, Tex. 

City Teachers' Association, El Paso, Tex. 

Board of Education, El Paso, Tex. 

Public School Teachers' Burlington, Vt. , 

Southern Education Society, East Radford, Va. 

Board of Trustees, Suffolk, Va. 

Chamber of Commerce, Suffolk, Va. 

Council for Patriotic Service, Bothell, Wash. 

County Principals' Association, Colfax, Wash. 

Rotary Club, Charleston, W. Va. 

State Normal School, Athens, W. Va. 

Board of Education, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Board of Supervisors, Wood County,. Wis. 

School Board Convention for Wood County,- Wis. 

City Council, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

County Superintendents Association of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage Association. 

State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Board of education, Laramie County, Wyo. 

The Chairman. How would it do if, in the next 10 days, anybody 
desires to be heard in opposition to the bill, that we open the hearings 
again, and if no one take advantage of the opportunity to be heard the 
hearings will be considered closed ? 

Mr. Towner. I think that would be well, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Then iQt it be known that we will be glad, if any- 
one desires to be heard in opposition to the bill, to open the hearings 
and any such party may call on the House committer or the Senate 
committee. I hope that this wiU be given as wide publicity as pos- 
sible, and if at the end of 10 days we have no request of that kind the 
hearings will be considered closed. 

(Thereupon, at 12.01 p. m. the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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